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Behind the By-Lines 


volume XIII making its bow educa- 
tional problems press rapidly upon the world 
and upon our own country. are the 
midst rehabilitation and reconstruction 
not only the physical sense but also 
the intellectual and moral realm. Educa- 
tion, sorely wounded war and the diffi- 
cult days which have followed, needs 
re-examine itself determine its funda- 
mental principles, problems and directions. 
the primary opinion-making agency 
the world, the school must make certain 
old foundations and new plans which 
must built into the national structures 
the world. 

America, less than other nations, must 
plot her directions. Pledged the demo- 
cratic state and democratic procedures, she 
faced with the problem making them 
effective her citizenship and with com- 
batting the opposing tendencies. American 
schools have always been the reliance 
our republic furthering the welfare 
the people. This will even more true 
the 

Forum has de- 
voted itself discussions the philosophy 
education and the larger issues under- 
lying sound educational program. This 
direction will continued the present 
volume. 

The Laureate article for this issue has 
been prepared John Studebaker, for 
fourteen years Commissioner Edu- 
cation, who resigned July become 
Vice President and Chairman the Edi- 
torial Board Scholastic Magazines. 
Federal Relations Education his im- 
portant topic. Studebaker has crusaded 
for American Way believing “We 
America must rebuild our democratic sys- 
tem managing ourselves. Education can 
show the way.” 


Last spring Dent, editor-in-chief 
The Educational Supplement The 
Times (London, England) spent some 
weeks America studying various school 
systems and lecturing colleges and uni- 
Mr. Dent has been prominent 
figure the recent development the 
educational program England. the 
author several volumes education in- 
cluding “The Education Act, 1944” 
New Order English Education,” and 
(last year) ““To Teacher.” His pres- 
ent article intentionally informal and 
has given the title, Visitor’s Impressions 
the United States. 

Admirably supplementing Mr. Dent’s 
article one Kandel, the sub- 
ject American and English Education 
Compared. Since retiring Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 1947, Dr. Kandel has been 
England where now Professor 
American Studies the University Man- 
chester. editor School and Society 
and the recently established 
Quarterly. Dr. Kandel writes understand- 
ingly with wide first-hand acquaintanceship 
with education England well 
America. 

Education Spanish Youth com- 
prehensive discussion secondary educa- 
tion. The authors are Robert Holmes Beck, 
Assistant Professor Educational Philoso- 
phy, University Minnesota, and Mar- 
jorie Ann Carlson. Miss 
Spain for three months during 1947 under 
the auspices Student Project for Amity 
Among Nations, organization the 
University Minnesota which sponsors 
travel and study for superior students. Miss 


Carlson collected information and docu- 


and collaborated with Professor 
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RECENT address the members 

university graduating class, Mr. 
David Lilienthal, Chairman the 
Atomic Energy Commission, reported 
have said that every citizen who 
could afford and whom the 
opportunity might offered should 
undertake some time his life 
matter civic obligation serve the 
people public office. Having re- 
cently completed tour public duty 
extending over period nearly four- 
Education shall undertake this ar- 
ticle record some the views have 
come hold reason this experi- 
ence public office. 


Let begin saying that came 
the Commissionership 1934 with 
background experience several 
progressive midwestern city. There 
had been accustomed think public 
education the veritable shield and 


the symbol our democracy. had 
thought the public school system, sup- 
ported the taxes all, having for 
its major purpose the development 
liberty-loving citizenry that would 
competent judge the merits so- 
cial, political and economic issues and 
pool their judgments alert and 
informed public opinion. knew that 
Washington, Madison, Jefferson and 
other American statesmen had held firm 
convictions concerning the unique and 
vital relationship education the suc- 
cess the republican form govern- 
ment. 

knew that the constitutional legal 
provisions all States were such 
provide for the establishment and con- 
trol educational systems designed 
free capture partisan political 
spoilsmen from undue influence 
minority pressure groups, the end 
that the controlling objective public 
education might achieved the lib- 
eration the minds men and women, 
that they would prepared, free 
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Americans, freely decide upon the 
merits ideological controversies 
selfish factional issues alike. was sin- 
cerely committed the proposition that 
the major purpose the American 
public schools was train Americans 
for the duties and privileges citizen- 
ship, then there must divorcement 
responsibility from authority the 
administration schools. The people’s 
representatives elected school boards 
must not only held accountable but 
they must the people given the 
means make certain that the schools 
are capable performing their unique 
and indispensable function. 

knew, course, that under our 
Constitution, implication the 
Tenth Amendment, the control and ad- 
ministration education had long been 
regarded exclusively reserved the 
people the several States. knew 
that, although under the welfare clause 
the Constitution the Congress had 
many times acted assist the States 
the establishment and maintenance 
educational programs, this assistance had 
carried little control the 
processes education, the cur- 
riculum the personnel the schools 
and colleges the several States. 


With this background experience 
and with these convictions concerning 
the unique and indispensable function 
was almost immediately, upon becoming 
Commissioner Education, con- 
fronted with issue national scope 
and significance involving education. For 
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1934, the depths depression with 
thousands unemployed youth roam- 
ing the country, was fairly obvious 
that the Federal Government must act 
meet the youth problem. The States 
alone, unaided seemed powerless act. 
The Government was, thought, faced 
with two alternatives: either work 
with and through the State authorities 
and their established and far-flung youth 
agencies, i.e. the schools and colleges, 
enable these young people return 
the most profitable employment pos- 
sible for the most them, i.e. con- 
tinued investment time and energy 
else set new youth agencies, 
separate and apart from the schools and 
colleges, staffed with Federal appointees 
who should undertake develop made- 
work projects for the employment 
these same youth. urgently recom- 
mended the first these two alterna- 
tives; but the final decision Washing- 
ton favored the latter and the National 
Youth Administration was brought into 
being, largely, convinced, because 
Mr. Harry Hopkins had succeeded 
convincing the President that meant 
many Federal jobs for deserving sup- 
porters the Administration. This en- 
tire Federal organization finally col- 

Again 1939-40, the Nation was 
faced with emergency. were con- 
fronted with the necessity expanding 
our productive mechanism become the 
arsenal democracy; and soon there- 
after turn out the ships and planes 
and guns with which defend our lib- 
erties and, indeed, our very national ex- 
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istence against the onslaughts the 
Nazi-Fascist aggressors. this second 
emergency, the President and the Con- 
gress followed different course. Funds 
were made available the Office 
Education and channeled through 
the State educational and college au- 
thorities the local school systems 
several States for the training defense 
workers (some 14,000,000 them be- 
fore war ended) the vocational 
schools and classes the States, and 
the colleges and universities throughout 
the Nation. this decision, political 
considerations gave way impelling 
national need and recognition the 
vitality which resides our traditional 
decentralization responsibility. This 
program left existing State and local 
educational agencies greatly strength- 
ened for their tasks the future. 

cite these two instances Federal 
programs involving education, because 
they seem illustrate two things: 
first, that the schools and colleges the 
several States are properly regarded 
time national emergency resource 
primary importance; and second, that 
the national interest will best served 
when Federal participation education 
through the regularly constituted edu- 
cational systems the several States, 
set about they are safeguards 
against control partisans. And that 
brings some observations the 
subject Federal aid education 
the States. 

Since the turn the twentieth cen- 
tury, the expansion the American 
educational system has been the marvel 


the world. The schools and colleges 
the States today enroll one-fifth 
our They employ more than 
million teachers. They represent 
capital investment billion dollars. 
Annual operating expenditures run 
the rate more than billion dollars. 
Next expenditures pay for the past 
wars preparation against future war, 
educational expenditures rank highest 
all items governmental outlay. 
Encouraging has been the physical 
expansion public education much re- 
form its unique and indispensable func- 
tion our democratic polity. the 
present time, many our States are 
facing grave difficulties providing edu- 
cational opportunities that are both uni- 
versally available and effectively free. 
More than million 
tween the ages and are not en- 
rolled any school. Millions others 
are housed antiquated school build- 
ings, illy-equipped and without modern 
instructional aids, The shortage well- 
qualified teachers continues acute, espe- 
cially many disadvantaged rural 
areas. Far too many youth today find 
that educational opportunity for them 
non-existent because their place 
birth, race parents’ low income. 
permitting these gross inequalities 
educational opportunity persist be- 
tween the States and their various local 
subdivisions continue deny mil- 
lions young people their proper 
chance life and the Nation vast 
amount competence sorely needs. 
Numerous studies have made clear that 
these inequalities can remedied only 
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financial participation the 
support minimum program edu- 
cation every State. 

Eventually the solution the prob- 
lem educational underprivilege 
economically disadvantaged areas may 
found measures improve the 
economic well-being whole States and 
regions. Meanwhile there need for 
Federal participation the support 
education itself many States. Especial- 
the need for such participation ap- 
parent today when the Nation facing 
crucial world responsibilities the very 
time when our educational system 
danger deterioration rather than im- 
provement. Preservation our demo- 
cratic way life, continued improve- 
ment our standards living, our 
leadership world affairs—these all 
call for forward-looking and generous- 
conceived Federal program assist- 
ance the States financing educa- 
tion. 

Why has the Congress been hesitant 
act meeting this obvious need? 
Chiefly, would appear due the fear 
that Federal aid would weaken the in- 
dependence the States the control 
their educational systems. Yet 
personal study this issue Federal 
control from the vantage point the 
firm conviction that Congress could, 
would, provide financial aid the 
States without objectionable controls. 
Honest expenditure funds for the 
purposes voted will always the ob- 
ject Congressional solicitude. be- 
lieve, however, that the observance 
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two simple principles the drafting 
new Federal aid legislation will avoid 
the dangers Federal interference 
State control education: The first 
principle that the aided purposes 
should stated broad general terms. 
The national interest involves education 
the broadest sense—at elementary, 
secondary and higher levels school- 
ing. involves medical education, busi- 
ness education, professional education, 
labor education, legal education—and 
host other special fields. involves 
all types learners, young and old, 
rich and poor, male and female, white 
and Negro. Consequently Federal aid, 
except for temporary, stimulative pur- 
poses, should not restricted any 
particular school level phase edu- 
cation type learner, unless 
restricting the aid clearly under- 
stood that the intention purchase 
means Federal subsidy control- 
ling interest the achievement par- 
ticular result. Congress were clearly 
realize that the more general and 
unrestricted the educational purposes for 
which aid made available, the 
greater the freedom the States them- 
selves make choices those objects 
educational expenditure which will 
the judgment their people assure the 
provision the best possible educational 
program, then the autonomy the 
States and their subdivisions would sure- 
amply safeguarded. Conversely, 
the more specific the purpose 
served the Federal grant the States 
the more likely becomes Federal con- 
trol the States’ administration edu- 
cation. 
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The second principle which will 
judgment obviate some the dan- 
ger Federal controls accompanying 
Federal aid the States corollary 
the first. Federal grants aid should 
distributed the basis objec- 
tive formula written into the law. For 
discretionary authority given 
any Federal administrative official 
pass upon the wisdom the particular 
lected any State, then only neces- 
sary arrive just and equitable 
basis distribution which can in- 
corporated law mathematical 
formula. 

may argued, course, that once 
the States have become dependent upon 
Federal financial aid any considerable 
extent, the fear Federal withdrawal 
such aid would make for political 
subservience State educational per- 
sonnel the party control Con- 
gress, But this argument has validity 
only the extent that Federal aid for 
specific rather than general purposes. 
Were any political party control 
Congress withdraw general Federal 
aid, would course only the 
hazard the adverse reaction the 
people the polls. other words, 
the majority voters were insistent 
continued Federal aid education with- 
out Federal control, whatever party 


hardly dare flout the people’s 


pressed convictions. 


much for some brief observations 
concerning Federal aid education born 
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Education. Let turn now finally 
another matter that near 
heart and upon which have had some 
opportunity form judgment. That 
the role the Office Edu- 
cation any program for improvement 
education the States. 

When came the Commissioner- 
ship 1934, the Office Education 
was some sixty-seven years old. spite 
the efforts previous Commission- 
ers, all able and devoted men, the Office 
Education was rather minor bureau 
one the larger Federal depart- 
ments, the Interior Department. Its 
staff consisted seventy-three profes- 
sional people, supplemented sixty- 
nine clerks and stenographers. Its annual 
budget for salaries and expenses, exclu- 
sive vocational rehabilitation and ex- 
clusive grants aid the States, was 
$529,520. With little more than token 
resources, the Office Education was 
attempting discharge its statutory ob- 
ligation collect and disseminate in- 
formation and facts concerning the 
school systems the States and meth- 
ods teaching that would “aid the 
people the establishment and mainte- 
nance efficient school systems, and 
otherwise promote the cause educa- 
tion throughout the country.” The fact 
that there did not exist then, nor does 
there yet exist adequately equipped 
Federal education office. 

The Office now tied into another 
sprawling agency and educational activi- 
ties the Federal Government affect- 
ing the schools and colleges the States 
varying degree are scattered through 
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many departmental bureaus and inde- 
pendent agencies. These other govern- 
mental agencies continue carry 
their educational activities relation 
the schools and colleges the States, 
few earlier ones having been discon- 
tinued only replaced others. 
judgment this chiefly because 
the same Congressional fear un- 
due Federal influence possible inter- 
ference with the autonomy educa- 
tional controls the States that has 
been responsible for the long delay 
enactment Federal aid education. 
The members Congress not appear 
aware that powerful Federal in- 
fluences are being brought bear 
education the States reason the 
activities numerous Federal Govern- 
ment agencies whose programs affect 
the schools and colleges major re- 
spects. Perhaps the report the Hoover 
Commission will bring the attention 
the Congress recommendations for 
consolidation educational activities 
the Federal Government fewer points 
where they can more easily seen 
and evaluated. sincerely hope so. 

One thing which would become 
clearer, were this done, the de- 
sirability providing independent 
status for the Office Education, with 
its own Board whose members would 
serve for long, overlapping terms. Such 
Board should have duties that would 
include the election professional 
educator serve Commissioner 
Education and the establishment 
cies for the Office, thus removing the 
Office Education from the main high- 
way partisan political control 
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the case many the States and 
the large majority local communities. 
the same time the establishment 
independent office would much 
provide clear, strong, representative 
voice for education not alone Wash- 
ington but throughout the country—a 
voice that could heard behalf 
education the catalytic and teleological 
agent dynamic democratic society 
which, the words former President 
Hoover, “the rights man freedom 
are personal with him from the Creator, 
not from the State.” 

have become more firmly than ever con- 
vinced that the cause education 
the cause human liberty, and such, 
must kept clearly independent par- 
tisan political controls, answerable 
directly possible the broad inter- 
ests the people themselves local 
communities the States and the 
Federal Government—a kind fourth 
dimension government, you please, 
whose function assure the utmost 
freedom men and women seek 
and find the truth. better statement 
the rationale underlying this convic- 
free system could found than that 
contained dissenting opinions Jus- 
tice Brandeis and Chief Justice Holmes 
Gilbert vs. Minnesota (254 
Reports 325), when they said: 

“Those who won our independence be- 
lieved that the final end the state was 


make men free develop their faculties; 
and that its government the deliberative 
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forces should prevail over the arbitrary. 
They valued liberty both end and 
means. They believed liberty the 
secret happiness, and courage the secret 
liberty. They believed that freedom 
think you will and speak you think are 
means indispensable the discovery and 
spread political truth; that without free 
speech and assembly, discussion would 
futile; that with them discussion affords 
ordinarily adequate protection against the 
dissemination noxious doctrine; that the 
greatest menace freedom inert peo- 
ple; that public discussion political duty 
and that this should fundamental 
principle the American government. 
They recognized the risks which all 
human institutions are subject. But they 
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knew that order cannot secured merely 
through fear punishment for its infrac- 
tion; that hazardous discourage 
thought, hope and imagination; that fear 
breeds repression; that repression breeds 
hate; that hate menaces stable government; 
that the path safety lies the oppor- 
tunity discuss freely supposed grievances 
and proposed remedies; and that the fitting 
remedy for evil counsels good ones. Be- 
lieving the power reason applied 
through public discussion, they eschewed 
silence coerced law—the argument 
force its worst form. Recognizing the 
occasional tyrannies governing major- 
ities, they amended the Constitution that 
free speech and assembly should guaran- 
teed.” 


The true teacher, who goes forth his pupils, who enters into 
their spirit that conceives their difficulties and helps them from 
near by, called upon for duties which the inexperienced appear 
simple and easily performed, but are indeed perplexing and ex- 
hausting nature. All sympathetic action taxing the strength 
men. When forth another, making his life our own, attain 
our end ways exceeding difficulty, paths which are not beaten, 
which can travelled only patient ingenuity. The teacher must 
clearly understand the nature his pupil. attains his end, 
wins all, vigilant and unceasing attention every sign which 
may guide his endeavors. guide who seeks bring his charge 
the most difficult mountain need watchful his actions the 
teacher. gives away his life perform his task born his 
Autobiography Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, pp. 364- 
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Listening Steel Guitar 


Hawaiian love-notes float from trembling strings 
taper into virgin space—glorious 

Diana’s borrowed veil—luminous 

her mirror, silvered with the bright springs 

Alban’s templed grove for pagan rite. 

The gypsy winds rush breathless through the trees 
Telling each palm and whispering satyr Sea’s 
Affair with Sand, tale love’s delight. 

These things, these throbbing things are marked for death; 
They cannot shake the soil from off their souls; 
Must take the worm’s blind hand and cherish clay, 
And yet, poor with penitential breath 

contrite deeds can cleanse grimy scrolls 


sin and sustained Judgment Day. 


United States 


Dent 


HAVE been invited the Editor 
some impressions brief visit last 
spring the United States—my first 
visit your great country. accepted 
the more readily because was who 
the first instance made this visit pos- 
sible. 

relieved, though, that Dr. Wil- 
liams has asked only for “impressions.” 
would sheer impertinence for any- 
one without previous first-hand 
edge the United States attempt 
dogmatise about American 
thought education the strength 
hurried tour only five weeks’ 
duration. Not that should ever pre- 
sumptuous enough this. 


travels carried into nine 
States, where saw something (though 
not enough most cases) between 
and cities, large and small, and 
the countryside between. But what 
that comparison with the vastness 
your total area and the multitude 
your inhabited places? Five-sixths 
least the United States remains com- 
pletely unknown me; all the West 
and the South, and good deal the 
East and the Middle West, which were 
the scenes journeyings. 

—indeed, must—begin: with heartfelt 


tribute gratitude for the unforced and 
invariable friendliness and the almost 
overwhelmingly generous hospitality 
received from everyone wherever 
went. That goes not only for the uni- 
versity, college and school administra- 
tors, teachers and students whom met, 
speak, professionally, but also for 
the hotel receptionists and waiters, the 
taxi and bus drivers, the railroad and 
airway officials, the café and shop assist- 
ants with whom made casual contact, 
and the innumerable other people whose 
help solicited streets, depots and 
suchlike public places. Never once did 
receive anything but the most courte- 
ous, and usually the most friendly, as- 
sistance, 

want, may, emphasise this, 
not merely because gives another 
opportunity say how grateful was 
(and still am), but also counter the 
opinion, not infrequently heard 
more than one European country—and 
sometimes voiced your own people— 
that Americans tend brusque, un- 
couth and even discourteous their 
dealings with strangers. experience 
was quite the opposite. 

will not dwell length upon that 
topic world-wide interest: food—or 
the lack it. Readers the Epuca- 
TIONAL particularly those who 
have visited any European country since 
the war, will appreciate that anyone 
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domiciled east the Atlantic the United 
States must seem land flowing literally 
with milk and metaphorically with 
honey. will epitomise experience 
the whole the material side life 
saying that the keynote seemed 
rich abundance. 

That typifies your educational plant. 
had read, and been told, about your 
university and college campuses, but 
confess that first sight them left 
breathless. previous mental pic- 
ture did not nearly measure the 
reality; had utterly inadequate 
idea the number, size and dignity 
the buildings and the large and 
lovely open spaces around which they 
are frequently set. Incidentally, 
every other college campus the “most 
beautiful the States”? had steer 
most cautious course between the many 
competing claims this honour! Hap- 
pily, could gladly acknowledge the 
superb beauty all the competitors. 

was less surprised at, but not less 
envious of, the lavish and varied equip- 
ment saw. was particularly envious 
the many finely housed and well- 
stocked libraries; sounded almost un- 
believable hear librarians complain- 
ing inadequacy when they had any- 
thing from 100,000 quarter 
million books their shelves. The peri- 
odical collections, too, struck being 
rich beyond imagining; one librarian 
told received 1,800 newspapers 
and periodicals from all parts the 
world. 

Your scientific and technological ap- 
paratus many establishments seemed 
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ment here especially upon the vocational 
High Schools which, thanks the 
courtesy the Editor the Epuca- 
TIONAL and Mr. Bowsher, 
the Superintendent Schools, was 
privileged visit Toledo, Ohio. 
These seemed models what 
should like the technical secondary 
schools are developing be. 


saw far fewer elementary and sec- 
ondary schools than should have liked, 
but enough get general idea the 
best among them the Middle West, 
and form some sort basis 
comparison with our English primary 
and secondary schools. Here again, 
with the universities and colleges, the 
buildings and equipment were generally 
better than those English schools, 
though not few our schools built 
shortly before the war can compare fa- 
vourably, and rule have more exten- 
sive playing fields. Their cloakroom and 
lavatory provision also, think, su- 
perior; and few, designed archi- 
tects imagination, both the interior 
lay-out and the colour schemes are, 
mind, better. 

You will observe that making 
comparison only between the best build- 
ings each our countries. know, 
course, that you have many inferior 
buildings—I read Ben Fine’s hair-raising 
book Your Children are Cheated while 
was the States. have we; and 
are equally ashamed them. Let’s 
leave that. 

There are not, far could judge 
from few and brief visits schools, 
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any very great differences between your 
primary departments and ours, except 
that with the age compulsory at- 
tendance begins one year earlier—at 
instead 6—and that make, rela- 
tively, far more provision nursery 
schools and classes for children under 
the age Your nursery kinder- 
garten rooms are furnished much the 
same way ours and the children 
saw were engaged upon much the same 
sort activities. The same can said 
about the classrooms and work for the 
children between and 12. the 
whole, got the impression that the 
teaching throughout the primary depart- 
ment was somewhat more formal and 
academic than today normally the 
case English schools—but this may 
quite inaccurate generalization from 
too few examples. 

the secondary stage diverge 
widely, widely fact that seems 
useless attempt comparisons. 
don’t want mistaken about this— 
have already been once own 
country. few days ago one the 
friends made America, who was at- 
tending university summer school 
Britain, asked front audi- 
ence whether thought English educa- 
tionists could learn anything from the 
American comprehensive High School. 
replied that could discover direct 
lessons regard the content organi- 
sation the curriculum—and discov- 
ered later that had given several 
people—both American and British— 
the impression that was not favour 
the comprehensive school. 

That was far from what meant. 
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What said was that both the social 
problem you were trying solve 
through the comprehensive school and 
the structure the curriculum you had 
built for were completely different 
from ours that could not see any 
lessons were learned about either. 
emphasised the word “direct,” for in- 
directly seems that both sides 
could learn much from each other. Your 
administrative structure, for example, 
much more highly organised. would 
like express particular admiration 
what saw your counselling serv- 
ice. expect our teachers give per- 
sonal guidance pupils the intervals 
their teaching duties, which has never 
struck being sound procedure. 
the other hand should say that the 
personal relationships between British 
teachers and pupils are probably more 
cordial and comradely than those ob- 
taining generally your schools. This, 
must add, recent development 
with us; when was school, some 
years ago, the reverse was the case. 
Nothing has been more encouraging 
English education than see the rela- 
tions between pupils and teachers change 
from mutual fear and suspicion frank 
and friendly co-operation. 


must say that prefer the British 
schools children who because severe 
physical mental disability require spe- 
cial educational treatment, rather than 
what understand the normal practice 
with you, putting such children into 
special classes the elementary high 
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school. keep this opinion despite the 
fact that quite the finest piece class- 
room work saw during visit was 
being done woman teacher with 
class backward children. was really 
brilliant, but still cannot resist the con- 
viction that the effects her superb 
technique and understanding sympathy 
would have been deeper and more per- 
manent had those children been their 
own school, and not compelled mix 
(at disadvantage) with their mental 
superiors directly they got outside their 
classrooms. 

liked what saw your school 
lunch service immensely the prices were 
low, the food was excellent and the or- 
ganisation good. Comparison with Brit- 
ish practice difficult, hecause the aims 
the respective services appear 
fully varied cafeteria, prices within 
pupils’ means, where children may pick 
and choose pleases them. Ours, 
children’s rations, with the object 
conserving and impreving their health 
and strength. Consequently set meal 
served, calculated supply necessary 
vitamins, protein and calories. 

The midday meal school Britain, 
and the mid-morning ration milk, are 
fact elements the national Health 
Service, which includes also medical in- 
spection and treatment all kinds. 
understand that your provision for 
medical attention school children 
varies widely according State and dis- 
trict, all can usefully say that 
saw some school clinics that were 
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every respect good the best ours 
(which are very good indeed) and one, 
teacher training college, containing 
research equipment which believe has 
not yet reached Britain. But saw 
evidence such systematic and thor- 
oughgoing medical service, embracing 
all children and without direct cost 
parents, obtains today Britain. 


pass higher education, have 
institutions comparable with your de- 
gree-granting four-year colleges. 
have small number (at present four) 
what call university colleges, 
which prepare students for the external 
degrees London University but have 
not the right grant their own degrees. 
feel great lack that have 
nothing corresponding your liberal 
arts college. saw several these, 
both the Mid-West and the East, and 
was most favourably impressed. 

Nor have Britain anything like 
the number (relative the total popu- 
lation) the variety universities. 
not sure that this lack. The 
questicn complicated the fact that 
your conception the function uni- 
versity much broader than ours. Ex- 
cept the field medicine hardly 
admit the idea professional schools, 
despite the fact that many, perhaps 
most, our undergraduate students at- 
tend the university primarily order 
obtain professional status; and 
certainly would not admit that many 
the techniques you teach universities 
are fit subjects for university study. 

second main difference that our 
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universities have almost entirely un- 
dergraduate population. There always 
small proportion students doing 
post-graduate work, but the idea 
university where the number the 
graduate schools greater than that 
undergraduates quite alien us. 
has been mooted but has never received 
much support. This again feel 
our loss, 

For reasons that will have become ob- 
vious the last two paragraphs our uni- 
versities are much smaller than yours 
often are. have nothing remotely 
comparable with your University 
California, which has, told, 42,000 
students nine campuses, even with 
Columbia University’s 30,000. The 
nearest size London, today (thanks 
post-war expansion) numbering about 
17,000, and sure that most 
Britain agree with Abraham Flexner 
not being able regard London 
being University the normal sense 
the term all. Despite per cent 
post-war increase numbers students, 
our universities still range from about 
7,000 down 1,500. 


All these differences (and there are 
many more) accentuated for the 
dominant impression received during 
visit: how unlike our two peoples 
are, and yet, may dare suggest 
it, how complementary. very 
real sense great pity that speak and 
write the same language—or least two 
languages similar appear the 
same! But for one would not have 
otherwise, for does enable get 
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together without preliminary linguistic 
struggles, and exchange ideas with- 
out more than occasional recourse 
interpreter. 

This, think, tremendously valu- 
able but also very dangerous, because the 
similarity language tends induce 
the idea that are very similar peoples. 
Nothing, mind, could further 
from the truth, and shall never come 
real understanding each other 
unless recognise this. cannot pos- 
sibly express you words how much 
stranger felt your land during 
first two weeks there almost 
wrote “fortnight,” but remembered just 
time that you not use this word). 
Surrounded was with friendship and 
able understand practically every 
word heard read, yet found al- 
most every detail living different— 
and indicative different attitude 
life. 

These differences are not all super- 
ficial. For example, found the many 
informal conversations had with small 
groups people most enjoyable and ex- 
hilarating, but also found them very 
exhausting because the rapidity with 
which you move from topic topic. 
The European mind 
tomed these swift transitions; loves 
linger over each topic, examining this 
and that aspect it, weighing and bal- 
ancing the pros and cons. felt per- 
petually like the last runner ob- 
race, straining every effort catch 
with those front yet never 
quite succeeding. 

This fundamental difference 
thought process appears explain 
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very largely the radically different ways 
which build our curricula for 
schools, colleges and universities is, 
course, also result the different 
curricular structures). And seem see 
rivative from our respective histories 
and environments. Much the mis- 
placed mutual criticism one reads the 
press and hears conversation un- 
happy result ignoring the fact that, 
with such completely different histories 
and environments, cannot expect 
think and live alike. 

would like conclude began, 
with tribute; this time the boys and 
girls met your colleges and uni- 
versities. Most the audiences ad- 
dressed were student bodies; and 


could not have wished for better audi- 
ences, Even when attendance was com- 
pulsory, often was, there was not 
the slightest sign inattention, in- 
deed anything but eager interest. And 
the questions! They came floods, not 
least the college where had been 
warned previously that the students 
might too shy ask any. want 
see hundreds and thousands these 
keen, able and interested young people 
come over Britain, see for them- 
selves and ask more questions; and 
equal numbers our young people— 
who, believe me, are just keen, able 
and the States. 
There could be, mind, better 
way which bring about genuine 
understanding between our peoples. 


SMALL CLASSES 


Teachers all faiths should unite that classes “strategic” 
subjects, however small, kept alive. The plea from management that 
such classes are not “solvent” absurd, representing does basing 
school administration upon banking principles instead upon the 
wisdom the ages. Determined writing authoritative pens 
order this vital matter maintaining essential opportunities for 
the most promising student elements, with throughout 
quality, not quantity, production. Happily not all schools are factories, 
though many are headed directly toward that consummation.—A. 
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American and English Education 
Compared 


TITLE this article immedi- 
raises the question what 
can compared when attempt 
made institute comparisons the 
educational systems two countries. 
obvious that each nation has the edu- 
cational system that wants and the 
reason has been well stated Robert 
Bridges: 
since each group rose was determin’d 
apart 

conditions life which none other could 
share, 

climate, language, and historic tradition. 


The differences culture and civilisa- 
tion must taken into account any 
attempt compare national systems 
education, the reasons for the differ- 
ences education are understood. 
This statement applies much na- 
tions that speak the same language 
nations that speak different languages. 
because the educational system 
nation reflects its culture, ideals, and as- 
pirations, that all nations are particularly 
sensitive criticisms foreign observ- 
ers. There also results from this fact the 
tendency evaluate the educational 
system another country the stand- 
ards one’s own. The differences be- 
tween American and English education 
cannot understood without 
telligent appreciation their social and 
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George Bernard Shaw once remarked 
that England and the United States are 
two countries divided common 
guage. Because the language the two 
countries the same there tendency 
expect that the culture and civilisation 
must the same. Hence the small irri- 
tations that arise between the two coun- 
tries. The Englishman tends smile 
the American accent, while overlooks 
the differences the accents his own 
country; the American tends ridicule 
the English accent something affected 
and assumed, while takes pride the 
fact that American language has ac- 
tually been developed. The American, 
because his ancestors once shook off the 
shackles aristocracy, refuses be- 
lieve that England has the meantime 
become democracy. The Englishman, 
because his concept democracy still 
mainly political, fails understand the 
social concept democracy which has 
been characteristic the United States. 
Neither the Englishman nor the Ameri- 
can can see that each guilty cer- 
tain feature national character per- 
tinently described the following 
stanza from “The Belle New York,” 
musical comedy popular both coun- 
tries the early years this century:— 


Our virtues continue strike 
qualities magnificent see. 
course you could never like us, 
But like you’re able be. 
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There refusal both sides realize 
that, though sprung from the same stock 
and enjoying many ways the same 
heritage, differences culture and civili- 
zation have developed, and that those 
who live differently tend think differ- 
ently. 


American character was moulded 
the necessity constantly meeting the 
new situations which arose the con- 
quest the frontier. This conquest de- 
manded initiative and resourcefulness 
the part the individual. Traditional 
ways action and modes thought had 
give way constant experimentation 
with the new and continuous adaptations 
changing conditions. The great re- 
sources and the unlimited opportunities 
new and still developed coun- 
try cultivated certain optimism and 
buoyancy mind. Because the conquest 
the frontier offered opportunities for 
individual energy and resourcefulness, 
there was gradually developed self- 
confidence which was impossible more 
highly .class-stratified societies. Because 
new conditions had constantly met 
new methods the conquest na- 
ture, the one tradition that emerged was 
have traditions. The Republic was 
founded the ideals freedom and 
equality; class-stratification disappeared 
situation which each individual 
had ample opportunities show that 
was good as, not better than, any 
other individual. Out the ideal 
political equality and the conditions 
which provided equal opportunity for 
all, there emerged the common man. The 
contrast between the new and the old 
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has been succinctly stated American 
historian follows: 


Whereas Washington devoted his at- 
tention bringing his garden ex- 
quisite perfection, the men the thirties 
and forties sought novelty rather than per- 
fection. 


This characteristic the American, 
already noted the 1830’s 
Tocqueville, has continued the 
dominant characteristic the American 
mind, which constantly devoted 
seeking adaptations changing condi- 
tions, but, paradoxically, all aspects 
life except the political. The Constitu- 
tion, though subject amendment, 
the only tradition that the American 
refuses change without considerable 
resistance. 

character the contrast has been well sum- 
marised the following stanza from 
Henry Van Dyke’s poem, “America For 
Me”: 


know that Europe’s beautiful, yet some- 
thing seems lack; 

The past always with her and the people 
looking back. 

But the glory the present make the 
future free; 

love our land for what she is, and what 
she be. 


The United States young; English 
character has been moulded the course 
centuries. Precedent, tradition, form, 
play far greater part England than 
the United States. contrasted with 
American character, the English 
stable, conservative, and resistant 
change. And yet there readiness 
compromise, but the acceptance the 
new slow and gradual and, even when 
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accepted, fitted into the old 
forms. for this reason that the 
American, who not familiar 
should with the political changes 
England during the last half century, 
tends look upon English institutions 
static. 

While the common man 
United States was emerging into self- 
consciousness status, the Industrial 
Revolution resulted England the 
development the two nations which 
Disraeli deplored his novel, “Sybil.” 
The consequences this development 
have not yet been eliminated, despite the 
political emancipation the masses. The 
ideal equality educational oppor- 
tunity, one the earliest manifestations 
American democracy, has only just 
been accepted guide for educational 


policy England. 
III 


country which the foreigner 
apt consider materialistic and nothing 
more, education the best manifestation 
American idealism. Faith education 
and the provision equality educa- 
tional opportunity were ideals which 
were accepted soon after the Republic 
was established, The reason for such ac- 
ceptance was stated George Wash- 
ington his “Farewell Address” 
1796: 


Promote, then, object primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion knowledge. proportion the 
structure government gives force 
public opinion, essential that public 
opinion should enlightened. 


This has, indeed, been the major em- 
phasis repeated the “Builders 


American Democracy” from Washing- 
ton’s day the present. (See 
Office Education Bulletin, 1940. Ex- 
pressions Education Builders 
American Democracy.) 

While the States the young Repub- 
lic were beginning lay the foundations 
their educational systems, England 
long rejected the idea the public pro- 
vision education and left volun- 
tary organisations. And when the volun- 
tary system began supplemented 
publicly maintained elementary 
schools, the United States had 1874 
already advanced the provision 
free public secondary education for all, 
and higher education for those com- 
petent meet the standards admis- 
sion. While the number “Public 
Schools” England was beginning 
increased for the privileged classes, 
the American public school had already 
come accepted school estab- 
lished the public—supported chiefly 
entirely the public, controlled 
the public, and accessible the public 
upon terms equality, without special 
charge for tuition.” Public secondary 
schools were not emerge England 
until the beginning the present cen- 
tury. 

The difference the historical de- 
velopment the two systems had an- 
other result. The American system was 
unitary from the start, beginning first 
with the elementary school (later the 
kindergarten), leading the high 
school, and thence the college and 
university. The English system 
veloped without any plan; new types 
schools were added, the need arose, 
but without any articulation between 
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them. The idea unitary, planned 
system has only just emerged and still 
remains put into effect. 

English education still bears the 
marks its tradition formalism, 
American education, despite the empha- 
sis change and adaptation new 
needs, has also been affected the prac- 
tices the past. both countries this 
was due the late development 
adequate systems teacher preparation. 
England the disciplinary concept 
education has not entirely disappeared; 
the United States the reliance 
textbooks introduced time when 
teachers were relatively untrained has 
survived and has not been discarded 
everywhere. 

both countries there widespread 
opposition uniformity and educational 
prescriptions. Contrasted with highly 
centralised authorities for education, 
which other countries dictate all the 

etails the content and methods 
England the United States the 
sources policy. the 
United large part has been 
played professional organisations, 
teachers colleges and schools educa- 
tion, and public demand. England 
only recently that professional or- 
ganisations have assumed position 
leadership, while the contribution in- 
stitutes schools education still 
something expected the future. 

One result this difference that 
the United States, where there 
wealth research all aspects edu- 
cation, theory often ahead practice, 
whereas England theory has grown 
out practice. Progressive theories 
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education are first tried out private 
schools and then spread the public 
schools the United States. English 
teachers have the past been hesitant 
accepting new ideas and again only 
recently that certain receptivity has 
emerged. The American, since not 
wedded tradition, tends capti- 
everything else and the educational pen- 
dulum tends swing from one extreme 
another. School practice England 
modified slowly, may illustrated 
reference the last “Handbook 
Suggestions for the Consideration 
Elementary School Teachers,” 
lished the Board Education 
1937. Progressive ideas are accepted 
this volume but not the expense 
what considered good the tra- 
ditional practices. Education both 
countries marked variety within 
common framework. 


Generally speaking, however, there 
are greater differences between individ- 
ual schools England than the 
United States, where the differences are 
more marked between local systems 
schools. other words, the headmaster 
headmistress English school en- 
joys greater freedom than does the prin- 
cipal American school. 

The fact that the administration and 
provision education the United 
States has been left each the 
states, which vary size, distribution 
population, economy and wealth, makes 
compare them with those 
England. both countries, however, 
there strong opposition control 
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education central national authority. 
England the development na- 
tional system education was long de- 
layed because fear central control, 
and, when the foundations were laid 
the beginning the present century for 
national system education, great 
measure freedom was allowed the 
local education authorities such mat- 
ters curriculum and methods in- 
struction. The influence the Board 
Education 
through grant regulations and means 
suggestions rather than mandate 
and prescription. The American tradition 
was built local administration and 
state aid and control came later. 

both countries has been definitely 
realized that greater measure direc- 
tion policy but without interference 
with local autonomy must entrusted 
central national authority, the 
ideal ensuring equality educational 
opportunity every boy and girl ir- 
implemented everywhere. Eng- 
land the Education Act 1944 has 
given greater powers determining 
policy the Ministry Education, 
which turn assuming larger share 
the financial support education. 
the United States movement secure 
greater participation the Federal 
Government the provision funds 
for education began about years ago. 
Although Federal funds for various spe- 
cial types education, mainly voca- 
tional, have been provided and are con- 
stantly increasing, proposals provide 
Federal funds equalize educational 
opportunities and establish reasonable 
standards throughout the country have 
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been resisted the past through fear 
Federal control. The bills which have 
been introduced Congress more re- 
cently provide Federal aid for educa- 
tion have included definite provisions 
protect the States against interference 
Federal authority. present both 
the Democratic and Republican parties 
are agreed policy Federal aid, 
and may not long before such bill 
will enacted for the support ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
view the current demands, Com- 
mission Higher Education, appointed 
mended that Federal funds should also 
provided assist the colleges and 
universities the country. both coun- 
tries the importance greater expendi- 
ture funds for the support all types 
education, including the promotion 
research, has been recognised matter 
national interest. both countries 
the principle widely accepted that the 
distribution national funds should 
accompanied minimum control 
and prescription. 


The chief difficulty both countries 
implementing the ideal equality 
educational opportunity comes from the 
persistence the tradition local con- 
trol. the United States there existed 
only years ago about 127,000 sepa- 
rate local administrative bodies for edu- 
cation, with more members 
boards education school committees 
some States than there were teachers, 
and ranging size from localities with 
single teacher school system like 
that New York City with about 
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36,000 teachers, There has been move- 
ment both countries for the creation 
larger areas administration the 
only effective method equalising edu- 
cational opportunities and improving 
the quality education. England the 
result this movement has been 
reduce the number local education au- 
thorities from 315 146. Through the 
combination school areas, consolida- 
tion schools, and the provision 
transportation the number 
boards education rapidly being 
diminished the United States. 

The consolidation areas adminis- 
tration, however, within the States 
only partially successful achieving the 
main end—to provide every child with 
good school and with competent well- 
prepared and well-paid teachers. The 
unequal distribution wealth between 
the different States seriously handicaps 
progress; the poorer States have the 
larger number children edu- 
cated and, although the State govern- 
ments are beginning assume greater 
share the cost education, many are 
still raise adequate funds 
maintain satisfactory 
ards such matters school buildings, 
school year, provision text- 
books and other school equipment, and 
qualifications and salaries teachers. 
The fundamental problem both Eng- 
land and the United States how in- 
creased funds for education can pro- 
vided from the national source without 
interfering with the right local au- 
thorities adapt education local 
regional needs and the same time 
maintain satisfactory standards edu- 
cation. 
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The pattern administration 
many respects similar both 
Boards education education com- 
mittees represent the interests the 
public. The boards education 
school committees the United States 
are generally elected hoc. The pro- 
fessional administration the hands 
one country and director chief edu- 
cation officer the other, with the im- 
portant difference that administrative of- 
ficers the United States are generally 
teachers experience who have had 
professional preparation either for ad- 
ministration supervision schools. 
both countries the strength local 
system education determined the 
ability its administrators. the past 
and some extent present the ad- 
ministration education has been too 
bureaucratic the United States. 
important change taking place, how- 
ever, tendency give teachers 
greater measure participation those 
matters which they are competent 
make contribution as, for example, 
the making and revision courses 
study, methods instruction, and 
the selection textbooks. still true, 
nevertheless, that there are greater dif- 
between individual schools 
local area England than local 
system the United States. 


There striking difference the 
attitude the public the two coun- 
tries towards their The Ameri- 
can public the whole takes far 
greater interest its schools than does 
the English. large measure this dif- 
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ference due the fact that the most 
important part the work Ameri- 
can superintendent schools arouse 
and maintain public interest. Every 
method that can used bring the 
work the schools the attention 
the public employed—through pam- 
phlets, posters, reports, and the press. 
The larger metropolitan newspapers 
have their own educational staff writers. 
The character and form annual re- 
ports have been changed; they are at- 
tractively illustrated and written simply 
arouse public interest and enlist sup- 
port; they correspond the handbooks 
published England connection with 
Education Weeks, the more recent 
publications the Ministry Educa- 
tion the pamphlet Replanning Lon- 
don Schools. 

Publications and reports are supple- 
mented vast array organisations, 
either general like the service clubs 
(Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Chambers 
Commerce, Women’s Clubs and Labor 
Unions), which devote some their 
activities the support public educa- 
tion, specially formed for the purpose 
like parent-teachers associations, public 
education associations, and citizens com- 
mittees. these organisations many are 
state- and nation-wide. general they 
are devoted disseminating the idea 
that “Education Brings Dividends” both 
materially and spiritually. This note has 
been sounded only recently England; 
the famous White Paper Educational 
Reconstruction (1943) contained the 
following statement: 

“In the youth the nation have 
our greatest national asset. Even 
basis mere expediency cannot af- 
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ford not develop this asset the 
greatest advantage.” The enthusiastic 
interest education which was aroused 
this country the years preceding the 
enactment the Education Act, 1944, 
continuous feature the United 
States. 

The provision equality educa- 
tional opportunity the keynote the 
recent educational reform England; 
has always been the ideal set before 
the American public since the founding 
the Republic. the United States this 
ideal was responsible for the gradual 
evolution the single ladder broad 
highway education. The battle for 
free elementary education was won 
about the middle the last century and 
for free secondary education 1874; 
higher education state colleges and 
universities has always been free except 
for incidental fees. Compulsory educa- 
tion begins the age six generally 
and continues 15, 16, 17, and some 
states 18. few localities kinder- 
gartens have been established; the pro- 
vision nursery schools part the 
public school system only just begin- 
ning. Under the Education Act, 1944, 
the organisation English education 
moving the same direction the 
American. 

the reorganisation secondary 
education, however, sufficient attention 
has not been paid the American com- 
prehensive high school, which does not 
offer satisfactory solution the prob- 
lem providing equality educational 
opportunity. The chief weakness the 
American comprehensive high school 
that seeking meet the needs all 
adolescent youth with great range 
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individual differences ability, does 
not carry out successfully either the aca- 
demic vocational programme. The 
high school too slow for the fast and 
too fast for the slow. The standards 
attained the graduate academic 
studies are generally recognised 
about two years less than those 
Higher School Certificate. There 
tendency the large urban centres 
establish separate vocational high 
schools. More serious the fact, re- 
vealed recently the appointment 
special Commission, that neither the aca- 
demic nor the vocational programme 
adequately meets the needs about 
3,000,000 boys and girls slightly less 
than half all now attending high 
schools. Before embarking 
lateral school the type the Ameri- 
can comprehensive high school, would 
well investigate more seriously. 

The organisation American educa- 
tion free some the difficulties en- 
countered England. The United 
States does not have the problem the 
dual system independent schools. 
Education has been secular since the 
middle the 19th century, and, while 
there movement provide religious 
instruction schools, not likely 
tional. Private schools are few num- 
ber; some are modelled English Pub- 
lic Schools; some are experimental; the 
majority are Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. They are attended less than 
per cent the pupils and none re- 
ceive public aid. Nor does the United 
States have the problems separate 
schools for boys and girls; with few ex- 
ceptions the public schools are coeduca- 
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tional, practice which rarely ques- 
tioned. 
VII 


Neither the United States nor Eng- 
land has yet successfully solved the 
problem recruiting adequate sup- 
ply well-qualified teachers. The rea- 
son the same both countries—in- 
adequate salaries and low esteem the 
profession. Despite the recognition 
the importance education democ- 
racy, the important place the teacher 
has not yet been recognised. neither 
country has the changed character 
education its aims, content and 
methods instruction been realised. 
This does not mean that excellent teach- 
ers cannot found large numbers 
both countries. the United States, 
however, the average salary teachers, 
taking the country whole, was until 
recently less than that day labourer. 
that can added many places un- 
certainty tenure and others bureau- 
cratic administration. The opportunities 
other occupations and professions com- 
bined with low salaries have attracted 
men away from teaching, except the 
small number who hope rise ad- 
ministrative positions. The American 
public has been ready spend millions 
buildings and equipment but not 
salaries for teachers. 

both countries the preparation 
teachers still inadequate for the re- 
sponsibilities modern 


Standards are being raised the United 
States and some states require three 
four years education beyond the high 
school. this England still lags be- 
hind; the logic the recognition the 
equal importance teaching all levels 
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and the introduction unified salary 
scale has not yet been followed. The 
needs modern education will not 
met until the preparation teachers 
both countries raised the level 
that required for other professions. But, 
was stated the McNair Report, 
teachers are not race apart; some may 
animated enter the profession 
missionary zeal; the majority choose the 
profession career and should have 
the expectation that the rewards will 
commensurate both with the preparation 
required and the social importance 
their 

one respect education the United 
States differs radically from education 
England; the difference due the 
certain experimental attitude, which has 
been exalted philosophy, and part 
the size the country which, be- 
cause variety factors, encourages 
greater flexibility and adaptations lo- 
cal circumstances. The result that 
far greater degree than England, the 
United States great experimental 
laboratory education. Because the pub- 
lic takes direct interest education, 
also tends make its demands felt. 
Hence there greater readiness 
adapt education changing conditions. 

Further, more opportunities are pro- 
vided the United States for the ad- 
vanced study education all its as- 
pects. country where public imagi- 
nation has been captivated the con- 
quests science and the applications 
scientific method, not surprising 
that there has been extensive de- 
velopment research education— 
into its history, its social foundations, its 
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philosophy and, more particularly, its 
scientifically valid bases. country, 
again, which there great deal 
social mobility and which confidence 
the validity and reliability marking 
the traditional forms examinations 
has disappeared, there has been wide- 
spread development and use objective 
tests and measurements. The organisa- 
tion research education the 
United States preceded similar de- 
velopment England nearly thirty 
years. There some danger, however, 
that England the United States 
the employment scientific, particu- 
larly statistical, methods the study 
education may adopted the ex- 
pense more profound thinking about 
the aims and purposes 


would interesting, and some day 
may possible, compare standards 
attainment the educational systems 
the two countries objectively. Both 
have much common; where England 
stresses the importance character 
training the end education, the 
United States emphasizes training 
personality. Both countries, each its 
own way, seek promote the fullest de- 
velopment the individual. The Eng- 
lish tradition has devoted the major at- 
tention education the training 
élite; the United States more atten- 
tion has been given those average 
ability. both countries has been 
realised that the true aim democracy 
should adapt education the 
ability and aptitude each individual 
and provide for each that education 
which best capable profiting. 
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the qualitative differences between 
the educational systems the two coun- 
tries make any categorical 
statements. English education tends 
more academic, the American more 
practical. The shift emphasis from the 
subject the child, the chief contribu- 
tion the Handbook Suggestions is- 
sued the Board Education 1937, 


has dominated American education for 


generation more. The English pupil 
may know more than the American 
pupil after the same number years 
education; the American claim, how- 
ever, that the American pupil can 
more with what has learned. Because 
each the two countries has something 
learn from the other, becoming 
increasingly important that they should 
understand more about each other. 


AND FORBID THEM NOT 


SNELL SCHRIEBER 


Yesterday—I saw 

slice bread 

Lying the street 
Crushed the weight 
iron wheels 

And the press 

human feet. 


Precious bread— 

The essence 

Great farmlands 

Not scarred 

War’s unreason 

But blest the promises 
every changing season. 


Spring—when tiny seeds 
Wake darkened furrow, 
Summer—bringing gold 

each ripened head, 
Autumn—with great mounds 
chaffless flour, 
Winter—and fragrance 

warm loaves bread. 


saw picture 

children, pale and underfed, 
heir thin arms reaching 


Published the San Francisco Examiner May 24, 1948, connection 


with the United Nations Appeal for Children. 


Education Spanish Youth 


1939 General Francisco 
Franco Bahamonde was finally vic- 
torious over the armies the govern- 
ment Spain. Three years civil war 
were ended triumph for the Falange, 
the “Falange Espafiola Tradicionalista 
founded Franco’s precursors, Ramiro 
Ledesma, Onesimo Redondo, and Jose 
Antonio Primo Within 
short time the Franco rule Spain will 
have entered its second decade. has 
outlived its models, National Socialism 
and Italian Fascism. its ten years 
existence there has been opportunity 
educate entire generation second- 
ary school students, who will have pro- 
vided membership and leadership one 
the four groups comprising the Franco 
Youth Front.? The Youth Front trains 
the young men and women whose duty 
will perpetuate the Revolution. 
Successors the present incumbents 
office are ready. 

order appreciate the thinking 
that may expected from the next gen- 
eration Spain, this brief study 
secondary education Spain has been 
undertaken. Because the teaching his- 
tory and religion especially stressed 
Spain’s secondary schools, history and 
religion shall serve illustrate the edu- 


Traditional Spanish Phalanx the Council 
National Syndicatist Offensive. 

Most secondary students are enrolled the 

Article Law Primary Education (1945). 


* 29 


cational philosophy that emerges 
Spain. 


Spanish child begins school the 
age five, which age the Law 
Primary Instruction (1945) requires 
him attend school primary edu- 
cation. Until the age fourteen con- 
tinues this school unless, ten, 
chooses matriculate high school. 
Although secondary education the 
given the secondary school student. The 
first article the 1945 Law Primary 
Education reveals the government’s in- 
tention for the training primary 
school students. The primary school is: 


(a) make available all Spaniards 
general, obligatory culture. 

(b) systematically shape the will, 
conscience, and character the 
child fulfillment his duty and 
eternal destiny. 

(c) instill the child’s spirit the 
love and ideal service the 
country accordance with the in- 
spired principles the “move- 
ment.” 

(d) prepare the child for further 
studies and activities cultural 
nature. 

(e) contribute its own sphere 
the professional formation and ori- 
industrial, and commercial 


further the ends the law the 
family, the Catholic Church and the 


i 
me 
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state are endowed with certain inherent 
rights. The Law remarks that the 
family’s “inalienable right and inexora- 
ble duty educate its children and 
therefore choose the persons cen- 
ters where they may receive primary 
education, subordinating itself the law 
the which executing the com- 
mon The Church has the 
right establish primary schools to- 
gether with the privilege granting 
degrees. The Church also has the right 
watch and inspect all teaching 
public and private schools primary 
level, with regard the relation the 
teaching may have faith and cus- 
The state has “the right pro- 
mote and protect primary education 
the territory, create and sus- 
tain the schools (apart from private and 
religious institutions) that are necessary 
for the education all Spaniards, and 
grant the teachers professional titles. 
The inspection public and private 
schools exercised the state 
according its own 

The Law Primary Education ex- 
remarks what subject matter 
shall taught the primary, elemen- 
tary schools. Article provides for re- 
ligious education the Catholic faith, 
education which adjusted the 
“dogmatic principles, the Catholic, and 
the conditions the canonical law 
force.” Article asserts that “it 
the duty primary education, means 
rigorous discipline according the 
standards the ‘movement,’ develop 
strong and united national spirit and 

Law Primary Education (1945) Article II. 

Article III. 


Article IV. 
José Navarro. 
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instill the souls future genera- 
tions happiness and pride the coun- 
try.” Articles VIII and discuss social 
and intellectual education and say, 
education encourage the acquisition 
the necessary social knowledge for group 
living. Likewise, according accepted 
practices, must guide the students 
matters economy, foresightedness, 
and mutual appreciation.” Primary edu- 
the will and spirit, promote the de- 
velopment the intelligence, memory, 
and sensitiveness the scholars 
means instrumental, formative, and 
perfecting knowledge.” Article dis- 
cusses the importance physical edu- 
cation, declaring that not only 
encourages hygienic practices, but also 
makes youth strong, healthy, and well 
disciplined,” and goes hand hand with 
the intellectual and moral development 
the student. all levels education 
Spain mastery Spanish empha- 
sized essential. 


After five years attendance the 
primary school the student may trans- 
fer secondary school. This school 
portion the educational ladder 
called media and attended 
youth aged ten seventeen. The 
Technical Secretary Education’ esti- 
mates that there are one hundred and 
twenty state secondary schools (insti- 
tutos) and some fifteen hundred private 
secondary schools. all schools the cur- 
riculum carefully prescribed; there 
are “electives.” Successful completion 
the course study wins the Degree 
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the Classics, which prerequisite for 
entrance one Spain’s sixteen univer- 

All secondary schools are subject 
the Law Secondary Education pro- 
mulgated Franco September 
The law primarily concerns it- 
self with prescription entrance re- 
quirements, subjects instruction, text- 
books, grading and promotion, fees, dis- 
cipline, policies inspection, and ad- 
ministration. The preliminary article 
the law stresses six principles regulat- 
ing secondary schools studies: 


(a) teaching technique form per- 
sonality with firm foundation 
(religious, patriotic, humanistic). 

(b) Use cyclical teaching system 
provide continuity the studies. 

(c) logical consequence (b), 
abolishing mid-term and (daily) 
assignment tests (the end of) 
preventing memorization, 

(d) Separation teaching and examin- 
ing 

(e) Necessity the (State’s) responsi- 
bility for the teaching staff pub- 
lic well private 


*The administrative structure Spanish edu- 
cation follows continental pattern and fa- 
miliar any student French educational 
organization. 

Franco controlled the government Septem- 
ber 1938 and began publish laws even though 
the loyalist forces were still the field. 

New Law Secondary Education, 
Assembled Don Higinio Leon Oses (Chief 
the Section Institutos the Ministry Na- 
tional Education) and Don Rafael Perez Lopez 
and Don Miguel Iboney Requena (Technical 
Administrators the before-mentioned Minis- 
terial Departments). Published Garcia Encisco, 
1939, Year Victory, 29.” 

40. 

Saez Soler, Planes Estudios Espana. 
Edited The Junta Relaciones Culturales del 
Ministerio Asuntos Exteriores. 

The number which follows courses indicates 
the class hours devoted the subject each week. 
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(f) Intervention the state make 
unification possible. Control sub- 
ject matter means “general 


France, educational administra- 
tion centralized. Spanish educational 
controls radiate from Madrid. The 
Ministry Education approves all 
teachers and students. books may 
used any state private school with- 
out the approval special commis- 
sion the ministry. New schools are 
approved this bureau and old schools 
disapproved the ideals the “na- 
tional movement” are not being propa- 
gated them. All directives emanate 
from the Chief State, Franco. They 
are passed along through the Minister 
Education who directs their adminis- 
tration with the assistance subordinate 
directors. 

The Spanish government looks upon 
studies “disciplines fundamental 
During World War 
change the secondary school program 
was The teaching English was 
suspended and German was made re- 
quirement. Except for that change the 
program studies has been 


First Year 
Religion 
Latin (3) 
Spanish language (3) 
History and geography Spain (3) 
Arithmetic and geometry (3) 
Italian French (3) 
Elements natural science (3) 
Artistic, physical, and patriotic education 
(9) 

Gymnasium 

Music 

Manual training 


Art 
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Conferences patriotic formation 
youth 
Drawing 


Second Year 
Religion (2) 
Latin (3) 
Spanish (3) 
Geography and history Spain (3) 
Arithmetic (3) 
Italian French (3) 
Elements natural science (2) 
Artistic, physical, and patriotic education 
(9) 
Gymnasium 
Music 
Manual training 
Art 
Conferences patriotic formation 
youth 
Drawing 


Third Year 


Religion (2) 
Latin (3) 
Spanish (3) 
Universal geography and history (3) 
Arithmetic, geometry, and algebra (3) 
Italian French (3) 
Elements natural science (2) 
Artistic, physical, and patriotic education 
(9) 
Gymnasium 
Music 
Manual training 
Art 
Conferences patriotic formation 
youth 
Drawing 


Fourth Year 


Religion (2) 

Latin (3) 

Greek (3) 

Spanish literature and composition (3) 
Algebra and geometry (3) 

English German (3) 

Review Neo-Latin (1) 

Elements physical chemistry (2) 
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Artistic, physical, and patriotic education 
(9) 


Gymnasium 
Music 
Manual training 
Art 
Conferences patriotic formation 
youth 
Drawing 
Fifth Year 


Religion (2) 
Introduction philosophy (3) 
Latin grammar and literature (3) 
Greek grammar and literature (3) 
Spanish grammar and composition (2) 
History and geography Spain (2) 
Algebra and elements trigonometry (3) 
English German (3) 
Review Neo-Latin (1) 
Elements physical chemistry (2) 
Artistic, physical, and patriotic education 
(9) 
Gymnasium 
Music 
Manual training 
Art 
Conferences patriotic formation 
youth 
Drawing 


Sixth Year 


Religion (2) 

Theory knowledge and metaphysics (3) 

Latin grammar and literature (3) 

Greek grammar and literature (3) 

Spanish literature and survey foreign 
literature (2) 

History the Spanish empire (2) 

Algebra and survey analytical geometry 


English German (3) 

Review Neo-Latin (3) 

Review physical chemistry and natural 
sciences (2) 

Artistic, physical, and patriotic education 
(9) 

Gymnasium 


Music 
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Manual training 

Art 

Conferences patriotic formation 
youth 

Drawing 


Seventh Year 

Religion (2) 

Principal philosophical systems (3) 

Latin grammar and literature (3) 

Greek grammar and literature (3) 

Spanish literature and survey foreign 
literature (3) 

Spanish empire and value 

Advanced algebra (2) 

English German 

Review Neo-Latin (1) 

Review the elements physical chemis- 
try and natural sciences (2) 

Artistic, physical, and patriotic education 


(9) 


Gymnasium 

Music 

Manual training 

Art 

Conference patriotic formation 
youth 

Drawing 


Roman Catholicism the only ac- 
cepted faith Spain today. other 
religion may practiced 
From the time child enters the pri- 
mary school until, adult, fin- 
ishes his university course required 
study the religion the state. More- 
over, religion touches all subjects for 
the Church has been granted the privi- 
lege censoring all books used pub- 
lic private schools. And all teachers 


“The term “Hispanidad” refers the idea 
that all Spanish speaking people are included 
one super-national culture. 

Nueva Ripalda, 17th edition, edited Jose 
Vilamala: Barcelona, Spain, 1946. 


must approved the Church. Each 
teacher trained couple religious 
teaching with his her field speciali- 

The extent religion’s applicability 
subject matter nowhere better il- 
lustrated than that section the 
Nueva catechism, devoted 
the enumeration “modern errors.” 
The catechism whole approved 
for the schools. Both the Church and the 


state have endorsed it. 


Enumeration the Modern Errors 

The principal errors condemned the 
Church 

The first, Materialism 

The second, Darwinism 

The third, Atheism 

The fourth, Pantheism 

The fifth, Deism 

The sixth, Rationalism 

The seventh, Protestantism 

The eight, Socialism 

The ninth, Communism 

The tenth, Syndicalism 

The eleventh, Liberalism 

The twelfth, Modernism 

The thirteenth, Masonry 


Concerning Materialism and Darwinism 


What MATERIALISM? 

The system which denies the exist- 
ence God and the human soul, and ad- 
mits only matter. 

Why you admit the existence 
the soul? 

Because matter not able remem- 
ber, understand, will, requires, 
therefore, superior sense which the soul. 

What does Darwinism teach? 

That perfect animals proceed from 
the imperfect and particular, man from 

What you say about Dar- 
winism? 

That ridiculous and absurd 
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Why? 

likeness between free and intelligent man 
and stupid animal. 


Concerning Pantheism and Rationalism 


What the pantheists teach? 

That God not distinguished from 
the world. 

What you say about pan- 
theism? 

That impious and absurd 
error. 

Why? 

Because puts God, who in- 
finitely perfect, all the imperfections the 
world. 

What does rationalism teach? 

That reason sufficient ascertain 
all truths. 

this theory the rationalism 
valid one? 

Why? 

Because order ascertain truth, 
have have faith addition reason. 

What faith? 

supernatural virtue which induces 
believe the truths revealed the 
authority God who reveals them. 

between reason and faith? 

No, since they both come from God, 
there possibility contradiction. 

What the reason for some the 
manifested contradictions between reason 
and faith? 

Our own limitations understand- 
ing which times does not perceive clearly 
what reason prescribes what faith pre- 


Concerning Protestantism and Socialism 


What does Protestantism deny? 
denies the authority and infallibil- 


The sections Atheism have been omitted 
for the sake brevity. 
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ity the Church and accepts only the 
Scripture, interpreted its own fancy. 

Who was the founder this heresy? 

traitorous friar—haughty and cor- 
rupt—called Luther. 

How can you prove the authority and 
infallibility the Church? 

Because they are necessary and Jesus 
Christ bestowed them. 

When did Jesus Christ grant the 
Church this infallibility and supreme au- 
thority? 

When ordered the Apostles 
preach and baptize all persons, promising 
them his assistance for and bestowing 
upon them his own authority. 

What does socialism teach? 

That the state can dispose private 
goods which are sources wealth, and 
distribute them among the workers 
judges convenient. 

What you say about so- 
cialism? 

That absurd system and, 
above all, unjust. 

Why? 

Because violates private ownership, 
which sacred, and unjustly disposes 
that which not its own. 


Concerning Communism and Syndicalism 


What does communism teach? 

That there right ownership 
and all material goods are for the masses. 

what way communism absurd? 

denying the right ownership 
using, moreover, cruel means succeed 
its 

What syndicalism? 

the union the working class 
intent upon destroying society, and appor- 
tioning private property, and defending its 
presumed rights. (Of course the syndicalism 
refer that which the anarchists and 
the followers the so-called “anarchistic- 
believe in.) 

Why syndicalism brutal and per- 
nicious? 

Because does not respect the right 
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and the just, and plans ruin society and 
apportion all riches the universe means 
revolution. 


Concerning Modernism and Masonry 


What does Modernism defend? 

Outwardly, defends faith, but 
reality, accepts all the modern errors. 

What Masonry? 

perverse organization which, with 
seemingly humanitarian ends, schemes 
ruin society and the 

What methods does use accom- 
plish these very perverse objectives? 

Crime, hypocrisy, and mystery. 

What sin committed those con- 
nected with Masonry? 

very grave sin, bringing about ex- 
communication from the Church. 

What the basis all these errors? 

Presumption understanding and 
corruption the heart. 

What are the principal arguments 
our Sacred Religion? 

The Prophets and miracles. 

What others? 

The sublimity its doctrine, 
rapid propagation, its admirable conserva- 
tion, testimony martyrs, and above all, the 
sanctity the life and death its Divine 
Founder. 


Concerning the Secular State 


Should the State secular? 

ought profess the only true religion which 
the Catholic Religion. 


Concerning Liberalism, Dogmatically 


Considered 


What does liberalism teach? 

That the State independent the 
Church. 

What steps liberalism can dis- 
tinguished? 

Three principal ones. 

What first step teach? 

That the Church ought sub- 


ordinate the State. 


What the liberals deduce from 
this doctrine? 

That they are not obliged comply 
with laws the Church (or evangelical 
advice) when they are opposition those 
the State. 

What does the second step teach? 

That the powers the Church and 
State are equal and independent. 

What does this imply? 

That all civil laws are obligatory and 
just, even though they oppose the Com- 
mandments the Church. 

What does the third step teach? 

That the Church superior the 
State, but the present time ought 
permit its independence with all the other 
liberties that liberalism teaches. 

Has the Church condemned all these 
errors? 

Yes, Father; principally the ency- 
clical “Quanta Cura” and the “Syl- 

this point what does the Catholic 
doctrine teach? 

That the State ought subject itself 
the Church, like the body the soul 
and the present eternity. 

How establish the superiority 
the Church the State? 

its very noble aim which eternal 
salvation man—very superior the tem- 
poral aims characteristic the State. 

some cases the State independ- 
ent the Church? 

Yes, when concerned with temporal 
affairs not related spiritual and ethical 
matters. 

true that the Church ought not 
politics? 

Very true—politics always staying 
within its just limits, not meddling reli- 
gion. 

What Jesus Christ’s doctrine 
these cases? 

Render unto Caesar that which 
Caesar’s and God that which God’s. 
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Concerning Other False Freedoms 
Liberalism 


What other freedoms does liberalism 
defend? 

Freedom conscience, freedom 
worship, and freedom the press. 

What does “freedom conscience” 
mean? 

That one can practice the religion 
dictated his conscience, and religion 

true that man can choose the 
religion which pleases him most? 

No, since should only practice the 
Catholic, the apostolic, the Roman, which 
the only true religion. 

What does “freedom worship” 
mean? 

That the government ought favor 
free exercise all religions however false 
they may be. 

What is, then, the Government’s 
obligation this point? 

entertain first and afterwards 
assist the only true religion which the 
Catholic religion. 

But should not assist and protect 
all the opinions its subjects? 

Yes, Father, always, these opinions 
are not condemned the Church. 

The authority print and publish 
without previous censorship all opinions 
matter how absurd and corrupt they may 
be. 

Should not the Government repress 
this freedom means previous censor- 
ship? 

Obviously, yes. 

Why? 

Because must prevent deceit, slan- 
der, and corruption its subjects who act 
directly against the common good. 

Are there any other pernicious free- 
doms? 

Yes, Father, freedom education, 
freedom propaganda, and freedom 
assembly. 

Why are these freedoms injurious? 
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Because they serve teach false be- 
liefs, propagate vice, and scheme 
against the Church. 

Does the Church tolerate these free- 
doms? 

No, Father, repeatedly has con- 
demned them. 

the Church opposed progress? 

The Church opposed progress 
error; but has always encouraged 
progress the truth, which true 

Does the Church place obstacles 
freedom? 

The Church places obstacles the 
freedom vice; but encourages freedom 
the good and virtuous, 


Concerning Liberalism, Morally 
Considered 


What sin liberalism? 

very serious sin against faith. 

Why? 

and errors condemned the Church. 

lawful for Catholic call him- 
self liberal? 

No, Father. 

Why? 

Because scandalous take the 
name error condemned the 

Can Catholics completely partially 
believe liberalism and call themselves 
“Liberal Catholics”? 

No, Father, because Catholics can- 
not completely partially approve that 
which the Church has condemned. 

Can Catholic ignore his religion 
like the common man, only practicing 
private? 

the contrary, his works 
common man because his important 
transcendency, merit great punishment 
great reward. 


The Secular School and the Only School 


What mean when say 
the secular school? 
Centers education where God and 


~~ 


Religion are ignored and only scientific and 
worldly knowledge treated. 

Why are the above-mentioned 
schools harmful? 

Because education they ignore 
religious obligations, treat scientific infor- 
mation inadequately, and moral education 
without established foundation. 

What the principal reason? 

The principal reason because the 
secular school anti-religious practice. 

What meant the school”? 

single organization teaching 
centers directed the state, free, coeduca- 
tional, and above all secular and obligatory 
for all 

What you think the only 
school? 

bad, and some ridiculous and absurd. 

How may this seen? 

That obligatory and free 
good; but that secular and moreover 
co-educational prohibited the Religion 
and the Christian Ethics. 

What portion ridiculous and ab- 
surd? 

Offering all families free schools paid 
for them without considering economic 
means. 


Concerning the Reading Liberal Papers 


Does person who subscribes 
liberal journal commit serious sin? 

Yes, Father. 

Why? 

Because contributed his money 
evil, places his faith danger, and bad 
example others. 

liberal newspaper just once? 

Yes, Father, indeed, seldom that 
the news articles read are slightly dan- 

Are there certain logical causes 
which require reading liberal journal? 

Rare, but possible. 

What should one this case 
avoid erring? 
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Question wise and prudent director. 


Note: May you warned that even though 
there reason for reading part newspaper 

this does not mean that right read 
the remainder it. 


what means can one identify 
liberal journals? 

The following: 

they call themselves liberal. 

they defend freedom conscience, 
freedom worship, freedom the 
press, any the other liberal 
errors, 

they attack the Roman Pontiff, the 
clergy, the Religious Orders. 

they belong liberal parties. 

they comment news judge 
personalities with liberal criterion. 

they unreservedly praise the good 
moral and intellectual qualities 
liberal personalities parties. 

If, reporting the events concerned 
with the battle waged Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and His Holy Church 
against their enemies today, they re- 
main 

Note: One certain way ascertain whether 
published with “ecclesiastic censorship.” Censor- 
ship should stamped preferred place 


perfectly clear letters avoid any kind mis- 
understanding. 


these cases what the best rule 
follow avoid mistake? 

Not read any journal without pre- 
vious consultation with father-confessor 
and approval him. 

What should good Catholic 
relation the press? 

Eradicate the impious and liberal and 
subscribe and propagate the Catholic. 


Concerning Civil Matrimony and Divorce 


What civil marriage? 

Marriage said before civil authority 
without intervention the Church. 

civil marriage true marriage? 

No, stupid concubinage. 


Why? 
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Because true marriage ought 
celebrated before ecclesiastical authority ful- 
filling, moreover, all that ordained 
Jesus Christ and our Holy Mother, the 
Church. 

What divorce? 

Separation spouses with power 
remarry. 

Does the Law God sanction per- 
fect divorce? 

means. 

Why? 

Because hinders rational union 
the spouse, education the children, peace 
and domestic harmony, and morality—all 
which should reflected the family. 

Are Catholics obligated support 
the religion the Church and the main- 
tenance the clergy with their money? 

Obviously, yes. 

Why? 

Because the expenditures the Ec- 
clesiastic Society should taken care 
the members who are the Catholics, and 
God has commanded this the Old and 
New Testament. 

Should the 
Church and clergy? 

Yes, Father. 

Why? 

Because the Catholic Religion con- 
tributes material, scientific, and moral 
progress man, and the States ought 
give thanks God encouraging and 
maintaining his religion. 

What the merit this good work? 

contributes God’s work and 
defends the faith against error, and 
good example all. 


the 


States maintain 


Concerning the Religious Orders 


Should the Religious Orders ex- 
pelled dissolved? 

No, Father. 

Why? 


Questionarios para Los Estudios del Bachi- 
llerato, Barcelona, Spain, 1939. Section IV, pp. 3-6 
(questionnaire the studies covered the sec- 
ondary school degree). 
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Because the religious members are 
citizens who live consecrated Our Holy 
Father fulfilling their rightful duties, mak- 
ing great contribution humanity, and 
spreading progress and civilization through- 
out the 


Each year the secondary school’s 
seven year program has course his- 
tory part its curricular sequence. 
his first year the Spanish youth con- 
centrates the following general 


Primitive Spain and its 

The great heroes and kings Castile, 
Navarre, and 

The glorious reign the Catholic kings 
with the formation united 
Justification for the expulsion the 
Jews.... 

Spain realizes the greatest event its 
history the discovery the New World. 

Greatness the Spanish Empire during 
the reigns Charles Spain and Charles 

Magnificent reign Phillip 
lamentable defeat the Spanish Ar- 

Spain battles unfriendly Europe the 
17th century defend the 

The war 
Spain’s enemy the sea, takes the spoils 
such 

The House Bourbon, Miserable ef- 
fect French influence and the infiltration 
Masonry spite the Catholicism 
the 

The War Independence with its re- 
ligious, monarchic, and Spanish significance. 

The civil wars the 19th century—the 
significance the repulsion liberalism. 

The Revolution and the disastrous 
effects the first republic. 

Miguel Primo Rivera—patriotism, 
order, authority, and conquest North 
Africa. 
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The second republic. Its anti-national 
and anti-catholic policy. The separatist 
dividers the country and the invasion 

The “National Movement.” Its origin, 
men, and historic Its patriotic, 
moral, and religious significance. 


Second 


The first inhabitants and the coloniz- 
The Roman conquest Spain and the 
heroic spirit the 

The preaching Christianity Spain 

Germanic invasion. Spanish Visigothic 

Arabic conquest Spain, Weakness 
the 

The Cid the historic and literary pro- 
totype the heroic, Christian Spaniard. 

Great kings the reconquest. 

The reigns Navarre and 

The great reign Ferdinand and 
the Union Castile and 

The problem the Straits Gibral- 
The Catholic kings. Unity 
expulsion Jews, the conquest Naples. 

Events preceding the discovery 
Columbus and his great voyages 
under protection the great Queen 
Isabel. 

Charles and the European wars. 
Spain Europe during this period. Con- 
quests Mexico and Peru. 

Phillip II, the great Spanish 
The Invincible 

Phillip cultural and artistic 
height Spain and its international influ- 
ence. 


pp. 6-11. 
pp. 11-15. 
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and over 

The House 
Succession. 

Charles III. War against England. Un- 
fortunate French Encyclopedic and Ma- 
sonic influences the directing minorities. 

Charles and the French Revolution. 

Napoleon’s treacherous misconcep- 

The glorious Spanish War Independ- 
ence. Spanish thought during the war 
anti-foreign, traditional, Catholic, and 

Ferdinand VII. Liberals and absolutists 
and anti-Spanish policy England and 

Isabel 

The first republic—disorder, riots, in- 
surrection, and thefts. Its weakness 
and error liberal democratic 

The brutal and unjust North American 
aggression. Heroic defense Cuba and 
the Philippines. War Africa and the 
historical and geographical importance 
North Morocco. 

The reign General Primo Rivera 
—return government rightful au- 
thorities, order, anti-parliamentarianism. 
The pseudo-intellectuals, masonry, and the 
international Jewish financiers cause the 
collapse the Monarchy. 

The second republic with its disasters, 
its disorder, and its crimes. Its 
and anti-catholic ideal. 

The Movement. 
Spain once again becomes historic. 


Franco. 


Third 


Divisions history: 

Pre-historic, historic plan 
Babylonian empire, the Hebrew na- 
tions, history Greece, and Greek 

History 
Christianity; its preaching and dissemi- 
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nation, persecutions. The organization 
the Catholic Church. The splendor the 
Christian culture the East and the West. 

Germanic invasions. 

End the Roman Empire the West. 

Important Germanic monarchies. 

The Empire the 

The great feudal monarchies. 

The Ten Years War. 

The schism the West. 

The Turkish 

The great geographical discoveries. 

The Renaissance. 

The formation great nationalities. 
Moral purity the Spanish nationality, 
faithful servant the catholic spirit 
medieval Christianity. Political supremacy 
Spain. 

The Protestant Reformation. Its moral 
and puritanic pretense. Its revolutionary 
foundation and solvent rationalism. 

The Counter-Reformation. The Society 

Religious Wars. 

English revolution. Its character—hypo- 
critical, puritanic, and tyrannically anti- 
catholic. 

Political superiority France. Louis 
XIV. The principal European states dur- 
ing the 18th century. England, France, 
Prussia, Austria, and Sweden. Dutch and 
English colonization. Their commercial 
and materialistic view—exploitation the 
lower classes. Independence the United 
States. 

French Revolution. Its causes—encyclo- 
pedic, Masonic, and anti-Catholic. 

The Directorate, the Consulate, and the 
Empire. Napolean Bonaparte. 

Independence Spanish America and 
Brazil. Weakening the Mother 
country. Masonic and encyclopedic influ- 
ences. England anti-Spain. 

The Congress Vienna and the Holy 

18. 
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General peace Europe after the Holy 

Progress the Revolution. 

The Orient question. 

Napolean III. Victoria England; 
the English Empire. Its character ex- 
ploitating inferior classes. Disgraces In- 
dia. Financial, materialistic thought. Actual 
instability the British Empire. 

The Unification Italy. 

Franco-Prussian 

The United States North America. 
The inferior and materialistic sense the 
North American Civilization. Lack prin- 
ciples and moral unity. Its unjust ag- 
gression against Spain and the Spanish 
American countries. Moral superiority 
Hispano-America over North America. 
The European War. Its remote causes. 
The materialization Europe con- 
sequence rationalism and the Reforma- 

Need for fundamental reform Euro- 
pean civilization which today blind 
alley. Spain and her exemplary mission. 


Fourth Year 


the fourth, the previous three 
courses, the outline European civiliza- 
tion and its history are presented. Dur- 
ing the fourth year the student ex- 
pected “complete his knowledge 
universal political history with the study 
culture, civilization nations, and 
happenings which politically influence 
the development humanity the 
spiritual, ideological, and cultural as- 
Special emphasis placed 
the culture the 20th century and the 
consequences World War Democ- 
racy ridiculed. Communism de- 
scribed lowering mankind ma- 
chinelike existence. Fascism discussed 
its national, spiritual, 
sense and praised “the dignifier the 
human 
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Fifth Year 


This year’s work intended ac- 
quaint the student with the internal and 
cultural life Spain order that 
she may understand Spain’s great con- 
tributions and present influence. The 
dramatic, historical facts are again pre- 
sented background for understanding 
the material studied the close the 
year. The course ends with emphasis 
upon: 


The unjust and aggressive North 
American war against Spain. The heroism 
the Spaniards legitimate defense her 
colonies and patriotic 

Government Dictator Primo 
Rivera and his popularity. His desire turn 
from parliamentarianism that which 
traditionally Spanish. Beginning separa- 
tive Spain’s international pres- 
tige. Security national and local prop- 

Fall the monarchy. The inter- 
national Masonic-Jewish plot. The ambi- 
tious and spiteful 

Five years the Republic. Anti-Catho- 
lic, anti-military, anti-Spanish ideals the 
Republic. Burning convents, persecution 
religious teaching, and oppression the 
army. Spain hands Masonry, interna- 
tional socialism and the Comintern. 

The great uprising and representative 
Crimes, assassinations, thefts, and 
sacrilegious acts committed the “Reds.” 


Sixth and Seventh Years 


the sixth and seventh years, ad- 


dition the history the Spanish Em- 


Ibid., 26-27. 

36. 

Loc. cit. 

Huerta, Manual Educacién Politica 
(Manual Political Education) Madrid, Spain, 
date. 
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splendid expansion Spain the mod- 
ern The student now ready 
understand the value the Hispanidad 
movement, which Spain’s plan ac- 
quire political, economic, and cultural al- 
legiance all Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. great part the seventh year 
devoted explaining, justifying, and 
encouraging this movement. Its spiritual 
superiority compared with the “insig- 
nificant actions” other countries. The 
Franco government pictured the 
spearhead this universal movement 
and the “defender true civilization 
which 


The Spanish school teacher uses text- 
books approved the state. she 
also provided with handbook titled 
Manual Political This 
book intended familiarize the 
teacher with the principles that the re- 
gime wishes have propagated. The 
following description Spanish history 
translated from the supplement this 


handbook. 


Instructions teachers 
Lesson I—Spain’s calling 


The development country consti- 
tutes its history, and, thus, must look 
the events which have shaped life our 
country. knowing and understanding 
the past our Nation, will able 
act now and the future. Providence be- 
stows upon all individuals well nations 
certain aptitudes. Also, each nation has 
special and private duty which name 
its Every person should per- 
form something worth during his life 
working happiness, overcoming dif- 
ficulties, and employing all his intelli- 
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gence. This his “calling.” Each nation 
has its special “calling” which fulfills 
order realize prosperous and good life 
and respected other countries when 
dealing with the destiny the world. Ac- 
cordingly, the individual and the nation 
place themselves position from which 
they are best able carry out their duty. 
England, with her commercial duty; Italy, 
the artistic, and have seen 
them become great and prosperous nations. 
Spain also has her calling which the de- 
fense and propagation spiritual values 
throughout the world—that bring 
all parts its projected civilization and the 
Gospel. obvious that, the history 
Spain, when our nation began its great call- 
ing was strong and powerful, and when 
later turned other missions became 
weak and poor. The “calling” gives per- 
severance the soul and the opportunity 
sacrifice. 


Lesson Spain’s integration 


About 2000 years before Christ the Iber- 
ian Peninsula was inhabited vigorous 
race from Africa called Iberians and 
also other men called Celts. this time 
Spain did not exist any unity. The tribes 
were divided, living without common 
mission and complete separatism. Many 
years later the Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
Carthaginians arrived from the 
North, and South coasts the Mediter- 
ranean. They founded various colonies and 
taught the inhabitants many useful things, 
that Spain might become great nation. 
Then, from powerful and superior civili- 
zation came the soldiers the Roman Em- 
pire fight against the 
took them over three hundred years con- 
quer Spain, due the Spanish guerillas, 
who like Viriato, were terror the best 
Roman generals, and the great cities like 
Numancia which was defended from the 
assaults the enemy for fourteen years— 
the soldiers preferring die before sur- 
rendering. The Romans brought their wise 
laws and the Latin language from which 
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Spanish derived. When the Romans ruled 
our country, Spain acquired unity and be- 
came nation unified language and 
law. Later when Christ was born Pales- 
tine and his doctrines preached our coun- 
try the Apostle, Santiago, and accepted 
with intense faith the Spaniards, reli- 
gious unity also became reality during the 
reign the Roman emperor, 
With the collapse the Roman Empire 
and the invasion the “barbarians,” terri- 
torial unity was severed many zones 
until the Visigoths became absolute rulers 
the nation. During the reign their king, 
Leovigildo, Spain was unified but attained 
religious unity again only after his son, 
King Recaredo, declared Spain Cathe- 
lic. Spain had suffer third invasion 
the eight century the Arabs, and 
took the Spanish eight centuries effect 
reconquest. ... The Arabs were continually 
forced South, and the different reigns were 
gradually liquidated. With the marriage 
Ferdinand Aragon and Isabel 
Castile, the conquest the last Moorish 
hold Granada, and with the incorpora- 
tion the kingdoms Navarra, Spain be- 
came entirely and ma- 
terially the road greatness. 


Lesson Spain 


With Granada conquered the Catho- 
lic Kings and Navarra incorporated, Spain 
realized territorial unity. With the rise 
the nobility and military orders, she 
achieved unity authority with the expul- 
sion the Jews and the Arabs, and the 
establishment the Inquisition which 
guarded the faith Christ and punished 
crimes against the faith—she achieved re- 
ligious unity. Spain was her lands, 
her law, her spirit, and her lan- 
guage. Thus Spain, being superior 
all other countries because the knowl- 
edge acquired from the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Arabs, felt obliged 
project her spiritual values all parts 
the 

Nine months after the conquest 
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Granada, Christopher Columbus, with the 
protection the Catholic kings, discovered 
the American continent and there the best 
warriors and evangelizers went explore 
and conquer lands for Spain and for Christ. 
brought our language, religion, race, 
laws, justice, customs, and civilization 

the 16th century Spain was empire 
great and powerful the world has ever 
known. Her scientific, artistic, and lit- 
erary development was also extraordinary. 
Hence, the 18th century was aptly named 
the “Golden Age,” with eminent leaders 
sculpture, art, theology, poetry, prose, 
science, medicine, missionary work and 
other Among many can mention 
few: Alonso Cano, Greco, Velazquez, 
Murillo, Herrera, Francisco Vitoria, 
Melchor Cano, San Juan Cruz, Santa 
Teresa Jesus, Quevedo, Cervantes, Lope 
Javier, Ignacio Loyola, and many others. 

The Spanish spirit extended throughout 
the world influencing all the countries 
where its culture and faith were introduced. 

the years Carlos and Felipe 
Spain, “unified,” still was very great. She 
had completed her mission and she 
owed her 


Lesson Spain 


With the Bourbon dynasty came 
Philip with ministers, generals, customs, 
and influences from France. Hence, Spain, 
influenced France, lost her sense 
destiny and was obliged follow course 
which was not her own. She lost her spiri- 
tuality and personality and entered period 
decadence, She entered into wars 
defend ideals which were not her own 
but those France, and thus wasted her 
economic resources, her army, her navy, 
and her influence, and prestige. 

Revolutionary doctrines which denied 
the existence God and the soul pene- 
trated our country. Secret Masonic societies 
appeared, and began losing our posses- 
sions Italy, lower Countries, and Amer- 
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During the 19th century our nation had 
two opportunities rectify such conduct 
and claim our destiny. The first was the 
War Independence against the Napo- 
leonic invasion, when Spain was able 
conquer and repel the French. But 
remained politically conquered the lat- 
ter’s “liberalism,” which continued in- 
fluence our country with its laicization, 
liberties, and Our second 
opportunity was realized during two civil 
struggles called the Carlist Wars. The 
defenders Spanish tradition rose against 
those who were responsible for the country 
losing its historic calling. But the defenders 
failed due misunderstanding and 
treachery. 

Later there were rebellions, insurrec- 
tions, national and international wars, and 
brief reigns other dynasties and the 
Republic. The political parties created 
this time produced disunion and pre- 
vented progress. Marxism appeared, and 
the end the 19th century all the rest 
that immense and rich empire that had 
Spain now found herself with 
her historical and traditional values de- 
stroyed and longer the leader the 

The century brought many un- 
happy events pass Spain. Despotic and 
dictatorial communism 
were military failures Morocco, and 
separatism once again appeared, Only dur- 
ing the six years that the dictatorship lasted 
did enjoy peace and happiness. But the 
latter disappeared did the House 
our country reached the limit its ruin. 
Spain was now neither unified nor great; 
found ourselves situation opposed 
our mission, and this fact owe our 


Lesson V—Spain before its new rise 


During the reign Alfonso XII, the 
last king the House Bourbon, there 
were twenty-nine governments, transgres- 
sions against the king, assassinations presi- 
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dents and the Consejo Ministers, 
military losses Africa, and the last 
period, strikes, riots, and acts terror were 
the order the day. 

All this gave rise the establishment 
Miguel Primo Rivera who, acting with 
the assent the king and the wish the 
people, declared himself president. After 
two years replaced the military ministers 
with men civil status. dissolved all 
political parties, forming one which 
named the Patriotic Union. His fellow 
leaders were men outstanding calibre 
such Jose Calvo Sotelo and the 
Count Guadalhorce Public Works. 
During this period many advances were 
made. 

Slander, underground political parties, 
Masonry, marxism, and separatism 
brought end the dictatorship which 
had lasted little more than six years, 
time when Spain realized tranquility, order, 
and national and international prestige. The 
king remained the hands his enemies 
and Spain (the people), realizing her weak- 
ness, turned her back and allowed the tri- 
umph the Republic the elections 
April 14, 1931. After only month 
existence, the Republic realized the futile 
pretext for its inauguration monarchical 

Madrid, Seville, Valencia, Malaga, 
and other important cities, convents and 
temples were burned; religious persons 
were maltreated; works art were de- 
stroyed; well-known dwellings were seized. 
The Cortes created constitution which 
was markedly leftist, and with supplement- 
ary laws which appeared later, caused the 
disappearance the crucifix and the teach- 
ing the Catechism the schools; dis- 
solved the Society Jesus; separated the 
Church from the State, prohibiting outward 
acts the,Church; divorce became estab- 
lished; cemeteries were secularized; there 
was even law allowing Catalonia have 


Spain, Arise! 
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government, parliament, and its own laws 
independent those the nation. 

All this led the destruction the 
faith the child and dissolution the 
Church, army, family, and unified coun- 
try. And with changes and strikes the 
streets and factories, personal safety was 
longer assured. 

The first days October, 1934, 
anarchist-communist-separatist 
broke out Asturias, Madrid, Catalonia, 
and other regions. was stopped, but 
lamely punished. This was the condition 
Spain before the great rising. 

Our country had lost the little tradition 
that remained its will spiritual power 
and was instead extremely grave 
period immorality, atheism, disunion, in- 
justices, and anarchy. 


Lesson VI—Arriba Spain! 


Spain now ruined and without mission, 
could rise, save herself, and attain the great- 
ness she once had only renewed impulses 
strength all the citizens. For this 
reason, when say “Arriba Spain,” 
wish understood that are under- 
taking the great task rebuilding Spain 
means total unity, work, and justice 
order that the country may occupy its 
rightfully high place the world nations. 
Therefore, was necessary establish 
new order which was the intent Ramiro 
Ledesma and Redondo who 
founded the J.O.N.S. Later became 
reality when Jose Antonio Primo 
Rivera created the 
grouped later with the Tradicionalismo, 
constituting organization called “Fa- 
lange Espafiola Tradicionalista los 
J.O.N.S.” Its emblem—yoke and arrows; 
its and black; its 
Spain great and free” and “for country 
bread and justice.” The new movement be- 
came synthesized “Arriba Spain.” Its 
principles were the work the gifted and 
intelligent youth, José Antonio, and came 
forth return the Spanish nation toward 
its destiny and social justice—for this 


; 
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reason calling itself 

The Falange rid the country the ma- 
terialistic course she was following, substi- 
tuting the spiritualism which Spain had 
the great epochs. suppressed the arti- 
ficial political parties and the capitalistic and 
marxist economic systems, substituting na- 
tional-synlicalistic solutions founded love 
and brotherhood all Spaniards. The Fa- 
lange comrades worked with ardor and en- 
thusiasm implant this new order. They 
founded the the newspapers “Fe,” 
“Arriba” and the Feminine Section, 
Jose Antonio and his collaborators 
series acts, succeeded attracting persons 
all social classes small towns and cities 
fight for the cause. these trials they 
were constantly persecuted and many the 
finest were assassinated, 

With the triumph the Popular Front 
the elections February 1936, the 
Falange suffered period maximum 
persecution. Its founder was held and put 
jail, and some months later the Republic 
stained its hands with innocent blood 
assassinating two the most illustrious sons 
Spain, Jose Calvo Sotelo and Jose An- 
tonio Primo Rivera. this action the 
sentence death had been placed the 
Falange and thus July 18, 1936, the 
National Uprising broke had suc- 
ceed order that “Arriba Spain” might 
become reality. 


Lesson VII—The Youth Front—Its Con- 


stitution and Significance 


Before the rising, the youth formed 
groups the different political parties, and 
April, 1937, the Decree Unifica- 
tion, Franco allied them all under or- 
ganization called the “Youth Organiza- 
tion.” 

The “Youth Organization” was heroic 
institution time when Spain was gaining 


the But after the war was 


The Youth Front. 
Falange Youths. 
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necessary regulate its functions means 
by-laws giving more power and de- 
termining with clarity the mission the new 
Spain was assigning her youth. For this 
reason December 1940, the Chief 
proclaimed the Law the Frente Ju- 

The Frente Juventudes the most 
important section the Spanish Movement 
because includes all youth order carry 
out its services the state. Its diverse 
aspects are patriotic, political, physical, pre- 
military, religious, moral, cultural, social 
service the country. The constitution 
states that the first class formed 
the Spanish youth should prepare 
direct the destiny Spain. For this reason 
the men tomorrow are taken the 
Frente Juventudes tender age, 
taught, and modeled that later age 
they will fit take part the Move- 
ment, the savior the country. Also, 
builds them physically, that may 
have healthy and vigorous race; gives 
them pre-military education that they 
may assistance called upon lend 
their services the country. There are four 


groups the encompassing 
all 


Sindicato Espanol Universitario (S. 
U.) (Spanish University Syndi- 
cate) students higher learning 
without limit age. 

Escolares (Section Student 
Centers), comprising youth ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
(official well private schools) 
from years up. 

Aprendices (working class section), 
comprising workers city offices 
from 14-21 years. 

Seccion Rurales Campesinos 
(Rural Section), comprising farm 
workers from 14-21 years age. 

The “Frente Juventudes” also has 

voluntary group which called Falanges 
Juveniles integrated the 


We 
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select youth. the most select group and 
trained for the most important services 
the country. There also exist the “Fleches 
and the “Flechas 
which enable the youth become informed 
should they need join either the Navy 
Air Force. 


Lesson XXI—The National Rising 


When the good Spaniards suddenly 
and frightfully realized that the faith and 
independence the country were great 
danger, they joined with the Army, the 
only power which could save the nation. 
The Army with the Falange and Tradici- 
onalismo, performed the “National Rising.” 

Only leader conduct the Spaniards 
victory was lacking, and among all 
emerged the Caudillo, savior Spain. 
From all the outstanding military chiefs 
came General Francisco Franco Bahamon- 
de, who was chosen chief because his out- 
standing ability, talent, and love for Spain. 
Jose Antonio was the intelligent political 
creator the Movement and the herald 
the Revolution, then Franco was the 
executive branch it. these two men 
Spain owes thanks for being freed from the 
great danger she was in. 

the battle brought the “Rising” 
there were two armies face face civil 
war National Army—constructive 
and defender Catholicism, order, and all 
Spanish soldiers went into 
combat carrying the two-toned national 
flag and singing the hymn, “Marcha Gra- 
the Red Army—foreignized, de- 
structive, without order, enemy God— 
whose militiamen waved the Red Soviet 
flag with the sickle and hammer and sang 
the “International.” 

The Revolution Spain was one love, 
pardon, unity—a struggle defend the 
humble and middle classes that they 
might enjoy better life. That which was 
anti-Spain was one hate, vengeance, 


Air Forces. 
Naval Forces. 
Nueva Ripalda, supra., pp. 9-18. 
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separatism—intending make all into 
proletariat and poor humanity with the 
object forcing all Spaniards live 
want. 

Although Marxist elements all over the 
world aided the “reds” with arms, money, 
and food, Franco never lost faith victory, 
and little little reconquered the national 
territory that was the hands the 
“Reds,” fighting times against both the 
“national” and the “international.” 

And the first April, 1939, the 
victorious General Franco could say with 
great pride—in the last phase the battle 

The war over! 


The nature Spain’s educational 
philosophy self-evident. not the 
purpose this essay more than re- 
mark upon its significance for those con- 
cerned with philosophies education 
democracy. Spanish educational 
philosophy rather strongly anti-demo- 
cratic. Among the “modern errors” con- 
demned the catechism, Nueva 
are liberalism, freedom 
conscience, freedom speech and as- 
sembly, freedom the press, freedom 
thought, and the liberty reading 
freely. Spaniards are immersed cul- 
ture which prides itself upon aggression, 
the Inquisition, and the expulsion re- 
ligious heretics. 

Authoritarianism depicts Spain’s edu- 
cational philosophy better than such pos- 
sible rival descriptions totalitarianism 
absolutism. Democratic societies also 
employ authority and force, but they are 
presumed exercise through consen- 
sus rather than “command decision.” 
Theoretically, democracy espouses the 
sovereignty the beneficiary govern- 
ment. democracy the government 
exists for the benefit all the people; 
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the people are sovereign. They delegate 
their authority but hold their elected rep- 
resentatives responsible for the wise ex- 
ecution policy. Even the law but 
instrument communal agreement 
democracy. Majorities and minorities 
are protected the law. Free press, free 
radio, free mails, free elections, free 
newspapers, free magazines, uncensored 
books, trial one’s peers, equality be- 
fore the law, and due process law, 
open discussion and locally controlled, 
fee-free public education combine per- 
mit the law enacted and enforced 
under the surveillance the people. 
course, there are lobbies. Newspapers, 
radio networks and publishers are sensi- 
tive their customers’ wishes, but de- 
mocracy approves official censorship 
ideas, 

contrast any description the 
democratic way life Spain aris- 
tocracy, proud its elite blood and 
position. the hierarchy power this 
elite rules from the apex the pyramid. 
Authoritarianism the natural deriva- 
tive the culture. There nothing his- 
torically new, little that unique 
Spanish authoritarianism. Franco did 


Cuestionarios Para los Estudios del Bachil- 
lerato, supra., pp. 18-24. 

Theodore Brameld, “President Hutchins and 
the New Reaction,” Educational Forum, March, 

Together with Walter Farrell, P., Pro- 
fessor Mortimer Adler wrote “The Theory 
Democracy” The Thomist, Vol. April, 
1941 through Vol. VI, January, 1944. this 
article Professor Adler takes stand favor 
liberal social, economic, and political doctrines. 
has recorded himself the same vein other 
writings. 

Jacques Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940). 
Maritain’s other writings attest the same liberal- 
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not produce authoritarianism nor was 
Franco’s inheritance from the earlier 
dictatorship. Although the derivation 
this tradition not the concern this 
essay, aspects were suggested the 
questionnaire the historical subjects 
covered the secondary schools 
and the Manual Political 
Education given the Spanish teach- 

passing may not out place 
remark that authoritarianism has not 
lacked champions the United States 
and among educators note. Chancel- 
lor Robert Hutchins Chicago 
University has been indicated “re- 
actionary.”** The charge was meant 
suggest that the faith Chancellor 
Hutchins displayed the ability 
Reason know absolute truths hinted 
authoritarianism, This was not 
happy choice indictments. There 
gap between authoritarianism and reac- 
tion. There are radicals the “left” 
who are authoritarian but who have not 
been dubbed reactionary anyone. 
Chancellor Hutchins has crusaded for 
many liberal and progressive causes, aca- 
demic freedom for one. Professor Mor- 
timer Adler, who often coupled with 
Chancellor Hutchins reactionary, 
has been outspoken critic racial 
intolerance discrimination and other 
anti-social Jacques Maritain, the 
best known the Catholic philosophers 
education and one very friendly 
Chancellor and Mortimer 
Adler’s viewpoints education, has 
written against anti-Semitism and host 
wrongs that are perpetrated against 
Since the term reactionary 
most commonly employed indicate 
the desire preserve the status quo 
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economic, political, and social thinking, 
should not loosely applied all 
authoritarians. 

Hutchins, Adler, and Maritain are 
authoritarians because they believe that 
Reason, faculty all men, capable 
disclosing absolute truths, truths 
that hold for all men under all circum- 
stances. Hutchins, Adler, and Maritain, 
single out three the most influential 
representatives rational humanism, 
bitterly assail what they call relativism, 
sophism, scientism, and positivism. 
tellectually they are 
matter conjecture whether that in- 
authoritarianism would not 
best fit totalitarian state. There rea- 
son wonder how long the liberalism 
Hutchins, Adler, and Maritain would 
tolerated society where authori- 
tarianism went beyond the intellectual. 
Spain, least terms the Nueva 
Ripalda, sin think the ideas 
sponsored 

American education contains elements 
anti-democratic authoritarianism but 
much stronger forces buttress our 
schools against authoritarianism. The 
churches and the state are separate. 


Although this essay about aspects Span- 
ish education, the authoritarianism ascribed 
Spain equally applicable Russia. 
Russian Communism, Nicholai 
Berdyaev explains the possibility viewing Rus- 
sia theocracy where Communism, inter- 
preted the Politburo, the state religion and 
where there evidence hero worship akin 
that accorded Caesar Augustus the Romans. 
Reflections authoritarianism Russian educa- 
tion may gleaned from Want Like 
Stalin written George Counts and 
Lodge (New York: The John Day Co., 1947). 

Two the more recent studies illustrating 
the thought being given the problem dif- 
ferentiating education within common demo- 
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There state religion the United 
States. Education locally controlled. 
The line-and-staff administration com- 
mon continental European schools 
not favored type organization 
this country. Our public schools are tui- 
tion-free and, while much remains 
done way equalizing educational 
opportunity, great number young 
people can and receive secondary 
schooling. Moreover, there recogni- 
tion individual differences. The trend 
towards adapting education the 
needs students. This would not 
most European nations, there are dif- 
ferent schools for future workers, white 
collar employees, and candidates for the 
positions greater leadership. Cadre 
schools for elite, similar those es- 
tablished Hitler, prepare select Span- 
ish youth succeed the country’s pres- 
ent sense there differentia- 
tion education Spain, but dis- 
tinction class. The children the 
poor have almost opportunity 
avoid the worker’s education and sys- 
tem state scholarships can insure true 
social mobility when educational oppor- 
tunities class distinctions. 
Private secondary schools Spain 
outnumber public secondary schools ten- 
the United States differ- 
entiation courses-of-study, between 
those who not intend enter college 
and those anticipating higher education, 
attempted within the same general 
education. There are private schools but 
leaders education are devoted help- 
ing the public schools meet the needs 
all the The phenomenal 
growth guidance and personnel and 
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counseling services afforded students 
the public schools attest the conscious- 
ness individuals and their 


cratic society are Education for All American 
Youth and General Education Free Society, 
Report the Harvard Committee, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1945. The Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Associa- 
tion the United States, Washington, D.C., 1944. 

Individual differences and individuation have 
attracted most the attention educational stu- 
dents within the past two decades but experiments 
intercultural education and community surveys 
and class projects merit notice. American edu- 
cators are trying justice the individual 
seen social construct. This non-academic, 
the traditional and European interpretation 
academic, and hardly given lip service 
European schools. 

Educational philosophy making remark- 
able progress. Illustrative its sophistication and 
practicality The Discipline Practical Judg- 
ment Democratic Society, XXVIII Yearbook 
the National Society College Teachers 
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One could detail endless examples 
the individuation instruction within 
the common democratic framework 
American schools. Each example would 
important because denotes 
eagerness preserve democracy. 

Equally significant the develop- 
ment educational philosophy. 
widely acknowledged that education 
this country must have direction, how- 
ever experimental. Authoritarianism 
will enter into American schools only 
those formulating theory and policy are 
not thoughtfully 


Education, edited Kenneth Benne, 
Othanel Smith, George Axtelle, and Bruce 
Raup, Chairman, Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1943. 


The qualifications self-government are not innate. They are the 
result habit and long training, and for these they will require time 
and probably much suffering JEFFERSON 


i 


Faith 


Krim 


With faith epic melody born 

That pipes the host along well-trodden ways 

Where music beckoned men other days: 
all how deep the lane worn. 

While night-bred hope still welcomes each new morn 
The dance whirls toward where the vision lays, 
Until somehow the tune longer plays 


And shadows move hide dream now torn. 


Who hearkens this mystic roundelay 
That swells the heart—to dash into dust? 
fool, indeed, but valiant fool withal. 
Who knows the music dies, and sits today 
Content listen not where others must? 
Complacent fool! barren soul grows small. 
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Popular and Professional Misconceptions 
Concerning the Teaching Profession 


ANDERSON 


INTRODUCTION 


TITLE this paper perhaps 
makes assumption that cur- 


rent popular and professional miscon- 
ception. This the assumption that 
teaching professional. Conceptions 
about teaching which hold are gen- 
eralizations and like all generalizations 
social field there are many excep- 
tions. Perhaps times the exceptions 
outnumber what seem the support- 
ing confirming facts, and then 
have misconception. therefore 
possible that one our most persistent 
self-delusions that teaching not only 
occupation but also profession. This 
shall one the assumptions which 
shall evaluate. Many generalizations 
concerning teachers and teaching can 
sorted into conflicting pairs. not con- 
flicting, then they are least paradoxi- 
cal. Let enumerate some them. 
Some call teaching 
others would deny its right assume 
professional status. Caricatures present 
teaching the occupation old maids, 
yet others would contend that teachers 
are chiefly young maidens waiting 
Business groups sometimes say 
that teachers are radicals, and less po- 
litely, communistic; evidence seems 
indicate that the majority teachers are 
quite conservative social group. Our 
colleagues the liberal arts say that 
public school teachers have long since 


forgotten worthy academic traditions 
and are without intellectual standards, 
but the teacher professional education 
courses holds that these same teachers 
seem wedded the academic tradi- 
tion that necessary adjustments cannot 
made public school curricula. 

personalities, teachers are often 
considered some withdrawn and 
introverted, others teachers are only 
too apt flaunt community mores, and 
must kept social bounds con- 
tracts that rigidly prescribe how they 
shall Teachers whisper that they 
are underpaid; the taxpayers shout that 
teachers are paid too much. Teachers 
feel insecure, while critics the school 
contend that tenure laws have given se- 
curity even the unfit. Teachers claim 
overworked; other occupational 
groups are envious the extended va- 
cations teachers are alleged enjoy. 
Teachers are turn called exploited 
and exploiting, dominated the 
school administrator and dictating the 
school administration, snobbish and 
dominating and turn subservient 
obsequious, stupid then pedantic and 
academic, regimenters children and 
youth and the same time unable 
discipline control youth, traditionalist 
and again ultra-progressive, profession 
for females only, profession which 
only men “get the breaks.” Wherein 
lies the truth? 
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one sets out describe teaching 
occupation and the teacher per- 
sonality has taken imposing 
task. This true because extreme 
diversities teaching and among teach- 
ers. Teaching not homogeneous pro- 
fession. First, more than one million 
persons call themselves teachers. There 
are more teachers than there are persons 
all other professional groups com- 
bined. Perhaps any occupation enrolling 
one million persons would find great 
diversity its ranks virtue the 
genetic and social facts individual 
differences. the fact variability 
gives confirmation that there are certain 
teachers little training and in- 
effective performance, the same token 
gives assurance that there are teachers 
excellent training and effective per- 
formance. 

Our forty-eight state systems public 
education have resulted forty-eight 
systems certification and teacher edu- 
cation, and forty-eight sets differing 
standards. Indeed, the actual situation 
even more diverse than that which 
would guaranteed forty-eight 
systems. actuality many states have 
uniform state programs, but educa- 
tion largely local and autonomous 
character. likewise have teachers 
public and private schools, city 
and rural schools, elementary 
schools, and junior and senior high 
schools. have educators who are 
teachers, educators who supervise teach- 
ers, and administrators who never teach. 
All belong the profession. This but 
remind that generalizations con- 
cerning one group often are completely 
invalid for another. When one describes 
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teacher must know whether Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, California 
teacher described. must know 
the teacher one-room rural Min- 
nesota school, Pittsburgh Long 
Beach. makes difference. 

When urge able and personable 
young man educate himself for teach- 
ing may see him twenty-five years 
hence the effective head large city 
system the director program 
teacher education. may, however, 
see himself twenty-five years hence 
classroom teacher, dull, pe- 
dantic, and Just must 
honestly acknowledge that 
tion has been too often accurate, let 
also sure that acknowledges the 
prospects which project. 


was not enough study indi- 
know him well. The physician collects 
his case histories and only then does 
feel that symptoms can understood 
and correct diagnoses made. Children 
must studied genetically they are 
understood and educated. per- 


with education. can better 


understand what are and what are 
become know the road have 
traveled. 

The National Survey the Edu- 
cation Teachers some years ago 
traced its reports the development 
teacher education and the status 
teachers America. the period 
1839 1865 the authors this report 
say this: 

The qualifications typical elementary 
teachers were represented throughout the 
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period (that 1839 1865) upper 
elementary school preparation. Even normal 
school ‘graduates, who were relatively 
limited numbers, typically could claim 
little more than certain amount sec- 
ondary school preparation, plus limited pro- 
fessional work. Massachusetts, where 
conditions were not far from the best, 
salaries men teachers 1839-40 av- 
eraged $33.08 per month; and salaries 
women teachers, $12.75. The status 
teachers improved very slowly. There were 
not enough normal schools, normal depart- 
ments, teachers’ institutes more 
than make good beginnings toward meet- 
ing almost universal needs for trained 


the period which follows 1865 and 
runs 1890, the authors this report 
continue, 


The number teachers approximately 
doubled totaling more than one-third 
million 1890. Salaries were higher, 
school terms longer, and teachers qualifica- 
tions higher 1890 than 1865. However, 
improvements the status teachers, 
while appreciable, was slow. 

Even the close the period, the 
number normal school graduates was 
quite inadequate meet the country’s need 
for trained The typical teacher 
did not have the equivalent high school 
graduation until after the beginning the 
twentieth 


The story this century perhaps 
better known. The National Survey 
reporting the forty years from 1890 
1930 tells the increase number 


Survey the Education Teach- 
ers, Vol. Special Survey Studies, Washington: 
Department Interior, 1935, 11. 

24-25. 

pp. 48-51. 

Edward “Twenty-five Years 
Teacher Training.” Educational Record, 24:334- 
44. October, 1943. 
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teachers and school administrators 
1,037,605. The report continues: 


The rise levels preparation 
teachers has been greater since 1890 than 
during any other period like length 
the entire history the country. 1890 
and before, the typical elementary teacher 
had received preparation level distinctly 
below the equivalent high school gradua- 
tion. Most the students did not remain 
graduate from normal schools, and 
large number elementary teachers never 
attended these institutions. 

High school teachers received more prep- 
aration than elementary teachers, but their 
numbers were relatively small 
possibly per cent had completed 
college course. However, (by 1930) 
the typical preparation high-school teach- 
ers (was) college graduation. 


The salaries teachers have ma- 
terially increased over the years. Always 
there have been great variations prep- 
aration and salaries different 


places and among different types 
teachers. 


1870, the average annual salary all 
teachers was $189; 1890, $252; 
1920, $871; and 1930, $1,420. pur- 
chasing power the actual increase has been 


1943, Evenden brought rela- 
tively date our history. that 
time wrote the twenty-five year 
period following World War Even- 
den says: “The period has probably seen 
more changes and more advances the 
education teachers than any other 
period our 

The history teaching since 1930 
still confused. know that ground 
was lost respecting salaries during the 
thirties, but the oversupply teachers, 
which was part under-consump- 
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tion, permitted some states and some 
school systems raise the level 
training and quality teachers. The 
full impact the work the Com- 
mission Teacher Education which 
covers the period 1938-1943 yet 
determined. With great rapidity the 
oversupply the 1930’s became 
shortage far more critical than that 
the period World War 

While salaries increased the 
was only very recently that the salary 
level 1930 was attained, and only 
1947 believed that salaries increased 
give the equivalent purchasing 
power salaries which teachers earned 
1938. 

World War ended three years ago: 
the present still time educational 
crisis. your personality inclines you, 
shall let you pessimistic opti- 
mistic concerning the history teach- 
ing which shall written 1970 
the years following 1930. 

Elsbree recognized the importance 
viewing the occupation historical per- 
spective and recently summarized the 
import this history. stated: “Any- 
one familiar with the history educa- 
tion and especially with the develop- 
ment the teaching profession, cannot 
fail impressed with the steady 
progress made over the Our 
profession has made phenomenal gains.” 
then observed that while “many 
facts could cited show the tremen- 
dous progress which has been 
after they have been properly accredited 


S., “Next Steps for the Teaching 
Profession.” Teachers College Record, 


January, 1946. 
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will obvious any intelligent ob- 
server that are far from the finish 
line and other professions have advanced 
even more 

attempt then clarify our 
conceptions concerning teaching, let 
not lose the perspective which history 
gives teaching vocation. Let 
neither nor those whom would 
have become teachers misconstrue 
misunderstand, first, that teaching 
occupation his come long way since 
the days which antedated Horace Mann, 
but second, that teaching should and 
can move faster and farther toward full 
professional status. 


TEACHERS 


shall deal the next section 
this paper with four aspects the 
teachers’ status—intellectual and educa- 
tional, professional, economic, 
cial. All four aspects are interwoven and 
each conditions some respect status 
another. However, misconceptions 
and misinterpretations status each 
these four areas have prevailed, and 
shall deal with each somewhat 
systematic fashion. 


Intellectual and Educational Status 


Some persons, most frequently those 
who are particularly gifted who are 
members high status occupational 
groups, consider teachers intellec- 
tually inferior members certain 
the recognized professions. accurate 
answer the question the intellectual 
competence teachers should im- 
portant. Early studies the prediction 
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training success did not show that 
intelligence correlated highly with 
teaching competency, but more recent 
show that, the criterion 
competency better defined, there may 
substantial correlation. 

Data the intellectual aptitude and 
achievement teachers training have 
indicated that they not compare 
favorably with those preparing for the 
professions law, medicine, engi- 
neering. The 
showed the mediocrity students pre- 
paring for teaching. Learned and Wood 
state, “The test records tend confirm 
the conclusion the limited mental 
ability the individuals who are being 
especially prepared for The 
findings this report have become well 
known. 

Traxler more recently gave his 
answer this question, “Are Students 
teachers colleges greatly inferior 
based his answer upon data 
reported for the American Council 
Education Psychological Examination. 
Over ten year period from 1935 
1944 found that the estimated Otis 
equivalent average freshmen 
teachers colleges and four year col- 
leges was 108.8 and 112.6 respectively. 


*See Barr, S., “The Measurement and Pre- 
diction Teaching Efficiency.” Review Educa- 
tional Research, 16:203-208, June, 1946. 

William and Wood, Ben The 
Student and His Knowledge. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching, 
1938, 

Traxler, Arthur “Are Students Teachers 
Colleges Greatly Inferior Ability?” School and 
Society, 63:105-107. February 16, 1946. 

Editorial. School and Society, 63:108, Febru- 
ary 16, 1946. 


concludes from the analyses these 
data: 


The average intelligence among fresh- 
men teachers colleges consistently and 
significantly lower than the average intelli- 
gence among freshmen four-year colleges 
and about equal that junior colleges. 
The difference averages, however, 
fairly small absolute terms, and there 
general, half the teachers college students 
surpass approximately two-fifths those 
four year colleges. The answer the ques- 
tion that students teachers colleges are 
significantly, but not greatly inferior 
ability those four-year 


The key word Traxler’s question 
the word “greatly.” There little ques- 
tion that teachers college students are 
significantly inferior statistically. Are 
they “greatly” inferior? might 
pointed out that four year college stu- 
dents differ much from teachers col- 
lege students teachers college stu- 
dents differ from typical high school 
students. The average I.Q. the latter 
ordinarily given 105. This exactly 
the 3.8 points below the teachers college 
freshmen that teachers college freshmen 
are below four year college freshmen. 

Bagley commented editorially 
Traxler’s The data, Bagley 
states, “would seem make (the teach- 
ers colleges) the least selective all 
higher institutions. plain inference 
from the evidence presented that half 
the recruits for the teaching service are 
drawn from population that represents 
best the lower per cent the high 
school graduates who enter higher insti- 
tutions.” 

When statistics are being interpreted, 
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there difference opinion what 
they mean. Great overlap the distri- 
butions ability means that many su- 
perior people are electing teach. 
Those education who continue their 
training into the graduate levels and 
who assume positions leadership 
administrative and supervisory positions 
the public schools, state depart- 
ments education and the education 
teachers unquestionably compare 
favorably ability with those the 
other professions. Likewise those who 
teach the college level, who are teach- 
ers they are not educationists, are 
distinctly superior intellectually. Miller, 
the University Minnesota, has 
studied the ability those men who 
graduate work representative fields 
including education, and has estimated 
that the median this group 139. 
Those who rank the twenty-fifth per- 
centile graduate students Minne- 
sota will have average 
are confronted with the ubiquitous 
fact the great heterogeneity the 
teaching population. find among 
the ability look for. 
look see inferior people enter teach- 
ing, find that they do. look 
see superior people enter teaching, 
again find them present answer 
“here.” misconception that teach- 
ing enrolls capable minds, the 
average, does amy other professional 
group. 
Professional Status 


implied our introductory state- 
ments that assume that teaching was 
fully professional was perhaps egre- 


Miller, Manual Analogies Test. 
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gious professional misconception. Various 
criteria have been proposed which 
occupation can judged. would 
include (1) the necessity for body 
professional knowledge, (2) this 
edge scientifically derived, (3) members 
the occupation showing high technical 
proficiency, and (4) members competent 
render professional judgment. 

Research education, which has been 
pursued assiduously for almost half 
century, has produced body knowl- 
edge derived scientifically. 
sons who pursue educational endeavors 
show high technical skill and continu- 
ously make professional judgments. 
the basis these criteria, then, can 
say that many educational personnel 
are professional. Among these would 
include college teachers, admini- 
strators including supervisors and prin- 
cipals, and considerable number 
urban elementary and secondary school 
teachers. 

The question is, however, not quite 
easily disposed There are symptoms 
the “body education” which indicate 
that all criteria are not readily satisfied. 

What the level training those 
who teach? What does this level signify 
education’s professional char- 
acter? 1940 only third the states 
required that all elementary school 
teachers should college graduates. 
True, the move this direction has 
been general among the states. 1940 
all but four states had adopted mini- 
mum requirement four years col- 
lege education for secondary school 
teachers while half dozen states and 
many cities required five. But this still 
leaves large segments the teaching 
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force without training equivalent the 
first degree. cannot docilely accept 
this condition supporting the thesis 
held some that the elementary school 
teacher does not need the general 
professional education that now re- 
quire the secondary teacher. Some 
states today, and all are not the South, 
still permit teachers certificated 
without one hour collegiate training. 

Too many, both within teaching and 
without, have misconception that 
teaching does not require mastery 
body professional content. know 
one’s field teaching is, for some, 
enough. These persons are not aware 
the great body research edu- 
cational psychology, methodology, cur- 
riculum, and other fields that has been 
accumulating the last fifty years. One 
statement the Harvard Report 
scarcely comprehensible when one reads 
that educators served the committee 
which produced it. This group reports 
against excessive technical requirements 
for the teaching license. doubt some 
such requirements are beneficial—say, 
six eight hours practice teaching 
and educational psychology, instead 
the sixteen eighteen hours these 
and other subjects now commonly 
teacher should con- 
sidered professionally trained who has 
such meager training 
education. 

closely related problem the ques- 
tion the integrity the professional 
school education. has often been 


Committee General Education. 
General Education Free Society. Cambridge. 
Harvard University Press, 1945, 26. 
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pointed out that teachers colleges not 
receive the financial support they merit 
professional schools. The integrity 
schools education has recently been 
debated the columns Schools and 
Society. Judd has said that organization 
separate institutions for preparation 
elementary school teachers was 
“major catastrophe.” has also said 
that “the preparation for competent 
teaching the present day American 
elementary and secondary schools calls 
for education the same subjects 
that the present day college teaches.” 
cannot agree. Typical college litera- 
ture classes not provide future teach- 
ers adolescents with content suitable 
taught these secondary school 
equipped with knowledge adoles- 
cent literature that present collegiate 
English instructors are patently not 
equipped give. The urgent need 
American secondary education for 
teachers who can escape the confining 
bounds the academic traditions per- 
petuated the colleges. 

While the total educational forces 
institutions must marshalled teach- 
ers are professionally educated, 
control this education must rest 
educators who are themselves profes- 
sionally trained and who are preferably 
organized into strong schools depart- 
ments education that, Bagley’s 
words, recognize professional purpose 
name.” Until such control estab- 
lished, education will not have achieved 
full professional status. 

Teaching sometimes fails attainment 
full professional stature because 
teachers often fail act profes- 
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Mort and Cornell have said 
that teachers are not seriously concerned 
with school the past 
they were seldom leaders, and today 
they are less so. They have been fol- 
lowers, neutral, often ignorant edu- 
cational need. Today they display the 
same equalities. the other hand, 
teachers are becoming more aggressive 
promoting measures conducive 
their own welfare, setting salary 
demanding collective bar- 
gaining, and demanding leadership 
professional organizations. When 
teachers work aggressively for the 
welfare children, and when they 
vigorously police their profession 
raising and enforcing standards, they 
will have made one further 
quired they are become truly pro- 
fessional. 

Teaching today cannot considered 
fully professional because many who 
are trained teachers not make 
permanent career. Full capacity 
render professional 
bly comes only with the maturing and 
mellowing effects long experience. 
The average tenure teachers some- 
what hard determine, and proba- 
bly increasing. Best estimates are, that 
the average, teachers teach from 
years. However, the last five years 
have witnessed exodus from teach- 
ing that will distort for long period 
any concepts average percentage 
turnover. estimated that least 
third the teachers permanently left 


Mort, Paul R., and Cornell, Francis 
American Schools Transition. Chapter New 
York: Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. 
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the profession during the war years. 
true profession members not leave 
for more immediate personal eco- 
nomic advantage. Some will immedi- 
ately counter that the hundreds 
thousands teachers who remained 
teach, even when there was apparent 
immediate advantage leaving teach- 
ing, evidence great body pro- 
fessionally motivated and professionally 
minded teachers. Such evidence can 
accepted. 

Teaching, then, occupation 
hierarchies. Some these, such col- 
lege teaching and administration, 
are truly professional. But long 
the majority the rural teachers 
state such Minnesota, numbering 
5000, have less than one year col- 
legiate training, and long teacher 
training departments some high 
schools that state recent year 
turned out many certificated teachers 
did the state university, teaching can 
make claims having attained full 
professional status. 


Economic Status 


What are the common conceptions 
concerning the economic status 
teachers? Following the first World 
War the economic status measurably im- 
proved. This improvement was noticea- 
ble for dozen years, but the recession 
the early thirties prevented any new 
gain economic status for ten-year 
period. 

1940, the average annual salary 
the United States public school 
teachers, principals, and supervisors was 
$1,441. This does not differ significantly 
from the average $1,417 for 1931-32. 
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During the war, this average increased 
until 1945 was $1,786. But the 
Council Co-operation Teacher 
Education asks, “Where did this in- 
crease per cent four years leave 
the teachers? left them, because 
higher prices, with less purchasing 
power than they had had the start. 
left them far behind full-time em- 
ployees private industry, whose aver- 
age annual earnings had climbed per 
cent three years, put industrial 
workers, even 1943, $437 year 
ahead teachers. left the teachers, 
1945, receiving the average less than 
the salary bright sixteen-year-old boy, 
not yet through high school, could earn 

Such generalization can drawn 
from the data teachers’ salaries are 
known all. They have led 
conclude that economically teaching 
unattractive occupation. There is, 
again, another side that should ex- 


amined. When average 


salaries are quoted, then half the salaries 
lie below this figure and half above. 
When, 1945, the average salary was 
approximately $1,800, elementary teach- 
ers the large cities were earning 
$2,600, and high school teachers were 
earning $3,200. High school principals 
were averaging $5,000 and city superin- 
tendents were receiving the average 


Executive Committee the Council Co- 
operation Teacher Education. The Crisis 
Teaching. American Council Education, July 
1946, 

Douglass, Harl “Is Young Man Wise 
into Education?” Bulletin, National Asso- 
ciation Secondary School Principals, 30:32-36, 
October, 1946. 
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more than $9,000. can assume that 
the economic status those who make 
teaching life occupation superior 
that the teacher average tenure 

Douglass has claimed that man may 
find adequate rewards teaching 
any other occupation. states that 
the man with less then ten years ex- 
perience will earn more than the lawyer, 
physician, dentist engineer like 


experience. asserts that “in propor- 


tion the amount college education 
has had, the male educator least 
well paid the physician, dentist 
attorney the same number years 
experience.” Douglass also feels that the 
other rewards professional activity 
can satisfying for education 
other fields. Likewise, periods eco- 
nomic insecurity the educator seems 
curity and salary are 

teaching has its limitations, also 
has its compensations. The teacher who 
has achieved tenure status urban 
system has job security enjoyed few 
others. 1945, public school teachers 
states representing per cent all 
teachers were also protected retire- 
ment plans. These advantages se- 
curity and retirement must not mini- 
mized. 

Today, teachers are militantly pursu- 
ing policies which will insure adequate 
economic rewards. these are attained, 
believe they must and will be, 
can fully support the Council Co- 
operation Teacher Education which 
proclaimed last summer: 


With proper support available Ameri- 
can schools, the attractions teaching 
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lifework can presented able young 
men and women effectively and good 
conscience. well-prepared teachers, de- 
cently paid, provided with good leadership 
and adequate tools, and granted the esteem 
their co-workers and the lay community, 
the satisfactions their profession are great 
indeed. For great thing help 
guide the growth and development chil- 
dren and serve the vital interests so- 


Social Status 


Finally, what the social status 
the teacher? Social status one hand 
effect status enjoyed the other 
aspects with which have dealt. the 
same time social status teachers condi- 
tions particularly the quality persons 
who will drawn into teaching and the 
financial rewards given them. 

The enrollment figures for teacher 
education institutions can used indi- 
cate the low social status teaching. 
1940-41, there were 325,000 students 
enrolled the teachers colleges this 
country. 1942-43 this number had 
declined 212,000 and 1945-46, was 
the unbelievable low figure 
65,000. Emergency certificates had in- 
creased the meantime from 5,000 

The Statistical Circular the 
Office Education dated November 20, 
1946, presented estimated enroll- 
ment teachers colleges for fall 1946 
150,000. This more than double 
the fall, 1945 figures, but still less 


The Executive Committee the Council 
Cooperation Teacher Education. The Crisis 
Teaching, American Council Education, July, 
1946, 12. 

Stevens, Benjamin “The Barriers 
Teacher Recruiting.” Education Digest, 
April 1945. 
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than per cent the 1940-41 enroll- 
ment. the meantime, enrollments 
all collegiate institutions for fall, 1946 
was 2,078,000 compared 
1940-41 enrollments approximately 
1,300,000. While total collegiate en- 
rollments were almost doubling from 
the last pre-war year the first postwar 
year, teachers college enrollments had 
not returned normal. Does anyone be- 
lieve that education had the social 
prestige medicine, law, engineering 
that these teacher education institutions 
would not now filled capacity? 
Reasons why young people not 
think teaching desirable profes- 
sion were recently reported Stevens. 
They included (a) weak education de- 
partments the colleges 
ties, (b) salaries not comparable those 
comparable service professions, (c) 
restrictions the teachers’ social life, 
(d) teachers not consider their work 
earning living, and (e) childhood ex- 
periences with teachers did not inspire 
them turn become 
What teachers themselves think 
the occupation they have selected? 
The report the Research Division 
the National Education Association 
the percentage teachers who would 
again select teaching they were start 
over may variously interpreted. The 
majority urban and rural teachers 
felt the chances were even better that 
they would again select teaching. How- 
ever, the majority both urban and 
rural men said that the chances were 
even better that they would 
Thirty-one per cent urban men and 
per cent rural men said they 
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probably certainly would not again 
become teachers should they start their 
college days over. Slightly less than 
per cent each group said they proba- 
bly certainly would again select teach- 
ing. The responses women were more 

The consensus educators concern- 
ing the social position the profession 
may inferred from Lafferty’s study. 
Lafferty secured the comments edu- 
cators their opinion the social 
status found that 
teachers are expected lead life radi- 
cally different from that other people. 
They are more less isolated and sub- 
ject many so-called “persecutions,” 
and women teachers are forbidden the 
normal functions life marriage. 
Teachers are not vital members 
social group, and they are given little 
respect the adult world. Teaching has 
background rich heritage give 
the profession dignity and security, and 
today there general defeatist atti- 
tude that teachers can little change 
conditions. 

Lafferty’s investigation was made 
1941. Since that time teachers have be- 
come more aggressive. The defeatist at- 
titude less marked. The growth 
membership the teachers federations 
and the resort strikes, are evidence. 
Many wish that the great profes- 
sional organizations would also show 
more militant spirit and attitude than 
they have yet been disposed assume 

Research Bulletin. The Teacher Looks 
Personnel Administration, 23: No. Decem- 


ber 1945. 


Harry “Social Status the 
Teacher.” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 27:641, December 1941. 


securing for teaching those things 
which will give social status. 


CONCLUSION 


That the status teachers pro- 
fessional group subject varied in- 
terpretations must evident now. 
substantial percentage persons edu- 
cation are highly trained, intelligent, 
accepted socially, consider their work 
professional character, would 
choose teach again, financially are 
adequately rewarded, are stable ten- 
ure and are secure their positions. 
Another group, also persons education 
and substantial number, 
trained, mediocre aptitude, socially 
isolated, demonstrate their work that 
they consider teaching job rather 
than profession, would not choose 
teach again the choice were re- 
made, leave teaching suitable alterna- 
tives open, are poorly paid, unstable 
tenure, and insecure their employ- 
ment. 

are the moment attempting 
enlist able young people the pro- 
fession point the first class fully 
professional teachers. consider 
groups which must raised pro- 
fessional status, lobby for increased 
standards certification minimum 
salary laws point the second class. 

Misconceptions arise when gen- 
eralize from few cases. They arise 
when look one state one region, 
rural school only, urban school 
only, when think only teachers 
women. dozen other ways 
fail qualify our generalizations. 
report averages and forget variability. 
recall the forty sixty per cent 
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teachers who fit our observation and ig- 
nore the sixty forty per cent who be- 
come exceptions. 

If, rather than attempting provide 
the answer the question, “What are 
teachers like?” should call that 
mythical man from Mars provide the 
answer, would probably reply: 

impressed with the great num- 
bers teachers compared with any 
other professional group. They march 
1,000,000 strong the service youth. 

surprised that the teaching 
population largely feminine and that 
teachers teach but short time. Teach- 
ing not life work for many; for 
interim appointment. 

find startling variety activi- 
ties which teachers engage. They may 
teach arithmetic anthropology, voca- 
tional guidance vector analysis. They 
may supervisors, principals, superin- 
tendents, counselors, deans, college 
presidents, school psychologists, 
audio-visual experts, well classroom 

find that teachers often assume 
professional status but less often assume 
the responsibilities privileges pro- 
fessional people. They have been un- 
organized, poorly paid, restricted 
social opportunities and privileges, ex- 
ploited, and are often denied political 


and religious freedom. Some communi- 
ties seem deny teachers all the four 
freedoms: freedom speech, freedom 
religion, freedom from fear, freedom 
from want. They often fail equip 
themselves through training, cultural 
and professional activities exercise 
professional judgment. They are often 
mere technicians. 

teachers are often self-sacrificing and 
altruistic. They live for others, dedicat- 
ing themselves real sense the 
service youth. They attend summer 
school, travel, and other ways attempt 
improve themselves for their task. 
Unquestionably teachers are persons 
character and culture, and although 
sometimes circumscribed, stand ex- 
amples the good citizen. 

Finally, find hard, despite the 
idea the teacher type, categorically 
state that teachers are thus and 
Teachers are just people; occasionally 
wealthy, more often poor; sometimes 
brilliant, frequently good average, oc- 
casionally dull; times radical, fre- 
quently liberal, most often following the 
road middle class conservatism, occa- 
sionally downright reactionary; they are 
moral, upright, conscientious, timid, 
introverted, patient. Teachers are you 
and (Note that the author has written 
not me. That also being 


technician man who understands everything about his job 
except its ultimate purpose and its place the order the universe. 


Children Know Who Are the 
Best Teachers? 


Louis Apa 


LAYMAN much concerned 
when the superintendent unable 
secure for his child accredited 
teacher. Current news 
have pointed out some the causes for 
the national teacher shortage. 

These causes, reported, were fos- 
tered the local communities, and 
their inhabitants. Therefore, these had 
caused young women choose other 
professions. None these articles had 
considered within the profession. 

recent article written uni- 
versity professor and published pro- 
fessional magazine good illustration 
demned teachers more than was justifia- 
ble when consider the source from 
which the condemnation was derived. 
Teachers are given admonishing for 
traits which were attributed them 
letters from school pupils. Profession- 
ally they deserve this? other pro- 
fessional journals attack members 
their groups for personal qualities de- 
scribed immature and lay people? 

The article’ was analysis letters 
from approximately 14,000 young and 
adolescent children grades two 
twelve. The writer presents desirable 
and undesirable traits teachers, which 


*Paul Witty, “The Teacher Who Helped 
Most,” Elementary English (October, 1947) 


had formulated from letters, that 
were written describe “the teacher 
who helped most.” Then offered 
generalizations for improve- 
ment personalities. 

The desirable traits were: “co-opera- 
tion, democratic attitude; kindliness and 
consideration for this 
tience; widespread interests; These 
were illustrated excerpts from the 
children’s letters. Widespread interests! 
Most teachers can’t afford widespread 
interests, for neither time nor money 
available for their indulging themselves: 
teacher may have two three inter- 
ests, but widespread interest would 
teaching and take care themselves 
physically and mentally. The author 
illustrated his point quoting the 
children’s letters: 


One child describes his teacher, “using 
other books than textbooks, and taking 
trips” another, “not only Miss 
good teacher, she the rare person, 
well-rounded individual, with many facets 
her personality. Her skill athletics has 
endeared her all her pupils. Poetry must 
second nature her. stumbling and 
forgetful student rescued her nimble 
memory.” 


What the meaning rare person? 
Some people are highly esteemed, but 
seems others are rare because they 
have adolescent reactions. Then, too, 
why should skill athletics endear 
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teacher her students? Could she 
the physical education teacher? The 
last sentence the quotation tops 
ambiguity. 

This criticism not aimed the chil- 
dren’s letters, but toward “what” were 
the situations which provoked these 
childish statements? These expressions 
may “high sounding” but they were 
made young and adolescent children 
response someone’s request for 
letter. 


Undesirable traits for the teachers 
were formulated from the negative il- 
lustrations which were used describe 
teacher who helped most.” 
this fair? Psychologists have advised 
that the meaning adults should never 
projected from children’s actions; 
this advice will necessarily follow for 
children’s writings also. 

The teachers with undesirable traits 
described were: “Bad tempered and in- 
tolerant; sarcastic and inclined use 
The first point was made 
from the following quotations taken 
from the children’s letters: 


She doesn’t yell, holler, scream, shout, 
get angry, and fuss.... 


Such expressions could merely have been 
demonstration children’s inability 
express themselves positive 
ments. Upon hearing reading such 
remarks, any wise person might ask, 
“What did you cause the teacher 
act so?” Parents should wisely sug- 
gest, “Conduct yourself such man- 
ner that the teacher doesn’t yell again.” 

Intolerance has become trite word. 
Teachers should intolerant toward 
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lying, dishonesty, rudeness, 
snobbishness, cetera. 

The individual child who selected the 
facts which illustrate the phrase idea, 
teacher who helped most,” may 
have colored these facts his attitude 
mind. Charges unfairness and 
favoritism must always weighed 
when made personality character- 
istics. example: Learning school 
not the same purchases over the 
counter. school the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship not the same clerk and 
purchaser. school values take sig- 
nificant differences, and some dimes are 
worth more and others less. 
preparation assigned. James has 
excuse for work poorly prepared, yet 
the excuse not accepted, but when 
Mary has preparation, excuse 
accepted. James well kept, happy, has 
much leisure time, and cares. Mary 
takes care three children before and 
after school, because Mother works, Just 
change the above names, as, James 
Negro pupil and Mary White pupil 
and some children will describe the inci- 
dent unfair and inclined favorites, 
intolerant. 

One can question pupils and find that 
they seldom ascribe dignity correc- 
tion. Correct individual for his be- 
havior, and usually what report rever- 
berates from it? Probably 
“Bawled out”; perhaps, “Old 
Crab.” 

Often children are conditioned that 
they are motivated only their per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. The infantile 
and emotional habit carries over into the 
school and becomes alibi defense 
mechanism for not conforming neces- 


greed, 
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sary classroom conventions used for the 
comfort all, whether the teacher 
formal informal her teaching pro- 
cedure. Youth should learn from the 
teacher and disregard his personal like 
dislike her. should get from 
school the things has come 

indeed necessary remember 
that children have degrees mentality; 
that their desires are not always con- 
formity realities; that their experi- 
ences are lacking; and that their inter- 
pretations situations are certainly not 
the adult level. Their judgments 
teachers are often level must 
ignore. 


The author made suggestions for im- 
provement teacher personality: 


The first responsibility the teacher 
therefore provide classroom atmos- 
phere which success, security, under- 
standing, mutual respect, and opportunity 
attain worthy educational goals are all 


pervading. 


Why give all these responsibilities the 
teacher? She cannot possibly obtain this 
“classroom atmosphere” 
operation also good pupil personality 
and colleagues, together 
with materials, supplies, right equip- 
ment, sufficient furnishings, adequate 
floor space, etc., and with freedom from 
administrative regulations, which con- 
flict with principles for obtaining the 
“atmosphere” for the accomplishment 
worthy educational objectives. 

The last three paragraphs the arti- 


*Karl Menninger, The Human Mind, 
1930, Alfred Knopf, Inc., ix. 
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cle were generalizations concerning ways 
helping improve teacher personality. 
Examples from the article: 


number persistent infantile reactions and 


Since infantile reactions and emotional 
compulsions are forms frustration, 
one would say here, that teachers need 
more assistance, materials, and likely 
fewer students, What were the disturb- 
ing elements the teaching situation 
that cause these frustrations which chil- 
dren have illustrated? 


the ideal self which she holds 
should expressed the kind person- 
ality which youth will find sufficiently at- 
tractive emulate, not reject avoid. 


teachers develop their own per- 
sonalities? Does teacher have de- 
velop personality for the innumerable 
varieties pupils whom she teaches, 
youth will find her sufficiently attractive 
emulate? so, she would then have 
kind chameleonic personality. How 
could she possibly grow mature? 
The author should reread some the 
literature interpreting personality. 
One which gives wholesome comment, 
presume most the people Who’s 
Who America would resent being 
called 

This second suggestion for improving 
teacher personality continued. 


too many teachers, conscious- 
unconsciously, hold ideal self 
which deprivations, denial, and abstinence 
are powerful elements. some cases, this 
ideal results denial many normal 
appetites and Such personality 
tends alienate children and young people. 
order alter this situation, the teacher 
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should seek reshape her ideal self ac- 
cord with the requirements hygienic 
life design. 


The author does not explain his mean- 
ing what appetites are satisfied. 


... When can throw off the age- 
old belief that human nature innately 
wicked, sinful 


Surely this our day teachers know 
that children are conditioned their 
environmental influence act be- 
have they do. The teacher may 
may not responsible for children’s be- 
havior and their Teachers 
also are conditioned behave they 
do. 

The article further pointed out that 
the hygienic classroom one permeated 
spirit friendliness, sympathetic 
concern, and genuine affection. One 
usually thinks Aygienic classroom 
terms light, heat, ventilation, cleanli- 
ness, sanitation, and adjustable desk and 
seating and equipment suitable for the 
age the learner. However, 
means the mental hygienic classroom 
one which there spirit friendli- 
ness, sympathic concern and genuine af- 
fection, then there will disagree- 
ment, but the belief authority 
mental hygiene that “The accepted and 
increasing interest mental hygiene 
among educators evidence that prog- 


Council Education, Helping 
Teachers Understand Children (The record 
Lawrence, 167-198) 1945, Commission 
Teacher Education, American Council Educa- 
tion. 

Groves and Catherine Groves, 
Dynamic Mental Hygiene, 1946, Stockpole Sons, 

Hugh Hartshorne and Mark May, Studies 
the Nature Character, 1934, Macmillan, 
New York. 
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ress being made the application 
the preventive principles the science 
both schools and colleges. The greater 
headway has been made dealing with 
disabilities and maladjusted 


Here professional article pub- 
lished professional magazine, which 
submits list teacher traits which 
have been derived from the writings 
young and adolescent children, who 
were writing about teacher who helped 
most. These lists are not based relia- 
ble research. Any research 
tempts set-up personality traits for 
teachers should certainly come from ma- 
ture people. 

From recent reliable 
know that cannot depend paper- 
pencil tests from children for estimating 
their own character traits. Why then, 
accept reliable children’s paper-pencil 
estimates their teachers? 

the other hand, the letters may 
show possible research for students 
English and psychology. easier 
write through negative illustrations 
positive illustrations? Why children 
use the negative forms illustrations 
when describing positive situations, and 
what means may these children learn 
the positive approach their written 
statements? 

When one reads these suggestions for 
teachers, one immediately recognizes the 
attitude romanticist trying adapt 
his absolutism. The premise the new 
trend education which impels upon 
the school today the drive ro- 
manticist upsetting the classicist’s form 
education. The major premise the 


new trend concerned with the dy- 
namics teaching. There amongst 
these well meaning educators, the 
romanticist who would establish his way 
teaching, for example: the curricu- 
lum this school thought advocates 
that children should learn about their 
communities, and doing should 
learn co-operation and the human traits, 
pointed out Christ’s teaching, 
well the skills necessary for academic 
study. Then, the well meaning edu- 
cator publishes book for the child 
study, which, the teacher uses it, 
supposed accomplish these objectives. 
The book, course, defeats its own 
purpose. Teaching becomes formal and 
shows that, that which was romanticism 
has now become classicism. 

viewing teacher’s classroom pro- 
cedures, one must see them relation 
universal truths, see them main- 
taining the orthodox way. Which would 
you choose for your child? Fortunately 

The National Society College Teachers 
Education, The Education Teachers, the Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1935, 


Reed, Guidance and Personnel Serv- 
ice Education, Cornell University Press, 1944. 
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the choice not ours. Either way 
procedure within the classroom de- 
sirable for teacher. need both for 
balance power within the school 
system which stimulates children 
emulate, learn, achieve, and de- 
velop the extent their potentialities. 

essential education find the 
causes back the problems the class- 
room, and remove them; then the prob- 
lems will disappear. Projecting adult 
meaning from children’s negative com- 
ments about teachers, and advising that 
these are faults teachers contrary 
fundamentals education. Early 
1935, was recommended leaders 
education that, “measuring teaching suc- 
cess major research problem.” 
Personality considered major item 
would follow that measuring ascrib- 
ing personality traits for teachers also 
major problem, one well calculated 
for leaders education and certainly 
not from children. Teachers have 
problems and would well for all 
find the causes their problems 
and help remove them. 


But after all, say what you will about radio, movies, and press—it’s 
the teacher the classroom that The News 
Letter 
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Our Heroes Return 


Oma ANDERSON 


When the gray ship comes into the harbor again, 
Bringing home our proud, beloved dead; 
When the salute guns dies like chain 

thunder, and the heavy, ominous tread 

marching boots lost the throbbing tide; 


When flower tributes ride like floral reef 


the weeping water the gray ship’s side, 


Then how fast the frenzied tempo our grief! 


Like thrust the heart the pain sorrow 
When call Taps hangs trembling air— 
Surely there can peace some soon tomorrow 


God will use our anguish for prayer. 


3 | 


Promote the Schools? 


PRACTICE promoting every 
child every year, provided the 
child attends school with some degree 
regularity, seems gaining popu- 
larity over the country. One writer sets 
forth the theory such practice fol- 


has been conclusively demonstrated 
well conducted experiments that for ensur- 
ing continued growth much wiser and 
more profitable procedure 
motion adapt instruction the needs 
the pupils all times, and the end 
the year advance him the next grade 
class and there continue adjust instruction 
his needs. 


One large school system has put the 


practice into everyday use, partly, 
least, according the following plan:? 


The first four years school will 
called the early elementary school. These 


first four years school life will 


sidered unit. This means that: 

child will spend year each the 
kindergarten, first grade, second grade, and 
third grade. 

each year, the teacher will adapt the 
curriculum the needs each 

child should have four years en- 
riched 

This organization the first four school 
years unit makes possible for child 
progress from grade grade according 
his ability and his own rate. The teacher’s 


*Leo Brueckner, The Changing Elementary 
Report the Regents Inquiry. New York: 
Inor Publishing Co., 1941, 89. 

The Early Elementary School: Handbook 
Guide Teachers, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
1941, 


sole concern will for the child’s progress 
relation his ability. With this consider- 
ation for the four years school uni- 
fied, progressive experience, there will 
less emphasis each grade distinct and 
separate block, assigned with certain definite 
responsibilities. This organization should 
prove advantageous for each child. The 
bright child will far beyond the usual 
standards for his grade; the slow child will 
achieve his own level ability. 

The proponents the policy “pro- 
moting every child every year” are not 
without reasons for doing. this 
manner, they point out, the child may 
grow his own rate. This com- 
mendable. Few would suggest that 
external rate progress should im- 
posed the child from without—that 
should forced speed-up slow- 
down his progress rate. have 
come respect the pupil individ- 
ual with personal capacities and abilities 
which are unlike those any other pu- 
pil. the same time are all able 
agree that children have many these 
personal things common—that simi- 
larities exist. 

These differences among individual 
pupils are the source much planning 
the part the teacher. Appeal must 
promoting each child with his age group 
may possible make more care- 
ful diagnosis the pupil’s difficulties. 
Perhaps, possible group children 
classes and within classes such 
manner bring out the highest in- 
dividual potentialities. 
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Numerous studies have been made 
show that non-promotion too often leads 
personal and social difficulties, 
frustrated unbalanced behavior 
individuals. pointed out that the 
child’s mental health adversely af- 
fected his failure promotion with 
his age-group. The social 
which accompany progress with the 
group are certainly very good. would 
seem that better self-respect the 
part the child possible. 

Doubts may arise, however, cer- 
tain questions are asked. there any 
danger that the pupil may reach stage 
the educational ladder where the ac- 
tivities the group will become too 
complex for understanding? What can 
done the child should, reason 
his inability progress rapidly the 
group, develop the feeling mental 
frustration and anxiety within his group? 
Shall the teacher versed diplo- 
macy that such will remain, during all the 
years together, secret from classmates? 
other words, possible that the 
group through certain stages school 
life, might become such complexity 
little meaning for the slowest 
member that group? follow pro- 
cedure “promoting every child every 
year” would deny such possibility—un- 
less, could said, that all instruction 
nature that group activities would play 
only negligible part the educational 
pattern. the latter the case, then 
must deny the former claim progress 
social relationships which the non- 
failure theory relies heavily. 
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But are not yet the root the 
problem. examination the assump- 
tions which underlie the non-failure prac- 
tice would appear order. 

The reality differences among indi- 
viduals—energy, ability, and capacity— 
has long been known. Medical science 
tells there are differences physically. 
Some children mature earlier than 
others; girls “grow-up” earlier than 
boys. The theory readiness has gen- 
erally been accepted educational 
circles. speak reading-readiness 
the primary level. But the point made 
everywhere along the line that 
viduals differ both physical and men- 
tal growth and development—in readi- 
ness for experience. start group 
children the first grade six 
seven years age (the beginning age 
matters not for the discussion herein 
presented) and promote every one 
every year, simply denies the existence 
differences among those individuals. 
such differences are not denied, then 
they are minimized the point where 
their importance negligible. 

Advocates the non-failure theory, 
however, usually face the problem 
individual differences from the back 
door. The statement usually made 
that such differences exist, but that 
they can provided for adequately 
within the same group from year 
year. believe this view believe 
that the teacher capable meeting the 
individual’s needs, regardless the de- 
gree which differences may grow with- 
the 12-year span public education. 

further assumption the non- 
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failure policy that the organizational 
plan public education, that the 
grade-to-grade step-by-step pattern, 
must neither challenged nor inter- 
rupted. presupposes that each child 
must, have the benefits maximum 
growth, climb one rung the educa- 
tional ladder each year until reaches 
the top. Such belief denies that any 
child’s experience could made 
richer stopping longer than the 
allotted time any stage the process. 
other words, the practice one 
yearly promotion, the belief 
educational dosage prescribed an- 
nual amount. might simplified 
then, saying that public education 
the United States made-up 
twelve parts. partake the full 
course necessitates school attendance 
twelve years—no more, less. 

Such theory yearly promotion 
implies, too, that each class group 
will made pupils approxi- 
mately the same chronological age. 
becomes then, classification pupils 
along mechanical lines. The mental de- 
velopment the child thus relegated 
the role minor importance. Such 
grouping only the initial mistake. 
Further tragedy develops the group 
proceeds along the educational scale. 
Mental growth then becomes mecha- 
nistic, organic sort thing; and 
might compare the growth rings 
tree, which, barring drought, blight, 
fire and the woodsman’s axe, will con- 
tinue year-to-year add another layer. 
Chronological age used determine 
the placement each layer social 
growth. Initial ability, capacity, and rate 
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growth are all relegated roles sec- 
ondary consideration. Years and months 
become prima facie evidence for and 
growth. 

Regular promotion, year year, im- 
plies that non-promotion vicious, 
unlike situations life outside the 
school, that failure such proportions 
should never used. Such policy 
makes non-promotion disciplinary ac- 
tion and casts upon reflections im- 
position from authoritarian sources. Life, 
most know it, not never- 
ending, never-changing advance from 
one level success another. Some 
must spend years reaching certain 
level success while others may trav- 
erse the same road months. 

The practice promoting every child 
every year denies that normal child 
can ever benefit spending addi- 
tional year any level the educational 
ladder. denies further the existence 
any degree achievement prerequi- 
site the richer understanding and 
meaning the social activities any 
group. Such plan gives every child 
credit possessing adequate insight and 
understanding the experiences under- 
gone the group. 

Basically, the theory promotion dis- 
cussed above one way answering 
rather knotty problem both adminis- 
tration and teaching. Schools which fol- 
low the “annual-promotion-without-ex- 
ception” policy have closed the door 
the most troublesome spot the whole 
field pupil progress. The problem 
still there; the curtain has simply been 
drawn over it. Such action discourages 
wholesome and intelligent investigation 
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and delays the arrival valid solution. 

promote all appears be, then, 
only administrative technique for 
evading the real issue. compromise 
which practice will, supposedly, divert 
the attention interested teachers and 
laymen more basic areas investiga- 
tion. reality this problem, like many 
others the education field, must 
kept within full view. The compromise 
this case nothing more than eva- 
sion. would equally well founded 
follow the practice failing per 
cent all pupils each year—or any other 
arbitrary figure selected. 

promote all not the solution— 
neither the arbitrary setting-up 
achievement standards for each grade. 
What, then, the answer? suitable 
solution has not yet been found. 
would appear, however, that the actual 
answer the problem promotion 
non-promotion pupil must lie within 
the teacher’s realm. Perhaps, present, 
the teacher teachers, who know the 
child best, who have worked with him 


the closest, must decide whether not 
would profitable for the child 
question promoted retained. 

The inability the teacher decide 
wisely always pointed excuse 
for not giving her this responsibility. 
But, the next breath, admitted 
that she knows more about the child 
than any supervisor, principal, super- 
intendent. may be, just chance 
least, that the teacher’s inability this 
matter further emphasized because 
research workers and so-called “experts” 
have not furnished her with adequate 
interpreting and measuring instruments. 
possible, too, that the teacher-train- 
ing institutions, where the teacher pre- 
pared for her job, furnished little any 
help which could put into practice. 

appears the solution the much 
discussed promotion problem might lie 
within the realm the last two named 
areas, namely: (1) The perfection 
instruments interpretation and meas- 
urement, and (2) more highly trained 
teaching personnel. 


The star educational progress has moved westward during the 
last century even more rapidly than has the center population.— 


—America’s Magic. 


Public Education and National Security 


EXPLOSION southeastern New 
July 16, 1945, blasted the web history 
and, like the discovery fire, severed 
past from present. The atomic age was 
born that blinding flash energy 
Alamogordo and this old world was 
catapulted into new Man had suc- 
ceeded tapping the basic power the 
universe and thereby planting deep 
the consciousness mankind the fear, 
civilization capable controlling 
weapon such 

With the vaporizing the steel tower 
Alamogordo that morning over three 
years ago, number our ideas and 
concepts were vaporized the same mo- 
ment whether realized the time 
not. For example, our old concept 
what constituted military training 
went that vapor. The military 
training which can afford put 
any trust for the security this nation 
has shifted the laboratories. “What 
need military strength without mili- 
tarism and realistic advancement the 
structure world peace without the 
self-deception which pacifists are li- 
able.” Warfare itself was revamped that 
morning from warfare has been 
waged for thousands years direct 
type which science becomes applied 
fact the world which wars could 
permitted was changed into one which 
effective organization preserve 


peace much condition the sur- 
vival civilization air sunlight. 
James Phinney Baxter William 
and Mary’s College declares, “We, 
therefore, need muster the field 
international relations much inven- 
tiveness and engineering skill was re- 
quired produce the bombs them- 
selves.” Our old concept nationalism 
should have gone with the cloud 
Alamogordo for now live inter- 
national society and the scope our 
teaching has been enlarged accordingly. 

The public schools America have 
become world events the front line 
defense not only this nation but 
civilization. American education must 
re-studied and re-evaluated for the new 
atomic age. 


Many observations that can made 
and numerous implications drawn from 
this great historical event, the explosion 
the first atomic bomb, that are 
especial interest every teacher and 
vital importance every citizen. 

The first that the atomic bomb was 
conceived and pretty largely made 
school men. 

Farrell describing the emo- 
tions those who witnessed the explo- 
sion the bomb said, “Drs. Conant and 
Bush and myself were struck even 
stronger feeling that the faith those 
who had been responsible for the initia- 
tion and carrying this Herculean 
project had been justified.” Who was 
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who dared have the faith for such 
undertaking, and who was responsible 
for the initiation and carrying such 
Herculean project? The records show 
that was not the industrial scientists, 
nor the military leaders, but the aca- 
demic scientists America, school men 
engaged education. was Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, Cape Cod Yankee wide 
experience Professor Electrical En- 
gineering, who conceived the idea for 
the Office Scientific Research and De- 
velopment and enlisted President Roose- 
velt’s support for the new organization 
June, 1940. One the objectives 
the O.S.R.D. was “to enlist the support 
scientific and educational institutions 
and organizations.” all know how 
fully this objective was realized. Prac- 
tically every institution higher learn- 
ing this country responded whole- 
heartedly the war effort with its men 
and laboratories. Sixty-nine different 
academic institutions were represented 
the staff single great govern- 
ment laboratory 1945. Space does 
not permit naming here the universities 
and colleges and the contributions 
each the war effort, list the scien- 
tists whom they provided. But the 
record leadership and service estab- 
lished during the last war those en- 
gaged education both individuals 
and institutions glorious one. Ad- 
miral Furer wrote Dr. Bush, “That 
your group would contribute brilliant 
ideas and achievements the war effort 
was expected, but that you would 
versatile, and that the scientists and the 
Navy would find themselves adapta- 
ble each other’s way doing business, 
was unexpected many.” Bush writes, 
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“The same group scientists and en- 
gineers who banded themselves together 
1940 stayed together and finished the 
job. Most them have now returned 
the peacetime tasks which were inter- 
rupted, the extension knowledge 
and the training the next generation.” 
The institutions higher learning 
the United States have proven them- 
selves sources great strength 
the waging wars, Now they must 
prove themselves equally strong 
and effective the struggle for world 
peace. 

How different was with our en- 
emies. German war research the early 
years the war was with few excep- 
tions, confined the laboratories oper- 
ated the armed forces and those 
the war industries. Academic scientists 
were drafted into military service the 
thousands and those not drafted were 
not permitted war research. 
thought that the Germans excluded the 
academic scientists from war research be- 
cause they did not believe them 
ciently imbued with Nazi doctrines. 

Japan had civilian scientists 
great ability, but American stand- 
ards her utilization academic scien- 
tists was only percent effective. In- 
stead placing contracts with universi- 
ties, the Army and Navy dribbled out 
funds small grants-in-aid individual 
scientists. The Japanese Army and Navy 
besides hating each other, distrusted the 
civilian scientist, especially had 
been educated America. 


Second, the teachers America made 
the making the bomb possible. The 
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atomic bomb was the result team work 
gigantic scale. Dr. Bush writing 
the scientists and engineers who 
worked the bomb stated, “All have 
the satisfaction having been members 
one the finest teams men ever 
assembled great cause.” The bomb 
was the fruit the most amazing co- 
operative enterprise the history 
science. Secretary War Stimson de- 
scribed “the greatest achievement 
the combined efforts science, in- 
dustry, labor and the military all his- 
tory.” Secrecy was maintained without 
Gestapo. Labor volunteered for the 
work without asking told its pur- 
pose. Great corporations made available 
their managerial skill and vast scientific 
know-how without patent rights prof- 
its. Scientists left their homes and their 
research associates and disappeared into 
the thin air the New Mexico desert. 

This great demonstration team 
work and the co-operative spirit did 
not occur accident. American teach- 
ers have emphasized their teaching, 
team work, co-operation 
along with others for generations just 
they are emphasizing them today. 
The credit for making such great 
demonstration teamwork possible be- 
longs the teachers America. 
surely the German teachers their 
classrooms made the last war possible, 
the American teachers their class- 
rooms made the winning the war pos- 
sible. 

the American teachers are make 
possible the winning the peace they 
did the winning the war, then they 
must work great professional team, 
constantly appreciated and supported 
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American parents, the 
worked the bomb and apparently 
with much speed. 


the third place the recent war 
proved that democracy works even 
highly technical project the atom 
bomb, You and can easily recall the 
years when dictators were highly 
praised, not foreign tongue but 
every day American English, for their 
their ability get things done. 
Many Americans before the war were 
open and enthusiastic their praise 
Hitler and just open their condem- 
nation democracy for what they called 
its ineffective, slow bungling methods 
and procedures. 

But Dr. Baxter points out that 
“This amazing success (the atomic 
bomb) was achieved not regimenta- 
tion science and industry, but the 
country where greatest pains had been 
taken leave both free make the 
most their creative powers.” The mak- 
ing the atomic bomb was not only 
tremendous achievement the physical 
sciences, but also marvelous accom- 
plishment the field the social sci- 

Dr. Bush, writing the story mak- 
ing the bomb says, “It tells also 
something more fundamental even than 
this diversion the progress science 
into methods destruction. shows 
how men good will, under stress, 
can outperform that dictatorship can 
bring bear—as they collaborate effec- 
tively, and apply those qualities char- 
acter developed only under freedom. 
demonstrates that democracy strong 
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and virile, and that free men can defend 
their ideals ably highly complex 
world when they left the plow the 
furrow grasp the smoothbore. This 
the heartening fact which should give 
renewed courage and assurance, even 
face future which war must 
abolished, and which that end can 
reached only the resolution, patience, 
and resourcefulness whole people.” 

Yes, democracy works, that there 
can doubt anybody’s mind any- 
more. And most all, should there 
doubt the minds the students 
our schools. should teach democ- 
racy with renewed enthusiasm and de- 
votion not only precept, but also 
participation and example, far more ef- 
fectively than have been able 
the past. Apprenticeship citizen 
democracy should extend from the 
kindergarten through the university. 
This will necessitate changes many 
classrooms all the way the educa- 
tional ladder. 

Again, teacher cannot expected 
teach and live democracy him- 
self under dictatorial ad- 
ministrative set-up. Our school systems 
all over the Nation need studied 
see whether not the teaching and 
living democracy encouraged, dis- 
couraged even prohibited. Every 
teacher should re-examine his thinking 
and teaching with regard democracy. 

Democratic concepts when applied 
classroom, school system, the 
American home not mean that the 
children they please that the 
teachers run the school system. Democ- 
racy does not relieve responsibility 
those charged with responsibility, nor 
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the mature for their responsibility for the 
immature. The school training 
ground for citizenship and the students 
are apprentices. They have right 
expect and must have instruction and 
supervision their civic growth and 
sometimes have decisions 
them. However, democracy the school 
home does imply the right dis- 
cussion and consideration, the right 
heard, and the understanding that 
decisions will made only after the 
group concerned has opportunity 
consider the problem. teaching and 
applying democratic principles, the 
rights, privileges and freedoms should 
never separated from their corre- 
sponding duties responsibilities. 
Democracy and freedom should come 
—at price. 


One the basic concepts democ- 
racy equal opportunity for all. 
make this concept reality every child 
has right taught according 
his individual abilities and needs. But 
overcrowded conditions our schools 
today make nothing but most superfi- 
cial attempt consider individual needs 
the pupils our teaching possible 
most school systems this country. 

friend mine exclaimed the other 
and replied, “Why that’s 
nothing—our seven year old 
room pupils.” What does this 
mean? means that there are about 
twice many children these rooms 
there should for efficient teaching, 
for know that the most effective class 
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twenty-two pupils for this grade and 
that when more than this number are 
placed room, teacher efficiency de- 
creases terrible rate. means that 
our boy and every other child that 
room getting about half the teacher 
attention that each should have make 
the progress they could making. The 
overcrowding not the teacher’s fault. 
fact she excellent teacher and 
doubt realizes the handicap under 
which she working more than anybody 
else. sure that not have 
teacher our staff who does not realize 
the handicap having more students 
than she can teach most efficiently. The 
best known private schools advertise the 
fact that they not have more than 
eight pupils class. the public 
school would not ask for nor want classes 
such small size, but are saying that 
children cannot properly taught 
classes from thirty fifty. Nor this 
overcrowded condition the American 
public schools the fault the school ad- 
ministrators. know superintend- 
ent who would not like have more 
money spend for more classrooms and 
teachers that our children might have 
better educational opportunities. The 
problem over-crowded classes, with 
the resulting terrible loss our chil- 
dren, problem that can solved 
only parents. would like see 
made the Number One problem the 
P.T.A., both locally and nationally. This 
not insoluble problem for facts and 
figures are readily available. 

Again, Democracy does not make clear 
just what children and which states 
shall given education and which 
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shall denied this opportunity. Can 
boast our democracy with 5,000,000 
American boys and girls school age 
who are not any school? Moreover, 
can safe? Mr. Benjamin Fine 
the New York Times made this state- 
ment while testifying recently before 
Congressional Committee. “Democracy 
without sound system free public 
schools cannot long survive.” Now think 
this! this land equal opportunity; 
this nation where nearly every Presi- 
dent its history has declared that gen- 
eral, widespread education, public educa- 
tion, the very foundation this nation; 
this United States America which 
would assume the leadership the 
world, there are 5,000,000 boys and 
girls school age who are not school. 
Can you imagine the outcome? No, no- 
body can imagine the consequences that 
face this nation because the present 
neglect these children. The illiteracy, 
low standards living, political corrup- 
tion, delinquency and crime that must 
face because our current neglect 
this large number children cannot 
calculated. know that they will 
permeate our whole social and economic 
order and their future will large 
factor determining the future the 
United States and the world. Yes, the 
present condition public education con- 
stitutes crisis for the American school 
children and the public must made 
realize this fact. consideration 
this situation should the chief func- 
tion every P.T.A. organization. 
Perhaps can make the picture 
little more graphic putting this 
way. could assemble these five 
million boys and girls from every state 
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who are not any school the people 
this nation would startled and 
alarmed. could remove every per- 
son the State California, except 
those living Los Angeles, could 
replace every man, woman and child 
living outside the city Los Angeles 
with boy girl school age not now 
any school. 

But someone says cannot afford 
spend more for public education; 
can’t afford educate these 5,000,000 
children, can’t afford adequate school 
buildings and the necessary teachers. 

final observation that the recent 
war should have taught that can- 
not afford this waste. Our security 
nation depends upon our doing just 
this. The last war took education off the 
luxury list forever and placed the 
head the list necessities. Soon after 
the beginning combat was realized 
our leaders both and out mili- 
tary forces, that the outcome was race 
between education and defeat. Millions 
dollars were spent with lavish hand 
the educational programs our mili- 
tary organizations. Nobody then said 
can’t afford it. More money was spent 
illiterate draftee teach him 
read fourth grade level than 
spend child for his education 


through the eight grades. Equipment 
was furnished unheard quantities 
and undreamed expense. friend 
mine tells one Navy laboratory 
with forty machines each 
$60,000. Any University would consider 
itself fortunate own just one them. 

Now that the war over how much 
are providing for education? are 
still spending lavishly for the educa- 
tional programs our military forces, 
but for public education America 
spending only 1.5 percent the national 
income, while Russia spending more 
than percent and Great Britain, that 
bankrupt empire dependent upon us, 
more than twice much we. 
really believe the education our 
children the sole way making the 
future democracy secure? 

The public schools America are the 
first line defense democracy. The 
enemies democracy know they can- 
not conquer America until they have 
first conquered controlled the Ameri- 
can teachers and the public schools. 
Know your schools, protect your schools, 
actively resent criticism them, work 
for them and thus render real service 
the youth and the Nation, and strike 
blow for democracy and the security 
America. 


Whatever mitigates the woes increases the happiness others, this 
criterion goodness; and whatever injures society large, 
any individual it, this measure Burns. 


The Frontier Schoolma’am 
Ranch and Homestead 


WHITTENBURG 


bit verse about “the school- 
ma’am” who lived “when this land was 
mostly sagebrush, rattlesnakes an’ al- 
kali, with the ranches scattered pretty 
far apart.” closes with the stanza— 


Well, some them, they married us, 
An’ others jest plain harried us,— 
ain’t decided yet which kind was 

best, 
But all wus good fer us, 
An’ done the best they could fer us; 
They sure wus mighty useful 
the winnin’ the 


Nowhere has the writer been able 
find logical story the “schoolma’am” 
Lincoln describes—her origin; the kind 
life she led the ranch home- 
stead and the neighborhood school; 
her contribution the western frontier. 
True, there are many isolated bits in- 
formation gleaned from here and 
there. Taken altogether, these tiny jig- 
saw items present interesting com- 
posite picture the 
ma’am’s role her chosen community. 

Texas illustrative the western 


Lincoln, The Ranch (Poems 
the West), pp. 60-61. (See Appendix for complete 
poem. 

William Bennett Bizzell, Rural Texas, 351. 

352. 

Harold Matthews, Candle Night, 80. 

83. 

*Annie Doom Pickrell, Pioneer Women 
Texas, 282. 

Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Women Tell the Story 
the Southwest, 201. 


states which placed high value edu- 
cation for their children but, the 
case many its neighbors, Texas 
the voice preceded action many years. 
The Texas Declaration Independ- 
ence, adopted March 1836, stated, 
one its reasons for severing connec- 
tions with Mexico, that that nation had 
“failed establish any public system 
education, although possessed almost 
boundless According Bez- 
zell, “This document the only one 
its kind that ever gave this reason 
for 

1839, the Texas Congress set aside 
three leagues public land each 
county school land.* However, the 
state did not provide public schools for 
about thirty years. Even places like 
Houston had very inadequate facilities. 
When Kezia Payne Pelchin, pioneer 
Texas teacher, nurse and social worker, 
opened kindergarten Houston 
1857, hers was one ten very small 
schools that most them, 
“the children huddled together one 

Long before public school system 
was organized, the few scattered schools 
were usually supported local subscrip- 
tion and taught itinerant teachers— 
schoolmasters, rather 

During much the early and middle 
parts the nineteenth century, the 
frontiersmen seemed concentrate most 
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their efforts maintaining mere 
existence, with little thought educa- 
tion for the future. Among the more 
than seventy-five life-sketches pioneer 
Texas women, Annie Doom Pickrell 
makes little mention the schools 
which either they their children at- 
tended. Most her attention centered 
the problems homemaking. 

When Indian depredations were 
their worst, many the ranchmen 
gathered their families into close group 
fort for mutual protection. The 
children all these families then at- 
tended the same school temporarily. Sal- 
lie Reynolds Matthews describes such 
grouping when thirty families, consist- 
ing 125 persons, banded together 
Fort Davis, located Clear Fork, 
tributary the Brazos 

During the Civil War, according 
Eby, many the men teachers joined 
the army, the number pupils was 
greatly reduced, and the attendance be- 
came irregular. The children were kept 
home assist the farm the 
ranch and the household 

The ‘original western schoolma’am 
seems have been the mother the 
household who taught her own children 

his autobiography, Bud Cowan 
tells how his father moved the Cowan 
family from Texas 1875 (when Bud 


Reynolds Matthews, 21. 

Frederick Eby, The Development Educa- 
tion Texas, 151. 

op. cit., pp. 44, and 

(Robert Ellsworth) Cowan, Range 
Rider, 19. 

James, Cow-Boy Life Texas, 10. 

Matthews, of. cit., pp. 104 and 124. 

151. 

Ibid., 186. 
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was only six years old) the same time 
took trail herd north line-ride 
them through the winter near Ogallala, 
Nebraska. His mother taught him, his 
sister, Ida, and few other youngsters 
the neighborhood that 

James says, 


just can remember first 
Mother says herself that she thought never 
would learn letters unless she could 
manage get the alphabet put the cattle, 
one letter for each cow, was not hard 
for learn the brands. got many 
thump because seeming indolence. 
Strange say, what Mother had tried for 
two years teach me, first teacher ac- 
complished one suppose one 
reason for was natural 
was simply afraid not 


When schools were near, many 
families which could afford it, after the 
Civil War, hired Some- 
times rancher hired teacher for his 
own children, then allowed other pu- 
pils attend the other 
times, several ranchers built commu- 
nity 

This plan persisted until after the 
turn the century, according Dr. 
Mody Boatright, who says was 
fairly common practice the neighbor- 
hood San Angelo, and doubtless 
other parts Texas and neighboring 
states. Dr. Boatright remembers spend- 
ing his second school year, 1904, un- 
der the tutelage Miss Pannye Nor- 
man, girl from Paint Rock, who taught 
music the side. governess the 
name Wade taught the home 
neighbor this same time. The fol- 
lowing year five families 
gether build schoolhouse with cen- 
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tral location, within three miles each 

Years ago our forefathers spoke 
the buffalo “the vanishing herd.” 
few years later, the United States In- 
dian was frequently referred “the 
vanishing American.” recently Jan- 
uary, 1947, Gretta Palmer wrote 
“Our Vanishing And 
yet, the schoolma’am might well have 
been classified with the buffalo and the 
Indian almost far back the 
according the account certain 
Dakota pioneer woman. “Letter 
the Editor,” she relates that she began 
teaching her district school few 
small children the and was 
“called back into the work shortage 
teachers” few years 

Although many the western school- 
ma’ams were local girls, large num- 
ber came from other states. Sallie Rey- 
nolds Matthews mentions women teach- 
ers from Kentucky and Wiscon- 
Margaret Owen tells young 
Wisconsin woman who “proved up” 
claim her own after going out 
one the Dakotas for visit with her 
brother. She taught the only school her 
township boasted 1883 and her pupils 
were the neighborhood children “who 


Mody Boatright Clarice Whittenburg, 
March 18, 1947. 

Palmer, “Our Vanishing School- 
Teachers,” 

Alice Tollefson, Pioneer Remembers,” 
The Nation, Vol. 1562, May 15, 1943, pp. 
718-19. 

Matthews, of. pp. 104, 106, 124 and 
186. 

Margaret Owen, “Dakota Pioneers,” North 
American Review, Vol. 230, August, 1930, 205. 

Agnes Morley Cleaveland, Life for 
Lady, 121. 

122. 
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blew across the prairie like tumbling 

The qualifications the frontier 
schoolma’am were frequently quite 
vague. 

Agnes Morley Cleaveland writes con- 
cerning the situation the Datil Moun- 
tains region New Mexico around the 


Those our neighbors who could not 
give their children even the disjointed sort 
private education which were given 
during our early childhood did nevertheless 
make sporadic efforts organize schools. 
There was-naturally public-school system 
which embraced the remote districts. Even 
more thickly settled communities, the 
schools were sometimes charge Mexi- 
can teachers whose command English 
was limited that the major part their 
teaching was conducted their native 
tongue. recall the tearful report one 
little girl who had been reprimanded for 
spelling choose teacher 
said should s-h-o-e-s and don’t know 
yet which word she was trying have 
spell.”?° 


The same author writes that when 
she, herself, returned, 1890, the 
age sixteen, from Philadelphia the 
Morley ranch New Mexico, 


Datil community decided have 
school. Here hand was teacher well 
qualified take charge for hadn’t been 
away school for two consecutive terms? 
What more could asked? diploma, 
teacher’s certificate? Wholly 
These parents wanted their children 
read, write and and the teacher 
could these things, she could “learn” the 


Even though was fictitious char- 
acter, Mr. Taylor (the family man 
Wister’s The Virginian, who was anx- 
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ious secure teacher for his son and 
the neighborhood children), expressed 
the sentiments many men his day 
when said, “Her handwriting ain’t 
like what saw. But Bear Creek 
would not object that, provided she 
knows ’rithmetic and George Washing- 
ton and them kind 
When the schoolma’am rang her 
hand-bell promptly nine o’clock 
earlier, the children usually set their 
tin dinner-pails the shelf the back 
the room and shuffled their seats. 
Perhaps some them had walked across 
the fields; others, much farther away, 
had come horseback. Sheds for the 
horses were unknown. Rain shine, 
they waited outside while the lessons 
droned within the schoolroom walls. 
James Greer writes, 


Girls the very early pioneer schools in- 
variably were dressed gingham frocks 
and voluminous calico sunbonnets and 
boys hickory shirts attached our 
breeches 


The schoolhouse, like the homes 
the neighborhood served, was built 
from materials that were most accessible. 
the timbered areas the walls were 
logs and the floors, benches and desks 
cheon log was one which had been split 
two and placed with the smooth side 
up. Stone floors, “not too evenly laid,” 


Owen Wister, The Virginian, 62. 
James Greer, Bois Barbed Wire, 


361. 

op. cit., 187; Wooten, of. cit., 
pp. 198, 201 and 336. 

Matthews, of. 27. 

the Earth, pp. 257-58. 

Matthews, of. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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(and doubtless stone walls also) could 
found some the fort 
the central and northern prairies, 
sodhouse schoolrooms, either part 
the family home separate from it, 
were 

Opening exercises varied accord- 
ance with the talents the teacher 
the sentiments the community. 
many schools, the schoolma’am and her 
pupils lifted their voices lofty song. 
Others invariably opened with hymns 
and 

course all the grades were 
taught. This necessitated careful jug- 
gling time schedules. Even though 
the three R’s constituted the larger part 
the curriculum, four o’clock frequent- 
rolled around with some the sub- 
jects for some the grades 
The skillful teacher had adept 
passing and out among her “study 
groups” while the “reciting group” 
stalked the aisle the recitation 
bench back their seats. 

the grade range the pupils seems 
wide, the age range was even wider. 
Tiny tots sat benches nearly, not 
quite, high those occupied their 
tall, man-sized, teen-age brothers. 

Agnes Morley Cleaveland tells de- 
lightful anecdote about Gus Wheeler, 
who “topped” her age few 
months and stature almost foot. 
Gus wore his .45 school and was per- 
suaded “with great difficulty” lay 


never without gun,” Gus told 
me. “No tellin’ when might need it.” 

won’t need during school hours,” 
tried reassure him, but was uncon- 
needed the other school,” 
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came back me. “When the teacher 
tried make something didn’t 
want to, shot through the roof and 
scairt the liver out him. quit teachin’ 
before very 


Eby contrasts sharply the advantages 
offered early Texas town and country 
schools, particularly between 1875 and 
The salaries country teachers 
were restricted set amount although 
town school boards had such restric- 
tions, Towns were permitted vote 
local tax fifty cents the one- 
hundred-dollar property valuation 
order keep their schools open ten 
months, they wished, but rural com- 
munities were not permitted this privi- 
lege. the average, the yearly school 
term country communities was about 
three and one-half months contrasted 
with approximately eight months 
urban schools. Eby puts it, “Rural 
Texas supplied the wealth and the school 
fund; urban Texas enjoyed the real 

Naturally the length term varied 
different rural communities. Mrs. 
Matthews mentions that one her 
childhood schools (in 1868 ex- 
act), was still session July but 
she does not mention when the term 
began 

Very little seems have been writ- 


Cleaveland, cit., 122. 
Eby, op. cit., pp. 178-79. 
179. 

Matthews, cit., 65. 

Mellard, Hills and Horizons, 
125. 

Cleaveland, of. cit., 126. 

Wooten, cit., 243. 

Marquis James, The Cherokee Strip, 48. 

Dixon Wechter, “Instruments Culture 
the Frontier,” Yale Review, Vol. 36, No. Win- 
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ten about salaries during frontier days. 
his rhythmic prose story the Big 
Bend country, which calls Hills and 
Horizons, Mellard speaks ranch- 
reared Rosalie Russell, who came the 
fictitious Stray Star Ranch teach the 
young Rollands for twenty-five dollars 
month. The story implies that board 
also was included. Some teachers prob- 
ably followed the practice moving 
from home home described 
Rélvaag’s novel early prairie 

Mrs. Cleaveland writes her own 
teaching, “The parents were kind the 
expressions appreciation for serv- 
ices. collected twenty-five dozen eggs 
material 

“There were but 
among the people,” says early pio- 
neer woman reminiscent mood. “The 
teacher made the multiplication tables 
upon pasteboard. Mother gave her band- 
box for the 

Little found about the actual 
textbooks used the frontier school- 
house. Marquis James mentions the Mc- 
Guffy Dixon Wecter refers 
“Noah Webster’s blue-backed speller, 
Jedidiah Morse’s geography, and Nich- 
olas Pike’s Present-day 
“oldtimers” often speak with nostalgic 
sort tenderness these and other 
old textbooks, such Ray’s arithmetic. 

the latter part the nineteenth 
century, the mail-order catalogs prob- 
ably served reading textbook for 
pre-school training more than one 
isolated home. Nannie Alderson 
mentions particular instance. When 
the Alderson family moved from their 
Montana ranch home Miles City 
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1893, their oldest child was nine years 
age “and had never had any school- 
ing except what the Montgomery Ward 
catalog had given Mrs. Alderson 
taught her children make block let- 
ters, but the only early reading they did 
was from this “wish book,” was 
called ranchers and farmers alike. 
Certainly one can not complain about 
the lack motivation because the 
youngsters used the catalog select 
all their Christmas gifts. came 
early the fall they were given 
ample opportunity make blissful 
change choices often they liked 
till their father left for Chicago with 
his cattle. While was that city, 
would out the mail-order retail 
house, buy cheap packing trunk and 
patiently fill with the children’s or- 

The materials for writing were simple 
the extreme. There little doubt 
that the earliest frontier schools, fact 
closely resembled fiction described 
Giants the Earth. 


Hans Olsa made large wooden slate 
for his girl, and gave her the last remaining 
stub carpenter’s pencil which had 
brought from Norway And now that 
Sofie had slate, Per Hansa’s boys must 
have something write on, too. Their 
father took the two thickest pieces log 
that had standing behind the stove and 
whittled each into object intended 
writing board; but Ole called his 
yoke, because was heavy carry 
around. For pencils they used nails and bits 
charcoal But one day when Store- 
Hans went errand Kjersti’s house, 


Nannie Alderson and Helena Huntington 
Smith, Bride Goes West, 186. 
pp. 231-32. 
39 
Rélvaag, op. 
Marquis James, of. cit., 49. 
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she had present for him—a great bunch 
folded paper bags and wrapping paper 
... And the chest she had found small 
piece pencil that Syvert had hidden there 
Store-Hans was delighted with the gift, 
and this account was for while the 
aristocrat the 


Classroom curriculum emphasis was 
largely the three R’s. speaking 
the multiplication tables, Marquis James 
writes the school attended the 
early 

memorized those rapidly and liked 
say them. was like saying jingle. But 
Miss Edna didn’t let you stop with saying 
them. She made you “use” them. 

Eva had three apples and Harry had 
three apples and Merwyn had three apples 
one desk, how many apples would 
the desk?” 

would stand utterly perplexed while 
feet began shuffle and hands about 
me, 
“Three times three are what?” Miss 
Edna would ask. 

After considering myself from three 
times one would able answer: 
“Three times three are nine.” 

right, there are nine apples. You 
know that now, Markey?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” would say, glad slide 
into seat. 

didn’t know it, course. was talking 
about numbers and Miss Edna was talking 
about 


While the emphasis was chiefly upon 
the three R’s, other subjects, such 
geography and physiology, were not en- 
tirely anecdote Agnes 
Morley Cleaveland, who taught her 
home school 1890, illustrates this 
point. 

“We will now have our lesson ge- 
ography,” announced very best 
pedagogical manner. “Lawrence, will you 
tell what volcano is?” 
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Lawrence was bright. always expected 
the right answer from Lawrence. 

“Tt’s when mountain busts.” 

marked him 100, and put the next 
question fourteen-year-old Elva. 

“Elva, will you define island?” 

Elva shook her head defeat. coached 
her along. 

“Why, Elva, didn’t you ever see some 
land the middle lake river?” 

“How could I,” Elva shot back, “when 
ain’t never seen lake nor river?” 

The geography lesson finished, pro- 
ceeded the lesson physiology. The text- 
book had been supplied mother. 
dealt principally with the effects alcohol 
and nicotine the human system. “One 
drop nicotine the end cat’s 
tongue...” 

asked young Joe about it. 

so,” informed promptly. 
“When Aunt Minnie chaws terbaccer, 
she swallers it. it’d kill cats, kill Aunt 
Minnie. don’t believe all that book 


many frontier communities, was 
not unusual for the children, particu- 
larly the boys, kept out school 
frequently for work home. 
Lyons says was this way that 
learned about “feed and horses and 

Out the playground, games were 
not startlingly different 
which school children play today. Mar- 
quis James mentions tag, hide-and-seek, 
prisoner’s base and pom-pom-pull- 
bought marbles which big 
boys stole,” goes say, “or con- 
fiscated under the pretext finding 


of. cit., pp. 123-24. 

“T. Lyons, “Education Dakota,” Com- 
monweal, Vol. 33, March 21, 1941, pp. 

“Greer, loc. cit. 

Marquis James, cit., 63. 

pp. 63-64. 
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them. ‘Losers, weepers; finders, keep- 
ers.’ 3944 

Punishments were many and varied. 
James Greer lists standard equipment 
“the dunce and goodly supply 
stout switches the corner,” along 
with the high pine desks his era, 
made and hauled school the par- 

Miss Edna McKenzie had three kinds 
punishment, according Marquis 
staying after school, and switching.” 
Miss Edna, seems, kept collection 
willow switches behind 
“Once,” says Marquis, “Miss Edna 
wore out two switches Buck 

This enterprising teacher planned new 
forms punishment for boys who 
could “take switching without whim- 
pering” but who “disliked penman- 
ship.” She stopped “lickings” and sub- 
stituted what she considered more 
effective penalty. her erstwhile pupil 
puts it, 


For breaking rules she would require 
the blackboard and write “dis- 
obedient” twenty-five times five neat 
columns five words each: 

Dis-o-be-di-ent 
Dis-o-be-di-ent 
Dis-o-be-di-ent 
Dis-o-be-di-ent 
Dis-o-be-di-ent 

letter was not roundly and properly 

formed, had the word 


Both the early schoolmaster the 
East and the frontier schoolma’am 
the West might called upon face 
situations which scarcely came under the 
head teaching mastery the three 
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R’s. Both the incidents cited here 
are unusual and spectacular but they 
serve illustrate the point. 

Dixon Wecter tells the story “the 
first master log-cabin school Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,” who “began one 
day’s tasks strangling with his bare 
hands wildcat the 

Perhaps less dramatic and certainly 
much more tragic, the story told 
which took its toll human life Red- 
stone the prairies Dakota Terri- 


tory. 

The citizens committee, keeping hold 
clothesline and guiding it, brought 
the children, five time, from the school 
house. But out the country districts, there 
was grim tragedy. Many the school 
teachers were Eastern girls unaccustomed 
the ways the blizzard. They dis- 
counted nothing more than “tall talk” 
the pioneer stories earlier storms. 

spirit heroic, but mistaken, judg- 
ment, they took their little flocks with them 
out the school house effort take 
them home. The next day when the bliz- 
zard abated, more than hundred tiny 
forms frozen school children were found, 
and most cases the teachers perished with 
them. For many days, sad processions 
were seen, carrying tiny coffins out for 
burial the frozen 


difficult today—when the mem- 
bers single family are likely seek 
enjoyment for evening separate 
and diverse locations—to picture the 
frontier school house the focal point 


loc. cit. 

“Lyons, “Dakota Blizzard,” Commonweal, 
Vol. 33, December 27, 1940, pp. 252-53. 

Wister, cit., pp. 121-22. 

Kidder Rak, Cowman’s Wife, 
286. 

Alderson, cit., 124. 

Rak, cit. 
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most community activities. But such 
was! 

Not only did the 
ma’am attend ranch dances like that 
which “the Virginian” Wyoming and 
his friend, Lin McLean, “swapped” the 
but she often found herself 
serving hostess dance held the 
room which she taught day. 

Mary Kidder Rak describes such 
dance fiddler, and per- 
haps guitar-player, was stationed be- 
side the desk the teacher’s platform. 
Tin reflectors threw feeble light the 
dancers and moths fluttered about the 
lamps. The babies were penned into 
corrals loosened desks. 

Nannie Alderson mentions sprink- 
ling corn meal the rough floors 
make them 

Mrs. Rak writes, 

the old horse-and-buggy days, people 
came from far and near; distance 
seemed too great for the cowboys ride 
dance. People rode drove all one 
day, danced all night, and went home 
the morning, weary and 

Agnes Morley Cleaveland says, the 
dances her area New Mexico, 

have known people ride forty miles 
horseback attend dance. myself 
have gone far twenty-five, with 
party dress flour sack tied saddle. 
Yes, course was wrinkled, but was 
clean.... 

There were least four five 
ranged age from Grandmother little 
pig-tailed Susie; anything feminine would 
days! 

“Five, six, seven, and eight,” the master 
ceremonies would bellow, “get your 
partners and don’t let good music 
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Midnight supper consisted coffee 
and cake. Every woman brought cake, 
whether she came wagon horseback. 
mean achievement keep layer cake 
intact for mile after mile 


Ross Santee gives description 
baile nester school house Ari- 
zona vivid that one forgets fic- 
tion rather than autobiography. There 
were forty cowboys present, most 
them wearing silk neckerchiefs and all 
them wearing boots carefully greased 
with “taller.” All the boys from one 
outfit rode together and tied hob- 
bled their horses group. Their 
common enemy, the miners, also turned 
out some force. Several jugs were 
cached out the brush and the evening 
closed with fight between the cowboys 
and the 

was common practice, early fron- 
tier days, use the local school house 
the community “We had 
Sunday School there, too,” Margaret 
Owen quotes Dakota pioneer woman 
saying, “and the occasional Sun- 
days when traveling preacher would 
come out from the settlement, every 
homesteader for miles around would 
crowd into the tiny James 
Greer lists “going preaching” one 
the equivalents social recreation 
the frontier, even though, says, 
“Many persons would not consider going 
church social Greer 


of. cit., pp. 169-70. 
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states that the church and school Texas 
did not their separate ways until after 
the organization independent school 
names Sunday School pic- 
nics and box suppers other common 
uses which the rural school was 
occasional fiddlers contests, the fid- 
dlers vied with one another playing 
“Dan Tucker,” “The Brown Jug” and 
“The Arkansas Traveler.” 

schoolma’am from the East be- 
came engaged cowboy the West, 
she might meet with wholehearted fam- 
ily opposition when she returned her 
distant home for visit and announced 
her plans. Not all families took the tol- 
erant attitude Molly great- 
aunt who remarked, after scanning Mol- 
ly’s picture the Virginian “in all his 
cowboy trappings—the leathern chaps, 
the belt and pistol, and his hand 
coil suppose there are 
days when does not kill people.’ 

seems impossible make truly 
definitive study the frontier school- 
ma’am fact and fiction. She not 
such vividly colorful, legendary char- 
acter one finds stories the fron- 
tier cowboy. She followed civilization 
quietly, without fanfare, content teach 
the young fashion that would seem 
woefully inadequate, even when judged 
the lowest standards emergency 
teaching today. And yet—to re-quote 
Elliott Lincoln—she “sure was 
mighty useful the winnin’ the 
West.” (See page 89.) 
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APPENDIX 
The 


Almost every sort lady has been written rhyme, 
Some wus beautiful an’ good, an’ some wus—not. 

But never heard poet feller make his jew’s-harp chime 
Fer schoolma’am, guess take shot. 


When this land wus mostly sagebrush, rattlesnakes, an’ alkali, 
With the ranches scattered pretty far apart, 

Then the little schoolma’am sorter cocked her knowin’ eye, 
Put clean shirt her grip, an’ made start. 


First she had build schoolhouse, an’ set skids 
our population shifted overnight, 

Then she combed the country careful fer the families with kids, 
And she cinched ’em with contract, good an’ tight. 


Say, she kep’ them kids never missed single day, 
Did her fifteen mile ridin’, rain shine, 

limpin’, bony cayuse that sheep-man give away; 
You could hear her bell a-ringin’ prompt nine. 


Then the single fellers got washin’ ’way behin’ their ears, 
An’ aslickin’ their heads, all nice an’ wet. 

An’ them that couldn’t git along without the cup that cheers 
Started hittin’ the eau violet. 


Well, some them, they married us, an’ others jest plain harried us,— 
ain’t decided yet which kind wus best. 

But all wus good fer us, an’ done the best they could fer us; 
They sure was mighty useful the winnin’ the West. 


Lincoln, The Ranch (Poems the West), New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, 
pp. 60-61. 


You can tie broken cord together but there will knot it. 
—Foreign proverb 
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Boyhood Reverie 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


There was the river! winding through screen 
oaks and pine-trees aged and hung with moss; 
broad, black ribbon hemmed the green 


pleasant woods, and overhead the gloss 


summer’s brightest day. The boat was gay; 
And skirted each successive bend, 
There was another stretch, new display 


trees and sunlit waters without end. 


dusk anchored, shared the evening meal, 
And drifted homeward with the changing tide. 
The air was gently cool. still can feel 


The forest posting guards every side. 


lay deck, and wished that hearts could fly, 


And watched the stars blaze trails across the sky. 


Philosophy Anecdotes 


Hans 


philosophy once took 
great pains introduce his pupils 
into the mysteries logic. just was 
trying explain them the laws 
logical conclusion, and demonstrated 
the first principle the conclusion 
this way: “All animals have sensations. 
The worm animal, Therefore the 
worm has sensations.”— “Look here,” 
said mocking student, “The donkey has 
ears. You have ears. Therefore you are 
was course not valid 
conclusion, but the student had his laugh- 
ing fellows his side. 

all times people made fun phi- 
losophers. And the philosophers them- 
selves have their turn ridiculed their 
own colleagues, their peculiarities, and 
their extravagances. 

John Elof Boodin tells William 
James:* “had been listening 
noted preacher. were profoundly 
impressed his appeal that worthiness 
immortality, was the important thing 
rather than the fact immortality. 
walked home with William James, and 
invited into his study. One 
grew very eloquent defense this 
worthiness immortality. 
James fastened upon his benignant 
smile and said: ‘which would you 
rather: worthy fine beautiful 


This article was translated 
Recha Jaszi and Sarah Cleghorn. 

William James Knew Him. The Per- 
Volume XXIII, No. Summer 1942, 
286. 


wife have one?? admitted, 
would rather have the ‘fine beautiful 
wife,” unworthy though might be.” 

course, not always the philoso- 
pher who ridiculed the philosopher. 
More often just the non-philosopher 
who subject the laughter the 
mocking philosopher. 

When Voltaire moved Ferney, this 
little place became the intellectual capi- 
tal the world. Every savant, every 
enlightened ruler came pay his re- 
spects the famous Frenchman. Final- 
the entertaining such stream 
guests became too expensive even for 
Voltaire. complained that be- 
came hotel keeper for Europe. When 
acquaintance his announced his in- 
tention stay for about six weeks Fer- 
ney, Voltaire answered him: “Do you 
know the difference between you and 
Don Quixote mistook 
tavern for castle. And you mistake 
castle for tavern.”—Whereupon 
the intended visit was considerably 
shortened. 

One day man came Emerson. 
“Mr. Emerson,” cried, “do you know 
that tonight the world coming 
end?” “I’m glad hear it,” smiled 
Emerson, “man will get along better 
without it.” 

Lessing’s friends warned him that 
too often supported men who not de- 
serve it. Not every man need deserves 
help, they said. “My goodness,” replied 
Lessing, “how much would have, 
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should get only what deserve!” 

Moses Mendelssohn was once ordered 
into the presence Frederick the 
Great. The king wanted have some 
fun with him. took piece 
paper and wrote down the following 
sentence. “Mendelssohn one ass.” 
And signed this sentence: Frederick 
II. Then handed the sheet the 
philosopher and asked him read 
aloud. Mendelssohn looked the text, 
grinned little and read slowly and 
thoughtfully: “Mendelssohn one ass, 
Frederick the second.” The king laughed 
and admitted being licked the wit 
Mendelssohn. 

The philosopher’s wit does not halt 
before King’s throne; more than that, 
sometimes aims even against the whole 
feminine sex. 

are not admitted heaven,” 
Kant once said, “It told that there was 
silence hour heaven. That 
would scarcely possible with ladies 
present.” However, otherwise Kant did 
not think badly women. was 
enemy all learned women, and be- 
lieved that their proper field should 
the home, entertaining and cooking. 
enjoyed discussing with them the art 
the cuisine. And dish was very much 
his taste inquired about the recipe, 
that one his friends laughingly 
said, that Kant might write now—as 
successor his Pure Reason 
Critique the Art Cooking. But 
Kant was not merely discussing delicious 
meals with the ladies. was quite sus- 
ceptible feminine beauty. even 
frequently tried marry off his friends, 
though himself remained bachelor. 

Borowski, his contemporary biogra- 
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pher, writes: have known two fe- 
males who successively have attracted 
Kant’s heart and affection. course 
was longer the young man who would 
have chosen and decided hurry. His 
proposals would not have been rejected, 
but acted too cautiously 
waited too long. And one the ladies 
moved distant province, and the 
other became the wife honest man, 
who, quicker than Kant, knew what 
wanted and got it.” 

This story very significant for 
Kant’s character. listen wisely 
such amusing, serious and even mov- 
ing story, learn not only some- 
thing about the psychology philoso- 
phers, but about the essence philoso- 
phy itself. 

Like Kant also Nietzsche remained 
bachelor. even believed that philoso- 
phers should not “Which great 
philosopher,” once said, “has ever 
married? Heraklitus, Plato, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, Schopenhauer 
certainly did not. married philosopher 
belongs comedy, that thesis. 
And that exception, the malicious Soc- 
rates, who married Xantippe—oh irony 
fate—he did it, just demonstrate 
thesis.” But even Nietzsche had his 
marriage plans times. And Socrates 
himself, despite Nietzsche, used ad- 
vise his pupils marry all means. 
“If you get good wife,” said, “you 
will happy, and you get bad one 
you will become philosopher, and that 
good for everyone.” 

Schopenhauer was very much against 
women, theory. But practice too 
was more tolerant. The sculptress Elisa- 
beth Ney came 1859 Frankfurt 
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order make his portrait bust. 
found the girl twenty-four “very 
pretty and incredibly amiable,” and 
told friend about her: “She working 
the whole day long place. When 
come home from dinner, drink 
coffee together, sitting side side 
the sofa. Then feel really were 
married.” And the friend describes how 
gleefully rubbed his hands. 

Though always spoke deprecating- 
about marriage, said once, refer- 
ring it: “Whether one marries not 
—it comes nothing.” 

The author the World Will and 
Idea was surely not inclined pity 
And yet there sound 
sorrow his words. fact there 
often certain sadness the attitude 
philosophers toward women. Nietzsche 
quite right; not many philosophers 
were married. 

Pythagoras said once: “Philosophers 
come into the festival life mere 
spectators and not compete con- 
tests carry business.” Often 
they stand beside above, they not 
into the arena life. peculiar re- 
moteness from life, certain distance 
characteristic their nature. This 
why they are shy, undecided 
capable coping with life. And such 
qualities speak course against mar- 
riage.” 

But there were many philosophers 
who were not married there were few 
who Nietzsche was not completely 
right. Aristotle, Grotius, Lessing, Men- 
delssohn, Goethe, Fichte, Emerson, and 
James were married and there sufh- 
cient evidence that they were happy hus- 
bands. Remoteness from life which has 
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caused many philosophers remain 
single, the other hand has given the 
philosopher certain privilege. Because 
the time poor goods and gifts 
fortune. Therefore more grateful 
than others for whatever happiness life 
grants him. ever wins the affec- 
tion woman, appreciates this hap- 
piness more than others. And this the 
reason why receives more devotion 
than others. 

Hipparchia, young Greek woman 
was very much attracted the teaching 
the cynics. But Krates, one them, 
interested her personally much that 
she remained cool the courtship 
other suitors. Her parents tried their 
best talk her out what they con- 
sidered unwise attachment, and 
they were unsuccessful they finally 
begged him dissuade her from her 
intention marry him. Krates went 
Hipparchia and put all his possessions 
which had carried with him, her 
feet. “Here your bridegroom. That 
all own. Make now your decision,” 
said. Firm her will she married 
Krates, dressed poorly did and 
lived with him the open, under the 
free sky. 

When 1620 Hugo Grotius was 
wife followed him voluntarily into the 
prison, after she had fought for this 
privilege with all her power. She even 
succeeded helping him escape, hidden 
box books, while she remained 
imprisoned, until—much later—she was 
given freedom also. 

not only marriage that the 
philosopher obtains especial happiness. 
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His holding life arm’s length—so 
characteristic him—gives him strength 
bear the humdrum the everyday. 
makes him poised and serene while 
others become angry and violently dis- 
turbed. 

When Spinoza once heard that 
man who owed him 200 florins had 
“Well, have economize now. How 
inexpensively one can buy equanimity!” 

One day Albert Schweitzer was work- 
ing the surroundings the hospital 
founded him for the natives Lam- 
baréné Africa. The rains were com- 
ing, and timber had brought 
under cover. Suddenly Schweitzer 
caught sight native white suit 
sitting patient whom had come 
visit. “Hullo! friend,” called out, 
“won’t you lend hand?”—“I 
intellectual and don’t drag wood 
about,” came the answer. “You’re 
lucky,” Schweitzer replied; 
wanted become intellectual, but 
didn’t succeed.” 

Together with such serenity goes an- 
other important factor the philoso- 
pher’s attitude. his steady devotion 
his work. Accusations and persecutions 
affect him little; wealth and luxury, 
which corrupt many others, have 
attraction, rule, for him. 

When Thomas Jefferson ran for 
President, his opponents warned the 
women America, the event his 
election hide their Bibles their 
gardens, would confiscate them 
and burn them “in general holocaust 
infidelity.” Jefferson made effort 
reply the avalanche these accu- 
sations. was quietly sitting home 
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compiling little book the Morals 
“It common human fail- 
ing,” said, “to transfer the per- 
son the hatred felt for 
opinions.” 

When Spinoza heard that 
friends had denounced him the au- 
thorities, replied quietly: “It not 
the first time that one has pay dearly 
for truth. Calumny will not succeed 
making desert that cause.” 

Even more beautifully expressed 
this devotion his work when 1673 
the elector the Palatinate offered 
chair the University Heidelberg 
this poor Jew. Spinoza thought over 
for while but finally refused the honor 
order preserve his independence 
and devote his entire strength his 
work, 

When George Santayana made his 
home Rome, took modest suite 
hotel. When his friends suggested that 
buy himself home, replied: “Pos- 
sessions enslave man.” 

are told one Socrates’ pu- 
pils that Socrates used look the 
display goods and fineries the 
market with complete 
“How numerous are the things,” 
said, “which not desire.” 

Remoteness from life endows the 
philosopher also with the virtue tol- 
erance. Those who stand and fight 
the midst life can often see only 
their own goal, their own viewpoints. 
They often ignore the value other 
goals order maintain their own 
cause. the philosopher who 
spectator and not actor granted 
the gift see the diversity all kinds 
purposes and attitudes. perceives 
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the significance individual forms 
life side side, and understands 
their special value. 

1789 the Russian historian, Karam- 
sin, paid visit Kant. the course 
their conversation they mentioned 
Kant’s opponents and enemies. “You 
will meet them,” said Kant, “and you 
will see that they are rather good fel- 
lows.” 

Spinoza’s landlady asked him one day 
whether his opinion her religion 
might not close the doors heaven 
her. “Your religion good,” answered 
Spinoza, “you need not look another. 
you lead good and devout life you 
will saved.” 

his remoteness from life, the phi- 
losopher course feels that differ- 
ent from others and this fact takes 
certain pride. 

Voltaire, whose real name was Arouet, 
was once affronted impertinent 
courtier: “What your name, Arouet 
Voltaire?” not bear great 
name,” Voltaire replied, “but honor 
mine.” 

Schopenhauer Frankfurt used 
take his evening meals the Hotel 
“Englischer Hof.” Before starting 
eat would place gold coin the 
table and after finishing his meal 
would put back into his pocket. 
must have been irritated waiter who 
asked for the reason this strange be- 
haviour. Schopenhauer answered that 
had taken vow throw the gold coin 
into the poorbox soon the officers 
present the diningroom would talk 
about things other than women, dogs 
and horses, Such change topic never 
took place, the philosopher later years 
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told his friends, and the poor Frank- 
furt had without the gold coin. 

home Spinoza wore shabby cot- 
ton coat. distinguished member the 
city council, visiting him, reproached him 
for doing and offered present him 
with new housecoat. Spinoza thanked 
him for the good intention but declined, 
saying: “It not good thing, when 
the bag better than the meat it.” 

Though Spinoza refused wear 
elegant coat home, never would 
have appeared publicly 
clothes. always looked respectable 
when leaving his house. And that 
after all only the other side the same 
pride. not necessary, thinks the 
sage, enhance one’s personality 
elegant clothes, nor wise attract 
attention appearing rags and tat- 
ters. 

his esteem for good clothes Kant 
went much farther than Spinoza. His 
biographer tells how Kant impressed 
his listeners the maxim that one never 
should wear outmoded clothes; that 
everybody’s duty avoid making 
unpleasant extravagant impression. 
called “maxim one should strict- 
adhere to,” match coat and waist- 
coat according the color scheme 
flowers. Nature, said, never produces 
anything which does not please the eyes. 
The colors which nature arranges side 
side always harmonize completely. 
for instance brown coat should have 
yellow waistcoat companion, the 
good example the French cowslip 
teaches us, 

course not all philosophers have 
been particular. known that 
Hegel entered his classroom the Uni- 
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versity one day with only one boot on. 
The other one had unknowingly lost 
the mud the streets. 

This proof the famous absent- 
mindedness philosophers. Remote- 
ness from life makes them strangers 
the world and somewhat helpless about 
its daily duties. 

Whereas Hegel seemed not bit con- 
cerned about his stocking foot, Kant 
usually showed more exactness and fore- 
sight than necessary. kept his bed- 
room dark during summer and winter, 
day and night. The shutters were closed 
because believed that bedbugs lived 
and propagated light only. When 
left his bedroom the dark, used 
rope between bed and door safe 
guide when returned. 

Such fussiness must have made his 
daily life difficult. And yet the careful 
habits thought such men acquire often 
give the philosopher unusual vigor 
expression and action certain situa- 
tions where prudence and presence 
mind are premium. One afternoon 
during the American War Independ- 
Kant took walk park where 
met acquaintance, the company 
gentlemen previously unknown 
him. They stopped and discussed cur- 
rent events, and Kant upheld stoutly 
the cause the Americans. With great 
warmth spoke its justice and 
accused England bitterly. One the 
men present suddenly confronted the 
philosopher, declared himself Eng- 
lishman, saying considered himself 
and his nation insulted Kant’s ut- 
terances. then challenged Kant 
duel. Not for one moment did the 
angry man disturb Kant’s composure. 
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went express opinions and 
convictions according which every 
man should judge current events 
citizen the world notwithstanding 
his love for his own country. Mr, 
Green, this was the Englishman’s name, 
listened amazement Kant’s high- 
minded ideas and being noble spirit 
himself nature, was finally con- 
vinced that Kant was right. asked 
forgiven for his hot temper. 
stretched out his hand with great cordi- 
ality and not only accompanied the 
philosopher home but invited Kant 
visit him. this way began one 
the most intimate friendships Kant’s 
life. 

There counterpart this modera- 
tion and peace mind which Kant ex- 
ercised. the capacity reflection 
and sympathy—characteristic traits 
philosopher. 

Pestalozzi was sometimes sadly dis- 
gusted with his surroundings. “But,” 
tells us, little child knees 
could help overcome anger. 
When looked into the child’s eyes 
found Heaven mirrored and 
eyes smiled like his. Again felt the 
joy being alive, again was af- 
fectionate touch with the world.” 

And Kant tells similar story: 
looked into his eyes and felt 
were looking into heaven.” 

This highest degree reflective 


thought results from the philosopher’s 


highly cultivated faculties perception 
and contemplation. Anaxagoras was 
once asked what thought was the 
reason why was born into the word. 
order observe the sun, the moon 
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and sky,” answered. And Descartes, 
the founder modern philosophy, 
wrote: “For nine years did nothing 
but wander here and there. preferred 
being spectator being actor the 
world.” 

When 1830 the first news the 
July Revolution France reached Wei- 
mar, everybody was course excited. 
Eckermann, the secretary Goethe, 
was received the great man with the 
words: “What you say this event? 
The volcano exploded! All 
flames.” “Yes,” answered Eckermann, 
“but what else could expect from 
such conditions than the expulsion the 
royal family?” “But you misunderstand 
me,” said Goethe. not mean those 
people. talking about the fight 
which took place the French Academy 
between Cuvier and St. Hilaire. 
greatest importance. For fifty years have 
worked the problem the skull- 
bone and was ig- 
Now St. Hilaire side. 
jubilant about the victory 
cause have devoted life to.” 

One beautiful noon February some 
young friends enticed the 
losopher, Ortega Gasset, into leaving 
his study and going golf course. One 
them asked him: “How can you live 
without sun! Day after day shut 
your possible,” re- 
plied, “because really not 
“What are you doing then?”—“I 
only present while others live.”—“But 


witness the everlasting miracle: world 
and man. It’s not fate scorn. Unless 
there somebody witness the exist- 
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ence the outside world, the world 
does not exist.” 

The philosopher present while 
others live, witness world and life. 
course, the philosopher cannot afford 
merely witness all the time. 
Even must sometimes participate 
life. too must eat. But far 
philosopher his business not 
act, but observe. 

John Locke tells his “Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding,” 
how came write this work. Several 
friends his were once discussing the 
principles ethics and revealed religion 
without finding solution their prob- 
lem. suddenly occurred Locke that 
they were the wrong track. 
thought that before entering such dis- 
cussions one should investigate the fac- 
ulties the human mind. And de- 
cided write the essay which first in- 
troduced the theory human knowl- 
edge into the history philosophy. 

the turn the 16th century there 
lived Goerlitz Silesia the cobbler- 
philosopher and mystic Jacob Boehme. 
All his thought was centered the 
cause and the source evil. was in- 
cessantly haunted the question, 
“How could evil have come into this 
world, since the everlasting goodness 
God could not possibly have created it?” 
One day watched the sunbeams 
his cobbler’s ball pewter. And sud- 
denly had the answer his question: 
the sun can reflect itself only dark 
medium, God can reveal himself best 
negative principle. Evil must that 
God may good. Goodness derives its 
creative energy from evil. 

Let think over these two stories. 
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Men discuss questions ethics and 
religions. The philosopher does not take 
part the argument. observer 
finds out the reason for the failing 
the realizes what 
needed first all: the investigation 
the human mind and its abilities. 

For years had the cobbler Goerlitz 
looked his pewterball. Suddenly the 
ball ceased cobbler’s tool. The 
cobbler was lost the philosopher. 
paused, his hands rested. amazement 
watched the sun’s reflection the 
ball, and understood that Light and 
Good can only visible Darkness 
and Evil. 

Aristotle called Amazement the be- 
ginning philosophy. One must pause, 
one must look amazement: then 
the miracle life reveals itself. 

The capacity amazed again and 
again over things and events life 
makes the philosopher. this capacity 
for amazement which makes him of- 


ten seem naive and childlike. 

Borowski, speaking Kant, tell us: 
“Only yesterday the word, childlikeness, 
slipped from tongue, and friend 
who certainly knows our sage 
agreed that expresses the whole Kant. 
course, not the author philo- 
sophical theories alone, who has the ca- 
pacity for amazement, the faculty ob- 
servation and contemplation. may 
the one who can make productive. But 
everyone becomes sometimes 
observer life, looking amaze- 
ment the miracle world and man. 
Sometimes everyone becomes 
philosopher, more less, just every- 
one, more less, stays child through- 
out his life.” 

intended tell some stories 
about philosophers, but you will find, 
that, certain sense, they are just 
stories about Everyman, stories about 
Everyman his best. 


The only limit our realization tomorrow will our doubts 
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The Little Schoolhouse 


PALMER 


SUMMER visited the community 
where was born, and where 
child, the beginning the century, 
attended little one room rural school. 
This school was organized before 1860, 
and now after eighty-eight years serv- 
ice its door was closed. school 
would there during for 
lack teachers, good pay—but for 
lack pupils. And this fair, not 
the best, farming community South- 
ern was saddened this, for 
although had been away from the 
community since high school days and 
had long since been graduated from 
high school and from two universities 
and had received two degrees that little 
school house had always represented 
something special me. represented 
something not easily replaced the 
American way life, and seems that 
unless can think and act fast—with 
its going and with others like going— 
something will gone forever. 

know this school lacked pupils be- 
cause other schools with large physical 
equipment apparently have more of- 
fer, and this has drawn people with chil- 
dren them. The big schools should 
have more offer, but they’ll have 
have lot they can out-and-out the 
little school knew. 

our little school back there, the 
teacher, the student body, and the play- 
ground were the hubs around which 
revolved. the schoolroom with the 
teacher the leader, set about 


learn truth and values just the pupils 
Socrates and Plato had done several 
hundred years before us, and just the 
students are doing today, hope. 
had our disposal some the same 
materials that they had and some that 
they did not have, and were with- 
out some the materials available to- 
day. But among other things had 
each other, and made use this. 
had the mobile child, the tenant child, 
the well established child, whose an- 
cestors had come over like not the 
and the immigrant child. 
this had advantage, that many 
schools not have, that, were 
few number that needed the new 
comers, and always had time and in- 
clination take them and make them 
one us, From them learned much. 
And they turn learned from us. And 
became friends. did not neces- 
sarily become alike; did not adopt 
the same social religious feelings; but 
did learn live peace with each 
other, and enjoy our associations to- 
gether. And always, the case 
such relations, our lives were enriched. 
had not only our own experiences, 
creeds, and customs reflect upon, but 
those our new associates well, and 
they had ours. this way could not 
but help learn that there are two sides 
the world. 

were anxious get along to- 
gether had few juvenile jealousies; 
few cliques were formed, and were 
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seldom cruel each other without real 
cause. remember one fellow who 
boasted and bragged and tried every 
way break our games unless 
could the leader. could not lead: 
had tried him that, had 
teach him lesson. invited him 
the chief and only visitor what 
called “The Ladies Aid Society.” 
should have known better than accept 
the role, but evidently was willing 
pay any price for the spotlight—he at- 
tended time and again before was 
cured. The rest who were not 
chief visitor knelt two rows facing 
each other and were armed with pins 
each hand. was asked walk be- 
tween the big-shot-visitor our 
meeting, and did jabbed him 
with our pins. leaped high into the 
air and tried many stunts outwit us, 
but length, when found that 
could not, set learn other tech- 
niques approaching and establishing 
friendships worthy civilized indi- 

child was laggard put him 
the end the line when played 
whip cracker and swung him into action. 
soon learned some the 
whipping himself after fall two. 
And then had another game teach 
the gullible and naive that life not 
always simple looks. took 
them snipe hunting. That game never 
hurt anyone, but not one our initiates 
held the snipe bag more than once. 

Discipline inside the room was 
solved easily matter reciprocity. 
moulded our characters indirect 
and subtle way more than did that 
the playground. learned get 
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along, for local girls taught the school— 
relatives some us, almost always, 
and not, then, daughter some 
highly respected family the com- 
munity. None would incur dis- 
favor any term when our relative 
taught that could retroactive the 
next term when relatives the others 
taught, when favorite daughter 
taught whose father could forbid use 
his coasting hills the ice pond 
winter, even worse yet, refuse ex- 
change heavy work with our father and 
the work fell us. 

were lonely and wanted to- 
gether numbers, consequently ac- 
cepted the fact that going school, 
which brought together, was work, 
were told, and not play, and 
made the most it. learned our les- 
sons together. read our books to- 
gether, not once, not twice, but many 
times. learned read, figure, and 
write. learned historical facts; 
learned geographical facts. And all 
this arrived the truth and values 
life, thought did. cherished 
what had. Not many ideologies 
reached us, they did died out for 
want seeding bed. Our nerves were 
never shattered exhausted at- 
tempts keep with pace beyond 
our ability. had split personali- 
ties. may have been guinea pigs, but 
did not know it. were what 
were, because were where were, 
and that was all there was it. our 
small community could not in- 
sincere superficial and get away with 
it, therefore grew with some de- 
gree responsibility toward each other. 
had little time for play, but here 
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again with our studies, made great 
use what had and pursued our 
recreation with vigor. School began 
nine the morning, and ended four 
the afternoon for five days week for 
seven months the year. Two recess 
periods fifteen minutes each and the 
remainder the lunch hour were ours. 
This time spent playing games, skat- 
ing, coasting, and playing ball. 

think that learned directly from 
the games the value each other 
each other. learned that takes hu- 
man souls make life worth living. 
There must some degree happiness 
and comfort life make endurable. 
knew that did, then must devise 
system whereby life together was en- 
durable among us. Our games, gen- 
eral, must not only enjoyable but 
pleasurable, and they were. saw 
that. 

These games ran the gamut from big 
games Andy-Over Base-ball 
Shinny the ice pond and coasting 
the hills our sleds. played 
Black-Man, Steel Sticks, Flying Dutch- 
man, Whip Cracker, Drop the Hand- 
kerchief, and London Bridge when 
could not play the big games. And 
rainy days played Blindfold, Grunt, 
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Spy the Thimble, Mumble Peg, Pass 
the Button, and Poor Puss the house. 

wish that could have had more 
books and more equipment. could 
have learned great deal more than 
did. But was got lot out 
life from our meager materials. And 
those same values are still there 
gotten children schools today and 
every oncoming generation. And 
does not take large outlay buildings 
and physical surroundings have this. 

That such small school can not keep 
its door open with the fast changes 
life’s pattern where great numbers 
people elsewhere and 
crowded together lamented be- 
cause addition that making the 
most what had also had the 
feeling that there was time for things. 

Faced with quick means transporta- 
tion, quick travel news, and other 
modern means living the child today 
may feel lives whirlwind unless 
take time smooth the way 
more serene tempo. Maybe the little 
school gone: its purpose for being, 
however, remains. And this whatever 
the number pupils, few many, 
must not forgotten. need learn 
truth and values, and need each 
other always, 


When you open school, you close Huco 
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Democracy becomes figure head 

When freedom knows but greed and selfishness 
blind obedience rites. Instead 

All individuals must coalesce 

Into one great cooperating whole 

With thought for common good. For genuine 
Democracy such—and not control 


few. For liberty was born twin. 


This people can remain autonomous 

all possess the treasured legacy; 
For liberty becomes unscrupulous 
Unless completely merged with loyalty. 
When these unite democracy begins, 
liberty and loyalty are twins. 


* 


Twins 


Civilization and 


CIVILIZATION can character- 
ized man’s passionate attempt 
understand and master reality. Two 
the main tools which civilization 
tries achieve this goal are teaching 
and research, which are the same time 
the pillars which the edifice higher 
learning, our colleges and universi- 
ties, built. 

Therefore, order arrive some 
clarity about the historical situation and 
the mission our academic institutions, 
may worth while describe, though 
only brief outline, the relation 
men reality the main stages our 
civilization and the role which thought 
and learning have played this de- 
velopment. 

our statement true that civiliza- 
tion springs from man’s endeavor 
understand, and master, the problems 
reality, then also true that his 
relation reality can used one 
the most reliable indicators his men- 
tality and degree progress. 

This, will explain later more 


address delivered The Second Century 
Celebration Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, 
October 29-November 1947. 

the most expressive symbols primi- 
tive fear, the same time high artistic value, 
can found the drawing sort ghoulish 
spirit member the Geimbio tribe Aus- 
From the wrists and elbows this thin 
and hairy spirit hang human bones taken from 
the dead whom seeks devour. (See The 
Mythology All Races, edited Louis Herbert 
Gray and George Foot Moore, Vol. IX, 284. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1916). 


detail, cannot otherwise, for the 
degree that man feels close reality, 
feels also close “truth” that 
which valid, and the same degree 
feels also secure and confident about 
himself, his life, and his future. 
“Primitive” cultures could de- 
scribed those which have not yet 
arrived mature concept truth, 
world allows man some reliance 
his concepts and ideas about facts, func- 
tions, and relationships. Consequently 
primitive cultures are “magic” rather 
than “rational” cultures. Yet, far from 
being simple and uncomplicated, they 
are often characterized, they reveal 
the careful observer high degree 
complexity. Their members feel uncer- 
tain their relation life and try 
overcome this through elaborate sys- 
tem defensive These 
techniques appear partly the form 
customs which have the character 
sanctity and cannot neglected without 
courting the revenge offended des- 
tiny. Therefore the tribe whole 
punishes the sinner order avert 
the ire the eery “forces.” these 
defense techniques belong also sacrifices, 
often the most cruel form such the 
sacrifices children young men 
and women. Furthermore they appear 
the tendency primitive man 
surround himself with objects supposed 
possess protective power against evil 
forces and ideas, Even our modern 
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enlightened society one could easily 
point many similar defense techniques 
which spring from irrational relation 
man reality, such the wearing 
amulets, the use medals with the 
the consultation astrologists mod- 
ern businessmen. 

Part the grandeur the Greeks 
that, our Western civilization, they 
first began search systematically for 
the quality reality, 
foundly about its character, and de- 
veloped the intellectual categories which 
help still today our attempt 
order our impressions about the world 
mind and nature. 

The Greek thinker was proud and 
truly aristocratic man. was confident 
that through his own effort the indi- 
vidual would become increasingly capa- 
ble substituting rational concepts for 
magical ideas and, this way, 
identifying his own accidental existence 
with the laws the universe. 

substantiate our statement about 
the Greek spirit quote passage from 
Aristotle, taken from the Posterior 
Analytics (87b 28-88a 2): 

merely through the act perception. Even 
and not merely “this somewhat,” yet 
one must any rate actually perceive 
“this somewhat,” and definite present 
place and time: but that which com- 
mensurately universal and true all cases 
one cannot perceive, since not “this” 
not 


John Mason Good. London: Longmans, 1805. 
Vol. 371. 
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term apply what always and every- 
where. Seeing, therefore, that demonstra- 
tions are commensurately universal and 
universals imperceptible, clearly cannot 
obtain scientific knowledge the act 
perception. ... 


will hard find more amazing 
example the ascendance man than 
the change from magical polytheism 
toward philosophical self-reflection 
occurred the Hellenic culture from 
the seventh the fourth century; and 
considering this ascendance under- 
stand the words the Roman, 
cretius, the third book Rerum 


Glory the Greeks! who first didst 
chase 

The mind’s dread darkness with celestial 
day, 

The worth illustrating human life 

For the doctrines thy godlike mind 

Prove into birth how nature first uprose, 

All terrors vanish; the blue walls heaven 

Fly instant—and the 
throughout 

Teems with created things. 


What rational the medieval con- 
cept truth and reality, especially the 
endeavor harmonize the Christian 
revelation with the demands the 
intellect, Greek heritage, gratefully 
acknowledged the scholastic theo- 
logians. Thomas Aquinas knew what 
owed Aristotle; for him Aristotle 
simply “The Philosopher” “The 
Teacher.” But always dangerous 
subject intellectual scrutiny irra- 
tional, superrational, idea like that 
the Christian revelation. The two 
easily run into conflict. Hence there 
emerges the period scholasti- 
cism the dubious idea “duplex 


veritas” double verity, the one 
being veritas divina and expressing itself 
the Bible, the other being veritas 
humana and expressing itself secular 
philosophy. 

Needless say, this idea “double 
verity” was nothing but concession 
the medieval thinker who found him- 
self unable establish harmonious 
relation between the two authorities 
which believed, the theology the 
Church and the philosophy the 
Greeks, truth revealed and 
truth resulting from systematically 
ordered human experience. However, 
any attempt complete system 
thought, certain antinomies always 
emerge consequence the inade- 
quacy human reason when confronted 
with the depth and magnitude the 
problem existence. Thus the medieval 
philosophers facing their specific con- 
flict and trying somehow solve 
were not intellectually dishonest. Their 
conflict, other words, was genuine, 
because the available amount 
edge offered other solutions than 
those which were tried. But the dilemma 
became tragically intensified when the 
Christian theologians refused accept 
the heliocentric theory Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Truly, how could 
this earth, where God had spoken with 
Adam and Eve and which had 
sent His own Son order redeem 
man from the sins his first parents, 
but little speck revolving around 


taken from Thomas Salusbury’s 
Mathematical Collections and Translations, Lon- 
don, 1661. See Three Thousand Years Educa- 
tional Wisdom, edited Robert Ulich. Cam- 
Harvard University Press, 1947, pp. 305, 
323 ff. 
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the sun together with millions other 
stars seemingly endless universe? 
the other hand, how could the 
theologians misinterpret the spirit 
Aristotle and Christ such degree 
that they refused look through the 
telescope which Galileo put before their 
noses? 

Says Galileo his touching letter 
the Grand duchess Tuscany: 


Methinks that the discussion Natu- 
ral problems, ought not begin the 
authority places Scripture, but sensi- 
ble experiments and necessary demonstra- 
tions: For, from the Divine Word, the 
Sacred Scripture and Nature did both alike 
proceed; the first, the Holy Ghost’s in- 
spiration; the second, the most observant 
executrix God’s commands: Natural ef- 
fects, which either sensible experience sets 
before our eyes, necessary demonstrations 
prove unto us, ought not, upon any ac- 
count, called into question, much less 
condemned, upon the testimony texts 
Scripture, which may, under their words, 
couch senses seemingly contrary thereto: 
regard that every expression Scripture 
not tied strict conditions, every ef- 
fect nature: Nor does God less admirably 
discover Himself unto nature’s ac- 
tions, than the Scripture’s sacred dictions. 
Which peradventure Tertullian intended 
express those words: conclude, God 
known; first Nature, and then again 
more particularly known Doctrine: 
Nature, His Works; Doctrine, His 
Word 


smile now the superstition 
the theologians. But since many 
are unable conceive without horror 
new order among nations and eco- 
nomic systems, how can blame our 
ancestors for having been afraid 
theory which cut much more deeply into 
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their fundamental beliefs than national- 
ist and economic considerations should 
do. 

their refusal admit that the 
systems Thomas Aquinas and the 
other great doctors the Church 
longer represented man’s picture 
reality—unless the systems underwent 
thorough reinterpretation and modi- 
fication—the theologians themselves, 
against their very intentions, destroyed 
the feeling harmony between human 
and Divine thought, between man 
and the Universe. With the obstinacy 
typical such cases they loved their 
personal and partial idea truth more 
than the continued search for truth it- 
self, the content which had been 
changed the methods and discoveries 
the pioneers science. And the un- 
learned still lived along strange 
mixture fancy and fact which, despite 
its logical inadequacies, apparently satis- 
fied the emotional needs many men 
earlier centuries, still does 
ours. 

Whoever reads the works the 
great scholastic theologians from whom 
medieval man received his ideas about 
the meaning reality will agree that 
the history the human race high 
degree factual error and ignorance 
can hand hand with similarly 
high degree subjective sincerity and 
happiness about “having the truth.” 
That has always been with men and 
probably will continue. But the moment 
this subjective sincerity lost con- 
sequence doubts occurring the 
progress thought, the feeling unity 
and harmony with reality gone too 
and, however desirable from subjective 
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point view, cannot restored 
mere desire for inner comfort. 
sure, some people manage press the 
rising doubts down into the subconscious, 
or, those power can kill and imprison 
those who rebel against the obsolete 
tradition. But the long run circum- 
vention does not help. best the old 
truth which refuses give way the 
new one can survive only convention 
(which always kind social con- 
tract the timid). Such convention, 
however, unproductive. its very 
nature must afraid new in- 
fluences and try buttress its crumbling 
walls loud pronouncements 
bility; and makes, see our 
days, difference whether the fearful 
belong admittedly authoritarian 
institution, believe that they are called 
defend “democracy,” though against 
its own inherent premises. But all such 
artificial measures are substitute for 
the creative vitality characteristic 
periods intellectual courage and 
widening horizons. Convention has 
conviction; hence those who live 
surrender easily external pressures 
provided they are sufficiently menacing, 
promising. Otherwise would 
inexplicable that many people, in- 
cluding large part the clergy, 
our so-called Christian and liberal cul- 
ture preferred some compromise with 
modern fascism and its tyrants 
courageous fight. 

One could also say that people who 
live convention have lost their hold 
reality. And since reality, jealous 
master, yields man only the degree 
that respects it, and punishes him 
the degree that tries neglect its 
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warnings, every true progress man- 
kind, both thought and action, 
always also step further toward that 
which real, and vice versa. Hegel 
said, all true development but the 
realization the Real the conscious- 
ness man. Consequently all progress 
involves destruction “unreal” be- 
liefs once held and cherished all 
sincerity. History, therefore, con- 
tinual tearing down and building 
ideas, continual resignation the in- 
tellect for the purpose achieving more 
valid certainties which turn will have 
sacrificed for better instruments 
man’s effort understand the world 
and his place it. But all the change, 
there nevertheless one thing that 
continuous, namely the effort under- 
stand, which would impossible with- 
out the abiding challenge of, and the 
abiding principles inherent in, Reason. 

But let now continue our brief 
historical survey. was the movement 
the Enlightment, Rationalism, and 
not the Church, which emerged victor 
from the medieval 
scholasticism and Gaelilean empiricism. 
For about hundred and fifty years, 
from the second half the 17th the 
end the 18th and even the beginning 
the 19th century, the rationalist spirit 
provided motivation and direction for 
the progressive minds. course there 
existed this time shallow sort 
intellectual arrogance which considered 
the whole universe useful device 
played into the hands man kind, 
but meanwhile retired creator, intel- 
lectual arrogance which, reflection 
its own spiritual poverty, had ex- 
planation for anything failed under- 
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stand, such religion, other than the 
stock phrases fraud and stupidity. But 
there was also the great rationalism 
such men Leibniz, Newton, Montes- 
quieu, Herder, and Jefferson. This 
rationalism was still close enough the 
religious-metaphysical tradition dare 
use the transcendent-intuitive powers 
the mind its search for compre- 
hensive explanation reality; yet, 
was also anxious use scientific-empirical 
methods research. Thus this period 
the two ways toward truth, the tran- 
scendent-intuitive and the 
pirical, did not exclude, but supported 
each other. The rationalized faith 
Thomas Aquinas and Calvin could 
changed over into faithful rationalism. 
pervaded both the great scientific and 
philosophical systems the time and 
found its coronation the system 
Hegel, though many other respects 
Hegel had already outgrown the typical 
Enlightenment consequence the in- 
fluences had received from Kant, from 
Romanticism, and from the general dis- 
appointment the French revolution. 
Always the man furthest advanced 
particular movement thought has 
his hand the door that leads toward 
the next stage culture. 

There brief poem Walt Whit- 
man which, more beautifully than any 
scholarly prose, describes the great 
hopes the rational-idealistic era. Walt 
Whitman gave the title: Roaming 
Thought (After reading Hegel). 
reads: 


Roaming thought over the universe saw 
the little that Good steadily hastening 
toward immortality, 


And the vast all that call’d Evil saw 


‘a 
ane, 
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hastening merge itself and become lost 


and dead. 


the period Rationalism, for the 
last time our civilization, the various 
fields knowledge: mathematics, the 
natural sciences, philosophy, and the 
humanities, were not yet completely 
divided; each its way was expected 
reveal, though rational and 
longer theological means, the divine 
plan the creation which man was 
the most perfect achievement. This 
the reason for the beautiful enthusiasm 
the 18th century which provided the 
men that period with theoretical 
confidence comparable only that 
the Periclean age. 

Says Goethe’s teacher, the theologian 
and philosopher Johann Gottfried Her- 
der, the Preface his Outlines 
Philosophy the History Man: 


Shall he, who has ordered everything 
nature, said myself, number, weight 
and measure; who has regulated accord- 
ing these the essence things, their forms 
and relations, their course and subsistence, 
that only one wisdom, goodness, and power 
prevail from the system the universe 
the grain sand, from the power that sup- 
ports worlds and suns the texture 
spider’s web; who has wonderfully and 
divinely weighed everything our body, 
and the faculties our mind, that, when 
attempt reflect the ever 
his purposes; that God depart from his 
wisdom and goodness the general desti- 
nation and disposition our species, and act 


Practically, this optimism proved it- 


*From the English translation Herder’s 
Ideen Philosophie der der 
Menschheit Churchill, London, 1800, VII. 
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self essential change man’s 
attitude toward his society. Its structure 
and government were longer con- 
sidered almost sacramental na- 
ture, beyond all doubt and criticism, but 
were regarded instruments given 
man for the purpose happiness and 
progress. Whatever may think about 
the notion the “social contract”— 
which even Rousseau used more 
symbol than reference specific 
fact—nobody can doubt 
significance. For revealed the peo- 
ple that they, and not some magic 
power behind the events history, were 
responsible for their government and its 
functioning, that they were fault 
they suffered from it, and that conse- 
quently they had also the right 
change it. The modern concept de- 
mocracy and the citizen’s rights and 
duties resulted from 
faith that man can grasp the truth about 
the nature and laws reality, and cor- 
rect his environment accordingly. 
However, this rationalist faith, this 
combination intuition and intellectual- 
ism, did not last for long. The scientists 
and critical philosophers the 
century revealed that the great specula- 
tive systems Hegel and his con- 
temporaries were based too much 
deductive and too little empirical 
principles provide reliable picture 
reality. Unfortunately, most the 
positivist critics forgot that the greatest 
achievements human thought may, 
and will inevitably, contain factual mis- 
takes the fringes without necessarily 
being fallacious the core. Rationalist 
optimism suffered also the political 
realm. The disastrous end the French 
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revolution, the Napoleonic wars, the 
failure several liberal revolutions, 
and the misery the masses amidst 
enormous accumulation wealth the 
era early industrialism, all these dis- 
appointing events destroyed the great— 
and extremely productive—illusion that 
man was sufficiently rational and human 
ratio sufficiently penetrating force 
Destiny from its transcendent abodes 
into the orbit human power and 
planning. 

Thus there began the first half 
the 19th century the era that modern 
kind empiricism which more and 
more leading thinkers forewent com- 
pletely the idea arriving any sort 
integrated philosophical truth, because 
impossible achieve without the help 
intuition. Pushing aside the problems 
which were not accessible experiment 
and observation, they isolated their re- 
search objects from their total context, 
broke them down into their different 
variables, concentrated each them 
the mood joyful resignation which 
characteristic the specialist, and thus 
achieved the most amazing practical re- 
sults the sciences, medicine, and 
engineering, from which all profit— 
but which also may killed. 

Most these men were religiously in- 
different and definitely anti-philosophi- 
cal, which was often even better than the 
mixture philosophical 
ousness and ignorance which some 
the modern scientific specialists try 
settle once and for all profound meta- 
physical and religious problems their 
hours leisure. The whole scientific 
generation the second half the 
century could not forget the religious 
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dogmatism which some had been ex- 
posed home, and the speculative 
philosophical dogmatism from which 
they had suffered during their student 
years, They failed realize that the 
meantime even philosophy had gone 
through process radical self-criti- 
cism, though even this was frequently 
merely negative character and pro- 
duced nothing but relativism, material- 
ism, anarchism, general feeling 
Weltschmerz. For the philosophic 
mind, inherent urge penetrate 
the bottom problem, generally 
more radical drawing the conse- 
quences from its premises—however 
doubtful—than the scientist who gen- 
erally takes his agnosticism not seri- 
ously, sort hobby, because finds 
certain satisfaction the security 
his methods and the practical results 
his work. 

The separation technical expert- 
ship from the speculative wisdom 
mankind all the more dangerous as, 
contrast half century ago, the 
dominating role our society has gone 
over from the humanist the scientist 
and engineer, who thus enter into 
triumvirate with the lawyer. They all 
seem today much more important big 
capital and governments than the think- 
ers and teachers who care for humanity. 
addition, consequence their con- 
stantly expanding chances, the sciences 
attract increasingly the more intelligent 
and enterprising part youth, whereas 
earlier times that same youth was 
attracted the humanities and law. 
Consequently there arises serious prob- 
lem civilization. The leading group 
always sets the pattern emulation for 
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the large majority the people. But 
this group, rather than being concerned 
with comprehensive relation man 
truth reality, interested only 
specialized research and its application 
for whatever purpose, whether produc- 
tive diabolic, then its culture bound 
lose depth and fullness—which 
have nothing with merely external 
comfort—and become one cheapness 
taste, vulgarity opinion, and 
poverty inspiration. 

Such narrowly technical society ful- 
fills net even the one purpose would 
expect fulfill, namely, freeing men 
from the fetters prejudice and super- 
stition. One the largest items the 
expense accounts the population 
big cities flows into the pockets palm- 
readers, astrologists, soothsayers, and 
other quacks destiny. other words, 
many people have either never grown 
out the state magical primitiveness 
(as matter fact, traces earlier 
stages culture remain all) 
they have relapsed into state mental 
insecurity despite, perhaps because of, 
all their. technical for 
through these our modern civilization 
has become overcomplicated and un- 
human that can longer mastered 
rational means. Racial prejudices 
have not abated, but increased, spite 
all organized attempts fighting 
them. The curse nationalism hangs 
heavily over man; and the quarrels 
the denominations threaten increasingly 
the unity nations and public edu- 
cation, though, strangely enough, few 
people really care for the differences 
the tenets the various Christian sects. 
But actually there was more hope for 
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unification the Christian churches 
the time Leibniz than there now. 
And absolutist prince would have 
dared squander the wealth and health 
his people and violate the rights 
man the degree that Mussolini, Hit- 
ler, and Franco have. other words, 
merely sense-directed “sensate” cul- 
ture, use term Pitirim Sorokin, 
does not become freer more “realis- 
tic” the best sense the word. the 
contrary, through lifting its anchors out 
the deeper grounds reality, be- 
comes the tool the most a-rational and 
anti-rational forces. People may not feel 
this long fortunate external cir- 
cumstances not endanger external 
security and convention. But the dangers 
both modern neo-primitiveness and 
irrationalism, other words, the loss 
truth and reality, come immediately 
light when the external holds break 
down and man thrown back his 
own inner resources; they are too weak 
support him. 

Inevitably the confusion modern 
man’s attitude toward reality shows also 
opinions. Those who wish can 
run the whole gamut from philosophical 
idealism scepticism, and, with respect 
religion, from orthodoxy and ob- 
scurantism schools thought which 
can hardly distinguished from 
secular humanism and naturalism, each 
these philosophical religious 
schools having completely different 
standpoint with respect the nature 
reality and man’s relation it. Inevita- 
bly, this state things reflects one 
the most central activities modern 
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society, namely, education. 

Should youth taught that reality 
that, and only that, which can 
touch and see, that identical with, 
because part of, creative spirit, 
that there exists strict duality between 
matter and mind? other words, 
should education conducted ma- 
terialistic basis, the spirit philo- 
sophical religious idealism, accord- 
Should education acquaint the young 
with the present and its practical and 
vocational tasks, should all this 
together order educate youth 
toward all-round personality? 

should unnecessary state that 
can never expect, nor should 
expect, the state confusion turn 
over into state general agreement. 
There will idealists 
ists, essentialists and experimentalists, 
mechanists and teleologists, believers 
and agnostics, existentialists and the 
school mathematical logicists, just as, 
the field education proper, there 
will advocates divergent points 
view. addition, often that which 
pessimistically might called confu- 
sion, could optimistically termed rich- 
ness. Perhaps the very sign the 
fatigue, disillusion, and defeatism our 
time that many longer feel the 
potential wealth which the mani- 
foldness thought, but rather the em- 
barrassment. All the various movements 
and conversions which, though distinct 


September 1947, one the speakers could say 
about one the modern American statesmen: 
“As political leader, Mr. very difficult 
situation. has nothing behind him but the 


people.” 
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from the brutality 
tarianism, might nevertheless called 
movements toward totalism and au- 
thoritarianism, are but signs our 
failure hold the banner liberty 
time when should again fly from 
the highest parapet the rampart. Yet, 
let honest; why none us, 
except perhaps the ignorant and shallow 
kind optimist, completely free from 
certain anxiety and the fear that Der 
Streit der Kant called 
the end the 18th century, might 
lead toward chaos? 

Why could the 
Fortunat Strowski begin his book 
Moderne, published 1931 
(Paris: Bernard Grasset), with the fol- 
lowing words: 


Les hommes sont malheur- 
eux; les plus décidés d’entre eux redoutent 
présent décoit les plus faciles 
C’est malaise que Pascal 
avait décrit sous nom d’inquietude 
avait représenté comme propre 

Aujourd’hui, malaise exagéré. 
jusqu’a 
paisible dorée, les étres humain s’agitent; 
seule danger les met 
Chacun, soi, vis-a-vis soi, tour- 
sentiment 


There are many reasons for this 
mental state. But one them cer- 
tainly the more less unconscious feel- 
ing that there something 
all our disputes, that politically they be- 
come fights sphere statesmanship 
separated from the volonté 
and scholarly quarrels sphere 
theory separated from the really pro- 
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found concerns man. But why 
so? 

There only one explanation. Behind 
many these statesmen humanity 
does not stand. For, its deepest 
aspects, the idea humanity only 
metaphysically understandable, yet 
the only and ultimate reality which 
politics should related; behind 
many modern professors and experts 
philosophy, education, and similar fields 
there does not stand the passionate de- 
sire see their speciality related the 
great question what man “really” 
is; and behind many scientists there 
stands longer Nature all its mys- 
terious majesty and grandeur, but some 
narrow technical purpose. Hence many 
our best students cannot help feeling 
that their classes are mainly display 
scholarship about divergent systems 
thought, analytical procedure 
following which they stand before pile 
broken bricks instead cathedral 
great ideas fitted relate man the 
totality life far his grasp. 
The young student cannot always ex- 
press conceptually what senses but 
vaguely; nevertheless exactly the best 
our youth sense intensely from the 
emotional and spiritual point view. 
They sense that they move primarily 
horizontal level acquisition 
knowledge, but are not shown the verti- 
cal lines which the various segments 
meaningful center that true wisdom 
results. 

This, has already been said, cer- 
tainly more difficult today than times 
universal dogma; modern man, 
young old, has develop much 
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higher degree personal initiative and 
courage arrive his own personal 
Weltanschauung, concept reality. 
And the higher his intellectual ambition 
the more behooves him expose the 
peace his mind the productive un- 
rest search until the final direction 
found. Here the deepest reason 
why many are suspicious 
denominational education. 

But have right this suspicion 
only not exchange the danger 
narrowness denominationalism for 
the danger technicalism, indifferent- 
ism, and thus float without direction. 
Here lie the deepest tasks modern 
education, especially higher education, 
which during the past years many 
books have been written and many 
plans advanced. not deny their 
value, and far from saying that cer- 
tain plans may not more conducive 
education toward full and mature con- 
cept reality than others. But essen- 
tially makes difference whether 
teacher professes his belief liberal and 
general education, the hundred 
books, early specialization and 
practical and applied learning. The real 
criterion, and the real hope for the re- 
vival inspiring culture and edu- 
cation, whether still have profes- 
sors who not only convey information 
but who, the word says, “profess” 
something, that means, teach such 
way that the necessarily isolated subject 
matter nevertheless revelatory the 
great and universal reality which 
part. that done the teachers 
may whatever school 
thought they wish, there will neverthe- 
less community search and spirit 
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among them. And the students will con- 
sider them not merely appointees, 
each selling his merchandise behind his 
nicely separated counter, but trustees 
the Spirit, men who may start 
from different parts the valley and 
yet all guides toward the same sum- 
mit from which those willing and able 
take the risk climbing will enjoy 
wide and rewarding view 

conclusion, let quote once more 
the great American Walt Whitman, 
order express the symbolic lan- 
guage artist what logical discourse 
can express but inadequately. 

the end his Song the Red- 
wood Tree, speaks emphatically his 
hopes for the future this country. 
This country, says, may have the 
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historical mission expressing the 
the modern.” But though 
this will possible partly because the 
vast material resources this country 
possesses, will certainly not for this 
reason alone; rather will come about 
America capable bringing life 
the unity for which the older countries 
have always been longing without really 
achieving it, namely the unity the 
“real” and the “ideal.” 


come,” addresses his American 
compatriots— 

Fresh come, new world indeed, yet 
long prepared, 

see the genius the modern, child the 
real and ideal, 

Clearing the ground for broad humanity, 
the true America, heir the past 
grand, 

build grander future. 


Excellence never granted man but the reward labor. 
argues small strength mind persevere habits industry 
without the pleasure perceiving those advances, which, like the hand 
clock, whilst they make hourly approaches their point, yet pro- 
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Salt Without Savor 


Casap 


saw star, salt the sky, trailing 
Leaving the sky bluer, 

Emptier for its briefer-than-a-second’s 


Falling. 


saw friend, salt the earth, 

Under the flag had fought for; whose cold dark star 
Had trailed flaming dust 

For too brief time but time enough leave our eyes 


Tear-blinded. 


saw the flag folded, and heard 

The bugled taps, and the three farewell rifle shots 
Sounding finality 

Cold, and irretrievable the sudden sky over star, 


Fallen. 


saw faces congealed with tears, denying star 

And star-dust; 

The hollow echoes bugled taps and rifle volleys 
Forever their hearts... 

Salt without savor. 
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His Mexico Ralph Roe- 
der. New York: The Viking Press. 
1947, volumes, 380 383 pp. $10.00. 
Long overdue and much needed volumes 

Latin American life, history, biography, 

literature, and civilization are now appear- 
ing quite regularly our book stores— 
books authorities particular field. 
gratifying note that the present vintage 
far superior that which flooded the 
markets several years ago—books written 
overnight and would-be “specialists,” 
who after flying trip over the southern 
countries and after spending few hours 
days the hotels the Latin American 
capitals, returned the United States 
write and publish lengthy report. 
Anyone familiar with Mexican history 
knows that biography Benito Juarez 
ought exciting. Happily, Mr. Roeder’s 
work is. solid and factual account, reveal- 
ing thorough and excellent research, has 
the zestful spark that story Juarez’ life 
should have. The birth the Indian leader 
mountain village, his schooling Oax- 
aca through the generosity wealthy fam- 
ily, his graduation from the Institute Arts 
and Sciences are the starting point this 
two volume work. The author then pro- 
ceeds with Juarez’ rise local power, his 
political exile New Orleans, his 
leadership the Liberal forces the Civil 

War. Roeder’s portrait corresponds with 

the one drawn the famous Spanish orator 

and president the First Spanish Republic, 

Emilio Castelar: “Look him, hunted, 

persecuted, without resources, with the 

forces France against him, defying ev- 
erything with his head high, illumined 
the glow conscience, while the somber 
shadows remorse creep over the brows 
the conqueror.” From Ralph Roeder’s 


study Juarez’ life and work emerges the 
man about whom Victor Hugo wrote: 
“Mexico has been saved ideal—a 
man. You Juarez] are that man.” 

This study not only the story the 
president who stepped forth upon the stage 
Mexican affairs dominate what has 
been probably the noblest period the 
history the republic; also intimate 
picture nineteenth-century Ob- 
viously, Roeder’s talent historian 
commensurate with his ability biog- 
The author draws vivid picture 
the War Reform (1857-1860), whose 
leaders “derived their philosophy progress 
from the liberal middle class developed 
abroad capitalist democracy.” re- 
views the year 1861, when Great Britain, 
France, and Spain reached agreement 
occupy Mexican seaports and collect 
the customs duties until their pecuniary 
demands should satisfied. Lastly, 
brings before the well known Franco- 
Mexico struggle. One the one side there 
were the Austrian Archduke, Maximilian, 
and his beautiful pleasure loving wife, Car- 
lota, who were installed Emperor and 
Empress Mexico. the other there 
was Juarez, who never lost faith the 
belief that Mexico must one day emerge 
again independent republic, and who 
never ceased carry his work its 
president, directing his countrymen op- 
position foreign rule foisted upon them. 
Although Juarez was re-elected president 
1871, his genius was not equal the 
appalling problem reconstruction which 
confronted There were insurrections 
and revolts. fact was during revolt 
that death cut short the sixty-six years 
Benito Juarez, who has been called the 
Abraham Lincoln Mexico and Bene- 
mérito 
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Thus ends this informal, smoothly writ- 
ten historical biography, well digested from 
sources, many which are familiar. De- 
signed for the general reader—almost, one 
feels, for reader who has known nothing 
whatever Juarez—it carries 
phernalia documentation. However, the 
bibliography the end Volume will 
source satisfaction the reader 
tantalized the source and dependability 
given datum. 

University Wyoming 


BIOLOGY 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR THE 
Mate Alfred Kinsey, Wardell 
Pomeroy and Clyde Martin. 
Saunders Company. 787 pp. 
$6.50. 

There are few, any, scholars and even 
relatively few laymen who have not heard 
the studies which have been more 
widely publicized than any other medical 
work recent years. Based surveys 
made members the Staff Indiana 
University, and supported the National 
Research Council with Rockefeller Foun- 
dation funds this later study has scientific 
backing and academic respectability. The 
authors ‘performed laborious task, inter- 
viewing more than 12,000 persons se- 
cure their data. The subjects were vari- 
ous ages, races, and social and religious 
groups. 

indicated the Gallup Poll survey 
the American people approved the report, 
whether Catholic Protestant, college- 
educated non-college persons. Perhaps 
fear that the purpose the report might 
misunderstood, and knowing the in- 
terest people sex, whether 
basis, fiction, the stage, etc., the publishers 
give foreword which also admoni- 
tion. The volume is, they say, 
tive, factual study,” and 
primarily for “workers the field medi- 
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cine, biology, psychology, sociology, an- 
thropology and allied science, 
teachers, social workers, personnel officers, 
law enforcement groups, and others con- 
cerned with the direction 
havior.” Perhaps the last phrase accounts 
for the fact that the advertising quantity 
and character was more like that for 
popular book rather than for technical 
medical book, and for the fact that 
being issued popular reprints and conden- 

The data presented are full and frank. 
should understood that the authors 
are not concerned this study with the 
social moral implications their find- 
ings. They present what not what 
should be, others explore 
these aspects. The final paragraph states: 
scientists, have explored, and 
have performed our function when 
have published the record what have 
found the human male doing sexually, 
far have been able ascertain the 
fact.” 

This book for the specialist rather 
than for the general reader. The teacher 
must understand the pupil, and this volume 
should give him data importance. 
should make him more sympathetic toward 
the problems young people, knows 
these facts. If, from them, inclined 
change his own moral standards and his 
ideals for his pupils must remember that 
our society still places ideally high rating 
sexual morality, standard much higher 
than its own practice, Facing the facts, 
will use them improve the situation. 
Because something prevails reason for 
adopting standard. The use intoxi- 
cants, profanity, over-eating and similar ta- 
booed conduct are cases point. The hu- 
man race progresses pointing conduct 
higher than the average practice. The scien- 
tist bound furnish unbiased data; the 
social scientist forced consider the im- 
plications the findings for the social wel- 
fare. fact that have much physical 
disease. just truly fact that 
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spend millions reduce its incidence. 

The reviewer believes that the scientist 
should free publish his findings. they 
are incorrect they will corrected later 
investigators. believes, too, that when 
the practical applications human life are 
considered, others well the 
case there should serious discussion 
the meaning these facts for future atti- 
tudes and procedures life and the 
schools, 

additional warning should given. 
Granting that true that sexual behavior 
unapproved kind has been more prevalent 
than traditionally supposed, the percentages 
will misleading one reads into them 
greater universality than the figures show. 
ninety-nine per cent the individuals 
have had the common cold, does not 
prove that the usual situation that Ameri- 
cans suffer from colds, that most 
people have measles sometime their lives, 
that most the people usually have measles. 
They may occasions rather than recur- 
ring events, and occasions which the indi- 
vidual himself does not approve. would 
interesting study know how many 
the persons studied here approve the 
actions which they have themselves in- 
dulged, perhaps single instance, 
perhaps habitually. 

would serve useful purpose list 
the information which the reader will find 
these ample pages. will suffice say 
that the whole arc sexual behavior 
attacked frankly and fully. volume 
which will read for its science rather than 
for its ethical implications, 


EDUCATION 


TRODUCTION Douglass, Harl R., and 
Calvin Grieder, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany. 1948, 593 pp. $4.50. 

The content this textbook is, the 
main, drawn from the history American 
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education and from American school or- 
ganization and administration. 
three chapters are historical and two others 
(Chapters and 17) deal with foreign 
school systems. Chapters four fifteen also 
contain some historical material but they 
deal primarily with (1) educational objec- 
tives, (2) educational organization, (3) 
educational agencies, local, state, federal, 
and non-governmental, (4) the pupils, (5) 
the curriculum and co-curriculum, (6) the 
teachers, and (7) finances. There are con- 
cluding chapters the scientific movement 
education, school and community, 
and lastly, look ahead. 

There are great many tables, lists, dia- 
grams, and some good pictures school 
activities. Each chapter has study questions 
and bibliography; but the bibliographies 
are collected the back the volume. The 
book well-organized, clear statement, 
and filled with information. 

The title indicates and the preface says 
that the book intended text for 
courses Introduction Education. 

Goop 
The Ohio State University 


BEHIND THE ACADEMIC CuRTAIN 
Archibald MacIntosh. and 
Brothers. 160 pp. $2.50. 


This, the second volume published the 
Educational Research Fund The Tuition 
Plan, logical sequel the earlier vol- 
ume, Admission American Colleges. The 
title might well have been After Admis- 
sion, What? because concerned with 
what will happen the student after 
enrolled, And student mortality, guid- 
ance, and the student’s eventual destiny are 
the topics moment. 

The author presents more than theo- 
retical, academic study. survey was made 
276 American colleges distributed from 
North South and East West. The 
results are value administrators, but 
are equally use students and their 
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parents. All have stake the results 
which the college attains—the parents be- 
cause their natural interest their chil- 
dren and the cost educating them, the 
college because its interest promoting 
the general welfare, and also because either 
through the state’s taxation interest from 
the institution’s endowment, considerable 
investment made its students. 

The author Vice-President Haver- 
ford College. therefore looks practically 
such matters student counseling, the 
conservation the student’s energy and 
opportunity, and his retention until gradua- 
tion. Stimulating questions are raised about 
the relative holding power colleges which 
admit single sex compared with coeduca- 
tional institutions; the relationship proper 
admission procedures relation their ef- 
fect upon retention, and the causes stu- 
dents’ “dropping-out.” discusses these 
questions with wisdom and balance. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA VOCATIONAL 

ANCE. Edited Oscar Kaplan. 

Philosophical Library, New York. Two 

Volumes, 1422 pp. $17.50 

The editor commended upon 
undertaking the stupendous task bring- 
ing together the information contained 
herein from quarters the globe, 
time when collecting data was extremely 
The war just closed brought 
many desirable activities standstill, and 
made communication difficult. Nor did 
those who have the information have the 
leisure time assist. The preface delimits 
the task which was set. frankly admits 
that the treatment not exhaustive. Many 
topics were omitted because lack 
space. The Encyclopedia intended pri- 
marily for professional counselors who 
not have large library Just 
frank the editor omitting most the 
economic aspects, especially the informa- 
tion about financial and occupational out- 
look, Changing economic conditions can 
make such data obsolete even while book 
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being published, The aptitude series 
limited because tests are lacking inade- 
quate many areas. the whole these 
omissions are wise, even though the ex- 
perts will find the books lacking because 
its incompleteness. 

good service has been performed 
describing the guidance activities the 
leading countries the world and the field 
covered quite adequately, though has 
been difficult assemble trustworthy in- 
formation from some 

Most the commonly known and 
widely used tests are described. The inclu- 
sion description does not indicate en- 
dorsement the test. The purpose has been 
description rather than evaluation and ap- 

bring together such mass infor- 
mation was necessary secure the co- 
operation experts many areas. Almost 
three hundred persons contributed. The list 
too long mention all. Among the au- 
thors sections are Margaret Mead, 
Truman Lee Kelley, Arthur Gates, 
Henry Link, Carl Seashore, Lewis 
Terman, Edward Strong, Jr., 
Thurstone, Gilbert Betts, Kuder, 
Arthur Otis, Luther Purdom, 
Remmers, Schrammel, Ernest 
Tiegs, David Wechsler and Wayne 
Wrightstone. Contributors are identified 
initials the end each article. 

The general pattern each article 
description followed selected group 
references for additional reading. There 
index, probably with the thought that 
the topics themselves form the index. 
the reviewer’s opinion that rather ex- 
haustive index would have been valuable 
for cross-reference purposes and for more 
exact location materials. For example 
much valuable information contained 
under the title Earnings the Major Oc- 
cupations. Occupational Information the 
name another section. There are cross 
references for the user. 

The former topic gives information 
extraordinary value recent earnings. For 
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example, the average income gainfully 
employed workers 1941 was approxi- 
mately $1,600, 1945 was approxi- 
mately $2,400, increase about 
per cent. When the recent war started the 
average industrial worker and the average 
white collar worker were receiving approxi- 
mately the same wage. The average indus- 
trial worker’s wage went over $2,600 
and the average white collar worker’s sal- 
ary about $1,800, thus getting about 
two-thirds much 1945 and 1946 
Many other similar facts are 
revealed. tie-in with sources informa- 
tion they are revealed today would help 
the reference value immensely. The editor 
has chosen list his topics somewhat after 
the plan the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
large topics rather than minute analysis. 

But well conclude emphasis 
upon the excellencies the work. The in- 
formation recent and wide 
range subject matter included. There 
rather comprehensive coverage the 
field. Reference given publishers 
the case tests though, wisely the pres- 
ent fluctuation costs, prices test ma- 
terials are omitted. And finally, ad- 
vantageous have available one place 
well-selected summary the guidance 
materials—history, tests, techniques—and 
have these evaluated recognized 
authorities their subjects. 


Lodge. With Appendix The Edu- 
cation Women According Plato 
Rabbi Solomon Frank. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 332 pp. $5.00 


avid reader modern educational 
literature cannot fail impressed with 
the confusion that prevails. Much 
little else but scissor and paste composition, 
lifting ideas plus mistakes from earlier 
contemporary writers, the blind leading the 
blind. great deal shot through with 
philosophical, economic, religious bias 
and prejudice, attempt maintain 
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thesis rooted early emotional experiences 
often wholly 

This confusion reached the reductio 
absurdum the “child-centered school” 
where the educator, lost the fog his 
own incapacity and 
through the darkness, cried out the im- 
mature and equally confused child, “Lead 
me, for cannot find the way!” The in- 
evitable result was overdeveloped indi- 
vidualism the part of. the child and 
conviction failure the part his 
teacher, 

this state lost leadership which 
completely pervades modern education, 
refreshing open again the Dialogues 
Plato and read there clear and certain 
language the answers for which the most 
penetrating modern teachers are groping. 
For the busy teacher careful reading 
these Dialogues, realize, out the 
question. Nevertheless, understanding 
the thought Plato prerequisite 
any clear thinking the present educa- 
tional fog. Thus every person concerned 
with modern education should receive with 
enthusiasm Professor Lodge’s new study 
Plato’s Theory This the 
result careful scholarship, copiously foot- 
noted, but written style easily under- 
stood those not versed Platonic schol- 

Here Plato portrayed “compara- 
tive philosopher, comparing dialectically the 
chief varieties philosophic belief: with 
bias favor idealism, contrasted with 
simple realism and equally simple 
pragmatism, but presenting his views dra- 
matically and leaving the reader 
reach decisions his own.” Although evi- 
dence gathered from all the Dialogues 
present Plato’s educational theory, the ma- 
jor emphasis placed, rightly, upon the 
Republic and the Laws where his “theory 
education developed formally and with 
some approach systematic constructive- 

Education, according Plato, 
definite art: art which guides, reshapes, 
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and controls human experience accord- 
ance with intelligible principle value; 
improving upon nature every step the 
game.” These principles value are found 
the community that the goals are so- 
cially approved ends. Thus, for Plato, 
“adult life unremitting struggle for 
existence, and the nursery not the goal.” 
Education has definite purpose and that 
purpose resident adult civic life. Plato’s 
chief interest “is education for character, 
education for citizenship, and education for 
leadership community freemen co- 
operating realizing the ideal which 
know the Hellenic way life.” 

Too often read Plato terms his 
ideal community portrayed the Re- 
public and think him concerned wholly 
with the education totalitarian aristoc- 
racy. Professor Lodge shows this 
incorrect interpretation. his chapters 
dealing with Vocational and Technical 
Education and Education for the Profes- 
stons have clear picture practical 
training which may, the recipient has the 
requisite qualities, lead higher education 
and participation the highest offices 
the community. 

The book deals with the problems 
education for citizenship and for leadership, 
with association and imitation, teachers and 
teaching, subject matter—composition, the 
pupil and learning, mind, and with Plato 
and the modern educational mind. 

the last two chapters the book 
that impress one with the utter timeliness 
Plato. his chapter entitled Education 
and Democracy: Plato and the Moderns 
Professor Lodge presents the arguments 
the “progressives” who would place Plato 
dusty shelf where must remain un- 
less some musty scholar takes him down 
learn the quaint ideas long-dead days, 
and the “classical scholars” who hold that 
“on matters educational theory, the last 
word was spoken, and well spoken, be- 
tween 428 and 348 B.c.” When the evi- 
dence for both positions spread before 
us, learn that Plato was not opposed 
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democracy understand today, but 
fought abuses prevalent 
his times, Further, the slavery which 
Plato tacitly approved was not bad 
much slavery today, and what said 
the problem gave evidence under- 
standing far beyond his age. Again, Plato’s 
education was not restricted the 
few, often maintained. Rather, 
advocated education for all terms 
their talents and nature. this his ideas 
were modern those our own 
suited the needs 
the individual and terms his abili- 
ties. This, course, included vocational 
training for those whose talents and abili- 
ties indicate that they will devote them- 
selves vocational pursuits. After pre- 
senting the evidence, Professor Lodge 
concludes, this evidence realize 
that the charges that Plato’s educational 
views are excessively ‘aristocratic,’ that his 
ideal community rests upon unmodern 
institution, namely, slavery, and that his 
theories apply only the few members 
the master-class: that his ideas are com- 
pletely out touch with our modern kind 
democratic civilization: are not ac- 
cord with textual facts, and should with- 
drawn.” 

addition, Professor John Dewey’s 
criticism that Plato advocates stratified so- 
ciety which three hard-and-fast classes 
are maintained refuted the ground 
that membership each group depended 
upon one’s talents and abilities and not 
upon birth the will the rulers. 
fact, finds close parallel many points 
with Dewey’s ideas the democratic so- 
ciety. 

true that Plato’s world and ours are 
poles apart. Our political, economic, and 
social world bigger than that Plato. 
Plato’s space rather than 
time, moderns live time rather than 
space.” Ours age science and 
industry while Plato’s was one pre- 
science and crafts. Nevertheless, ana- 
lyze modern educational practices the 
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various levels, find profound simi- 
principle. “Our conclusion thus is, 
that present-day educational theory does not 
have scrap the past while sets out 
create the brave new world the future. 
all the stronger retains its conti- 
nuity with what value the great 
philosophic tradition which bears power- 
fully forward. that tradition, sympathetic 
and accurate study reveals Plato still 
among our leaders. not just another 
figure the remote past, whose ideas may 
taken read, the ground that they 
were all wrong and unmodern anyway. 
the contrary: his ideas, looked closely, 
are seen our ideas; and his inspiration 
still vital and useful our task 
creating humanly worthwhile educational 
system.” 

Perhaps not too much hope that 
those moderns who are not too far stupe- 
fied the fog will return Plato, there 
find the proper relationship between dy- 
namic youth and the community values 
into which must grow, and will find, 
also, the right relationship 
community and the eternal verities which 
Plato understood goodness, beauty, and 
truth some absolute and unchanging 
sense. may that the philosophy 
despair, pragmatism, has served show 
man the inadequacy any educational the- 
ory that does not, least, reach out toward 
the 

Frost, Jr. 


THE IMPROVEMENT TEACHING BAsED 
JULY, 1947. 

one the many efforts meet the 
challenge the present world situation 
its demands upon education and more spe- 
cifically, upon the teaching profession, the 
National Commission Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards the Na- 
tional Education Association has issued 
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168-page pamphlet based the discussions 
the Oxford Conference Miami Uni- 
versity, July, 1947. 

The document treats four large sub- 

divisions, viz.: 
(a) Improving the Profession Itself 
(b) Improving the Educational Pro- 
gram 
(c) Improving the School Environ- 
ment and Teaching Situation 
(d) Improving the School-Public Re- 
lations. 
each subdivision, survey the exist- 
ing conditions well clearly defined 
recommendations for action are presented. 
Nothing startlingly new brought light; 
however, each area carefully covered 
conference this type will allow 
within its limitations—in other words, the 
composite findings three-day confer- 
ence will necessarily summation 
opinion, with substantiation facts as- 
sumed, but not corroborated. 

discussing the traits and qualities re- 
lated success teaching, the conference 
group admits that the discovering and de- 
vidual essential the improvement 
the educational program, but the same 
time admits the difficulty isolating and 
describing such traits and the insufficiency 
techniques and measurements produce 
valid data. Yet they admit that would 
harmful ignore judgment the search 
for more adequate definitions 
niques. has been suggested recent 
studies the cumulative record for teachers 
considered basic essential evalu- 
ative situation. 

Among the recommendations for colleges 
and universities their contribution the 
improvement the profession that de- 
veloping evaluative criteria for the depart- 
ments schools Education and pro- 
vide continuous in-service program for 
college 

Needless say, not all that could have 
been said the subject was included. One 
notable omission the continuity service 
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principals and teachers school. The 
assumption implied (pp. 66-67) state- 
ments concerned with adjustment school 
personnel in-service; yet school can 
carry its work with major changes 
personnel every year, the case now 
many places our country. 

Stress improving the educational pro- 
gram based the techniques used, and 
the application knowledge already pos- 
sessed, for example, minimizing the gap 
between accepted theory and school pro- 
cedure child growth and development. 
Definite action educating for world peace 
and attacking the unsolved problems 
American life are two areas that need spe- 
cial consideration the school program 
today. However, thought considera- 
tion seems have been given the confer- 
ence members the fact that probably there 
are some areas covered our present edu- 
cational program which have little doubt- 
ful value for the seems that this 
one area that needs far more considera- 
tion than thought; each group adds 
already over-crowded program; one 
bold enough suggest subtracting. 

The section improving the school en- 
vironment and teacher situation devoted 
the need for more effective school plant, 
improving school and community relation- 
ships, and the factor teaching load 
related teaching efficiency. Certainly 
advanced state thinking, especially the 
latter field, evident. class aver- 
age children, atypical, and 40-hour 
school week, with 15-20 hours devoted 
actual instruction, advanced. was also 
pointed out that the distribution the re- 
sponsibility among the teachers should 
“carefully tempered and adapted 
dividual differences the teachers” (p. 
116). 

The last section the pamphlet de- 
voted improving school-public relations 
through (a) the use community re- 
sources the school program, (b) utiliza- 
tion school resources community serv- 
ice, and (c) cooperative study educa- 
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tional needs within the community. Im- 
proved techniques public school relations 
are suggested “vital necessity for the 
improvement public education,” and 
realize this end office director public 
relations necessary for every school 
One might question advocating specialist 
head this program above recognizing 
good school and happy, satisfied student 
more effective agent sound publicity 
for the school. Time has proved, 
thought, that added the 
staff does not solve the problem simply 
that. 

Again, might said that the pam- 
phlet well done within the limitations 
conference report, the volume valuable 
that presents nearly complete pro- 
gram compact, yet abridged form, and 
offers quite representative cross-sec- 
tion view the four major topics included, 
busy reader can quickly find and assimi- 
late the major ideas presented. 

University Florida 


MATHEMATICS 


ITs NATURE AND 
Irs Herbert Blackhurst. Des 
Moines, Garner Publishing Co., 208 pp., 
$2.75. 

may well that exception may 
taken the author’s metaphysics ex- 
pressed Part (It has been said that 
matter for the metaphysicians has maxi- 
mum obscurity.) the other hand 
few, any, would disagree with his pres- 
entation the culture potential geome- 
try the hands imaginative scholarly 
teacher. with this that concerned 
the following all too brief notes. 

Professor Blackhurst stresses the distinc- 
tion between situational thinking 
traffic jam, chess, the traditional 
teaching Euclidian geometry, and 
thought concerning the processes involved 
such situational solutions. Thought in- 
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strumental one thing, while thought upon 
the nature and processes thinking itself 
very different thing. Neglect un- 
awareness this distinction has, the 
part too many teachers geometry, 
lessened, say the least, the .educational 
value this discipline. The product such 
procedure nothing more than the devel- 
opment specialized skill. Culture and 
specialized skills are means synony- 
mous. 

Aims are determiners educational 
value; they fashion the learner’s procedure. 
may proceed logically his assemblage 
and use data but with minimum 
educational value. Too often the teacher’s 
aim reproduction given whether 
teacher text. The pupil’s aim such 
case may that getting by, high 
grades, teacher approval, none which 
educational experience. 
Nothing new terms range and ap- 
plication ideas, new meanings, in- 
sight and outlook has occurred. The pupil 
under such circumstances hindered, 
not blocked, rather than helped education- 
ally. The primary function the true 
teacher not attempt the transfer 
content from his the learner’s mind; 
rather present subject matter 
inviting thoughtful response from the pupil, 
encouraging him personal adventure 
The determinant educational 
value what has happened the learner 

The transfer training the days 
faculty psychology was important prob- 
lem. Now with truer knowledge the 
nature mind and mental processes faculty 
psychology has been outmoded, achiev- 
ing any aim, however practical, there 
background complex linkages ideas 
and methods procedure which range be- 
yond the immediate problem. apprehend 
this 3-dimensional overflow beyond im- 
mediacy means the development capacity 
the learner meet new problems 
resourceful Thus can seen 
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that the old problem the transfer 
training bypassed. 

Once more, The author would enrich 
the teaching geometry introducing 
sketches important propositions (Pythag- 
orean for example) and their authors. 
Further legitimate and cultural enrichment 
possible noting the wide use geo- 
metric figures and forms physics, en- 
gineering and throughout the whole field 
the Fine Arts especially. Professor Black- 
hurst renders real service revealing and 
recommending these areas resources 
teachers geometry. 

HERBERT 
The State University Iowa 


PSYCHOLOGY 


LESCENCE Luella Cole and John 
Morgan. Rinehart and Company. 416 
$3.50. 

Luella Cole has assayed synthesis 
her book adolescence and Morgan’s book 
child psychology. She has written book 
which loosely spans the two periods child- 
hood and adolescence. reasonable 
book even though spots one yearns for 
more completeness coverage the perti- 
nent topics and also for more the ex- 
perimental foundations for statements 
The book written readable 
style which should appealing the aver- 
age college student for whose use 

This volume consists twelve chapters 
covering the following general topics: 
physical growth; motor development; 
growth; motivation; social 
growth; homes for children and adoles- 
growth; bright and dull children; lan- 
guage; growth attitudes and behavior; 
and personality. 

also contains sixty-five well-selected 
figures, twenty-four interesting tables, and 
good classified list readings. 
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All all its point view seems 
middle-of-the-road type, not going ex- 
tremes the role conditioning alone 
the master key understanding child 
behavior. For schools attempting cover 
the two important fields childhood and 
adolescence single course this book 
should prove quite valuable basic text. 

SCHRAMMEL 
Kansas State Teachers College 


Emporia. 


READING 


TEACHING READING THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Paul McKee, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1948, 
Pp. xi, 622, $3.60. 

Readers who are acquainted with Dr. 
McKee’s 1934 publication reading will 
find The Teaching Reading the Ele- 
mentary School another noteworthy con- 
tribution the field teaching reading. 
Recent research and different emphases 
teaching are included the 1948 volume. 
the author states his preface, this latest 
book not revision his earlier publica- 
tion. Discerning readers will, however, find 
much similarity the two volumes the 
chapters pertaining reading-study instruc- 
tion. Dr. McKee’s latest volume cogent 
presentation the total elementary school 
program reading and not specialized 
treatment any one aspect reading. 

The book well organized. Part 
comprised four chapters which present 
“The Nature the Process Reading.” 
Part contains eighteen chapters which 
convey the author’s views concerning 
Suggested Program Instruction Read- 
ing.” Typically, the outset chapter, 
the author recalls his broad program 
organization and then states the specific 
chapter purpose. the close each chap- 
ter, concluding summary provided. The 
introductory chapter Part denotes the 
four essential types reading well- 
balanced program; namely, fundamentals 
reading, reading-study jobs, children’s 
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literature, and oral reading. Six chapters 
present the program fundamentals 
reading. Five chapters develop the neces- 
sary instructional program reading-study 
work. One chapter treats instruction 
children’s literature. The final chapter pre- 
sents general discussion oral reading. 

The volume replete with detailed ex- 
planations and examples. Each important 
professional term defined precisely. Nu- 
merous examples comprehension exer- 
cises, practice work, and study guides are 
Early use instruction phonics 
advised. fact, there deviation from 
many authorities this point. The necessity 
for individualizing reading instruction 
all levels recurring theme the book. 

Dr. McKee’s volume based ac- 
curate research. The over-all program 
reading agreement with the National 
Committee reading that produced the 
Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part the Na- 
tional Society for the Study Education. 
The author states his preface that has 
not attempted summarize all available 
research. has, however, cited significant 
studies and has noted much recent research 
accomplished the State College Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado. 

The Teaching Reading the Ele- 
mentary School appropriate for use 
reference textbook. Experienced and 
inexperienced teachers will find helpful 
locating specific information perplexing 
instructional problems. 

Mary 
Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


ANGELS Camille Kelley. 
Brown-White-Lowell Press, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 144 pp. $3.50. 

This essentially human book, 
judge who sees saving children more im- 
portant than upholding the majesty the 
law its legalistic sense. primarily 
collection human interest stories, each 
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drawn from the judge’s experience, 
which she weaves philosophy child care. 
lacks the psychiatric turn prevalent 
modern writing delinquency (although 
tests are used the court’s work) and re- 
lies heavily traditional morality and 
homely common Judge Kelley must 
sort universal mother all her 
charges which come into conflict with so- 
ciety’s laws her city, Memphis. 
amazing story how she has helped 
45,000 boys, girls and parents, socially 
maladjusted some instances, with single 
brushes with the law others. The title 
the book indicates that while some 
their acts are delinquent, the persons are 
not, but with proper treatment have great 
possibilities. this she has 
which carries the tradition Judge 
Ben Lindsey Denver, and Father Flana- 
gan Boys’ Town. 

woman, herself married, who has given 
herself mothering society’s waifs. She sees 
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new philosophy the juvenile courts 
the future: 

The juvenile court the future, with its rain- 
bow promise, speaks safety and saving life, 
money and happiness for the tired, crime- 
Through its portals, child welfare will come into 
its own. Every child needs home and parents, 
but when the road gets rough, needs 
Friend Court.” 

She concludes “Our greatest hope 
balance and adjustment the mother- 
hood and fatherhood the world.” 
“Mothers and fathers have the first play 
the game life.” “The safest harbor 
Home with God it.” 

Judge Kelley was the first woman south 
the Mason-Dixon line hold the posi- 
tion juvenile court judge, the second 
the United States. 1942 she was one 
fifty women the United States 
awarded the Scroll Honor the Gen- 
eral Federation Women’s Clubs. She has 
sponsored social legislation, and member 
many social, civic and legal organizations. 


Every great modern democracy marked racial, national, re- 
ligious, and class differences. these differences flame into hatreds 
sufficient intensity, all sense community interest disappears and so- 
ciety degenerates into melée warring Policies 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Socialism Western Europe has been 
published recently the Headline Series 
the Foreign Policy Association from 
whom may ordered East 38th 
Street, New York City, for cents. 
its pages the reader will find trenchant 
and startling information about the trend 
toward socialism Western Europe since 
the World War II. “Nationalism has 
proved fairy wand magic carpet 
for the postwar world” declares the author, 
but since must live with and cooperate 
with these countries must understand 
them. This pamphlet assists giving 
that understanding. 

fundamental problem educational 
administration involved Your School 
District, published the Department 
Rural Education the National Education 
Association. Jointly sponsored this De- 
partment and the Rural Education Project 
the University Chicago, the National 
Commission School District Reorganiza- 
tion reveals important information. The 
Commission finds that there are now 
103,000 local units school administration 
the states, ranging from Dela- 
sees tragic waste due poor organization 
and points the way improving the situa- 
tion. Reorganization programs seven 
states are described. With more complex 
social organization, rapid travel and wide- 
spread communication obsolete patterns 
social organization must abandoned. The 
report indicates some ways which schools 
may lead the way one the important 
sectors social organization. 

Educational for International Under- 
standing with Saiyidain author, 
published Hind Kitabs, Limited, 261- 
263 Hornby Road, Bombay, India 
Rs. Mr. Saiyidain Educational Adviser 


the Bombay Government. His book 
dedicated Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru “who 
has done more than any one else make 
India internationally minded.” The book 
consists speeches and addresses which 
were made outside India, Australia under 
the auspices sessions the International 
Educational Conference and the Australian 
branch the New Educational Fellow- 
ships; and addresses member the 
Preparatory Commission and first General 
Conference Unesco Paris. Among 
his subjects are “Internationalism 
Educational Ideology Islam,” Teaching 
History for the Promotion Interna- 
tionalism and Peace,” “The 
Unesco Promoting International Un- 
derstanding and Peace,” “Assessing the 
Program,” and “Putting 
Unesco Ideas,” and “Appraising the Re- 
sults.” exceedingly well written 
book more than 200 pages. read 
the chapter, for example, “Educational 
Ideology Islam” will broaden the edu- 
cator’s conceptions and will reveal great 
possibilities for understanding between 
peoples different cultures, 

unique textbook, prepared for the 
eighth year the public schools Building 
Future. aims make “Atlanta 
the classroom” for Atlanta pupils. This 
perhaps the first time for least thirty 
years that such volume has been pre- 
pared. exhibits the growth the city has 
made, its problems, its future; how the city 
and country are interdependent; Atlanta’s 
regional setting; the city’s resource base; 
its people, population changes, the workers; 
city for all people”; the economic situa- 
tion; the common wealth; housing; streets 
and services; the social and health re- 
sources; education and recreation; the 
municipal government; the city’s needs and 
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its planning commission; the problems 
which the city must solve; and the means 
which must utilized meeting the 
challenge. There are photographs and il- 
lustrations nearly every page. strikes 
one peculiarly good textbook for citizen- 
ship, which the problems are applied 
the pupil’s own city thereby encouraging 
him work such problems slum 
clearance, transportation, factories, with 
eye improvement. The philosophy the 
book line with the modern tendency 
make education part functioning 
experience. The book should inspira- 
tion others. has 305 pages and sells 
for $3.50. published The University 
North Carolina Press and special 
project the Division Social interpreta- 
tion the Institute for Research Social 
Science The University North Caro- 
lina. auxiliary value that hundreds 
persons participated its preparation. 

Gunnar Horn the author 
School Publicity published Inor Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., New York. 
readable and practical book press and 
radio relations. its more than 200 pages 
are given concise and workable suggestions 
finding school news, writing up, the 
“how” getting stories published and 
getting the air, and, addition, sug- 
gestions for additional readings the sub- 
jects treated. There are good suggestions 
for writing for the school paper and for 
educational simple language 
the novice given such advice has been 
developed professionals through the 
Public relations will improved 
immensely following these very practi- 
cal and useful directions. 


Study Hints for High School Students 


Gilbert Wrenn published the 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity. This sixteen-page pamphlet gives 
directions for improving reading ability, 
increasing ability concentrate, taking 
notes, preparing for examinations, working 
conditions for study, and budgeting time. 
There also selected bibliography. 

The Public Schools Question able 
discussion some the present problems 
the English Public Schools. Because 
the revolution the schools England 
due the 1944 Act, these schools well 
others are undergoing fundamental 
changes their clientele 
though less their underlying philosophy. 
There clear summary the pros and 
cons these privately-conducted schools 
and there closing chapter “Christian- 
ity and Boys” which brings into focus the 
religious problem faced these other 
schools England. The book 115 pages 
published Longmans, Green and 
Company and sells for $1.50. 

Oriental view present attempts 
making world peace described The 
hite Man’s Peace, volume 252 pages 
written No-Yong Park, himself 
Oriental with American training. There 
foreword Professor Arthur Hol- 
combe Harvard University. The white 
man the most belligerent and his civiliza- 
tion most warlike. Startling and surprising 
statistics are given with machine-gun 
rapidity marshals the facts upon which 
his argument rests. the author’s own 
words this volume “an appraisal the 
Western attempt create peace, freedom, 
and democracy.” The price $3.00. 
published the Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


golden bit does not make the horse any 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 


Beck writing the article. 

Professor Lester Anderson, the 
College Education, University Min- 
nesota, enlightens his Popular and 
Professional Misconceptions Concerning 
the Teaching Profession. 1947 the au- 
thor was expert consultant teacher 
education the Office Military 
Government for Germany. was also 
co-editor the Sixteenth Yearbook The 
National Council for the Social Studies. 

Children Know Who Are the Best 
Teachers? the pertinent question asked 
Louis Ada Wilson, teacher Elemen- 
tary Education Superior State Teachers 
College, Superior, Wisconsin. Miss Wilson 
challenges the conception that the opinions 
children are valid determining the 
excellence unfitness teachers. Miss 
Wilson member Kappa Delta Pi. 
She has two degrees from George Peabody 
College for Teachers. She taught the 
Texas Public Schools. 

Lloyd Elliott the School Edu- 
cation, Cornell University, Ithaca, chal- 
lenges growing promotional policies his 
Promote All—in the Public Schools? the 
summer 1948 was visiting professor 
the University Texas. 

Public Education and National Security 
fervent plea for better understanding 
the American School and its contribution 
American life. “The public schools 
America are the first line defense 
democracy. Know your schools, protect 
your schools, actively resent criticism 
them and strike blow for democracy 
and the security America,” concludes 
Leonard Bowman, who Vice Prin- 
cipal Santa Barbara (California) High 
Past President the California Teachers 
Association, and last year was First Vice 
President the N.E.A. 


diverting article that Clarice 
Whittenburg. She uses the title The Fron- 
tier Schoolma’am Ranch and Home- 
stead. member Alpha chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi, Miss Whittenburg holds 
position Professor Elementary Edu- 
cation, University Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. She has contributed various 
educational magazines. 

Hans Margolius the author Philoso- 
phy Anecdotes. Dr. Margolius editor 
the weekly “meditation corner” the 
Miami (Florida) Herald. Dr. Margolius 
studied the Universities Berlin, Jena 
and Hamburg. For four years was Li- 
brarian the Public Libraries Berlin 
and was Instructor Philosophy 
the Jewish House Learning, Berlin. 

The Little Schoolhouse 
meditation one room rural school 
which the author Lilla Rachel Palmer at- 
tended Southern have pub- 
lished several her poems. Mrs. Palmer 
now lives Gainesville, Florida. 

Civilization and Reality Robert 
Ulich the Harvard Graduate School 
Education. from address which was 
delivered the Second Century Celebra- 
underlying philosophy, description brief 
outline “the relation men reality the 
main stages our civilization and the role 
which thought and learning have played 
this development.” 

Poems for this issue are Richard 
Loughlin, Listening Steel 
Hazel Snell Schreiber, And Forbid Them 
Not; Oma Carlyle Anderson, Our Heroes 
Return; Gerhard Friedrich, Boyhood Rev- 
erie; Alma Mahan, Twins; and Gert- 
rude Casad, Salt Without Savor. 
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Foreword 


HIS directory the local and national officers 

Kappa Delta has been prepared the that 
will useful our members. the Society’s only 
publication officers institutional and alumni chapters. 
these officers who are responsible for the excellence 
the work the local groups and who maintain the 
standards the Society. the directory kept for ref- 
erence believed will found useful. 

far possible the roster officers complete. 
complete list those now serving has not been received 
recently the General Office, data have been supplied 
from our earlier files. all officers had not been chosen 
when copy had the printers, those elected are 
included, some instances only the president and coun- 
selor, are given, the counselor only. 

changes occur the personnel the chapter officers 
during the year will great assistance the names 
and addresses the newly-elected officers are furnished 
the General Office promptly. 

Eprror 
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ROSTER KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: WM. MCKINLEY ROBINSON, 
Western Michigan College Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 


Executive Second Vice President: FRANK 
WRIGHT, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Laureate Counselor: 


Executive 


Vice President: KATHERINE 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama 


Executive Counselor: KENNETH PERRY, Colo- 
rado State College Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado 


TRUMAN LEE KELLEY, 


Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Executive President Emeritus: Mc- 
CRACKEN, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


Werrett Wallace Charters, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity the State New York and Com- 
missioner Education (Retired), Albany, 

New York 

Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (nee Frances Fenton 
Bernard), Consulting Psychologist, William 
White Institute Psychiatry, New York 

Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


Frank Washington Ballou (retired), Superintend- 
ent Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Emeritus 
Psychology, Leland Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 


Payson Smith, Acting Dean, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 


William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 


Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 1933 


James Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut; Educational 
Counselor, National Broadcasting Company 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Education and 
Chairman the University Committee 
Educational Relations, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


on 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Boyd Bode, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Walter Damrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 

Frank Freeman, Dean School Education, 
University California, Berkeley, California 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Kandel, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York, and Editor School and 
Society 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 

Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education and Director, Division Field 
Studies, Institute Educational Research, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1941 
Albert Cook, State Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

George Zook, President the American Coun- 
cil Education, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 
Stephen Duggan, Director Emeritus the In- 
stitute International Education, New York, 
New York 
Frank Graham, President the University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


ELECTED NEW NEW 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Circuit Court Appeals for the Sixth District 
(Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee), 
Cleveland, Ohio 


George Counts, Professor Education and Di- 
rector the Division Foundations Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

George Stoddard, President the University 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus the School 
Education, New York University, New 


York, New York 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Hyde Bailey, Professor Emeritus Horti- 
culture Cornell University, Director 
Bailey Hortorium, Ithaca, New York 

Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University 

Evenden, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman 
the Committee Teacher Education the 
American Council Education, New York, 
New York 

Carl Seashore, Dean Emeritus the Graduate 
School the University lowa, The Gradu- 
ate College, The State University Iowa, 
Iowa City, 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 11, 1946 


Frank Baker, President Emeritus, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Edmund Day, President, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York and Trustee Tuskegee In- 
stitute 

Robert Hutchins, Chancellor, The Univer- 
sity Chicago, Member the Board 
Directors Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 
University Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

William Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 


Arthur Compton, Chancellor, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Ernest Horn, Director, University Elementary 
School and Professor Education, University 
Iowa, Iowa City, 

Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY, 
FEBRUARY 25, 1948 


Carmichael, President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teach- 
ing, New York, New York 

Mildred McAfee Horton, President Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
Education, Washington, D.C. 
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DECEASED MEMBERS THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbott, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 


the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 


Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Education Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 

Elected February 28, 1928; deceased 
July 1946. 

Charles Beard, formerly Historian, New 
Milford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 
deceased September 1948. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
25, deceased February 27, 1942. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University: Editor, Science and 
other publications. Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928; deceased September 22, 1938. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School .of Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 
1946. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
25, 1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 


Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, New 
York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased July 
1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago. 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York, New York. 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased Septem- 
ber 1943. 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President World Federation 
Education Association Washington, D.C. 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 1941; deceased February 13, 
1946. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

James Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 
1945. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March 1927; deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Milford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased Decem- 
ber 24, 1947. 

Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, deceased Septem- 
ber 1947. 
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Alpha 


(March 1911) 


President: Viola Dueringer, 1009 Locust 
St., Champaign, 

Vice-president: Kathryn Colyer, 112 Hill. 
St., Champaign, 

Corresponding Secretary: Clara Shinker, 410 
Garfield St., Champaign, 

Treasurer: Mrs. Mary Virginia McDougle, 806 
Iowa St., Urbana, 

Historian-Reporter: Jess Beard, 106 4th St., 
Champaign, IIl. 

Counselor: Liesette McHarry, 703 Vermont St., 
Urbana, 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Mellon, 601 
John St., Champaign, 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
(March 30, 1912) 


President: Herman Kléepfer, 956 Main St., 
Boulder, Colo. 

Vice-president: Kathryn Hoffmann, 
Ave., Boulder, Colo. 

Secretary: Mrs. Alma Thiese, 989 Green Moun- 
tain Ave., Boulder, Colo. 

Treasurer: Helen Nelson, 985 St., 
Boulder, Colo. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Minnie Berueffy, 1206 
High St., Boulder, Colo. 

Counselor: Marie Mehl, 1030% 12th St., 
Boulder, Colo. 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
(April 23, 1915) 


President: Everett Harvell, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Vice-president: Sarah Hovis, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Secretary: Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Treasurer: Chas. Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Historian-Reporter: Chas. Caldwell, Univer- 
sity Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Counselor: Harry Huffman, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Delta 


University Texas, Austin, Texas 
(May 30, 1916) 


Charter withdrawn, February 24, 1932. 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
(February 23, 1917) 


President: James Hudson, 1447 Henderson, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Charles Williams, Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary: Lucile Sams, 1132 
Moines, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Emma Scott, c/o Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Historian-Reporter: Mitzi Beckham, 1450 Dean 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Counselor: John Hutchinson, c/o Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa. 


St., Des 


Zeta 


University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917) 


President: Mrs. Ruth Beckman, 3527 Vine St., 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Carolyn Blank, 2438 Beechmont 
Ave., Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Jane Marcum, 3603 Cheviot 
Ave., Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ruth Hargitt, 
Glenmary Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

Treasurer: John Stevenson, RR. Box 104, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Elaine Radloff, 4118 Club- 
view Dr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Counselor: Margaret McKim, 274 Senator 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Eta 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
(June 11, 1919) 


President: Lyle Cameron, 801 Russell St., West 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Ann Thompson, R.R. 10, 
c/o John Deck, West Lafayette, Ind. 
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Secretary: Libby Mohr, 103 Russell, West La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Treasurer: Ruth Childs, Bunker Hill, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Historian-Reporter: Dick Comly, 1407 Grant, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

Counselor: Ryder, Division Education 
and Applied Psychology, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
(June 13, 1920) 


Counselor: Kenneth Perry, Colorado State 
College Education, Greeley, Colo. 


Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas 
(March 15, 1920) 


President: Helmley, 1326 Highland 
Emporia, Kan. 

Vice-president: Doris Dyck, Morse Hall, Em- 
poria, Kan. 

Secretary: Junivee Unruh, Morse Hall, Emporia, 

Treasurer: Stanley Martin, 601 Walnut St., Em- 
poria, Kan. 

Historian-Reporter: Lola Viets, 1230 Market St., 
Emporia, Kan. 

Counselor: Don Davis, 1401 Merchant St., 
Emporia, Kan. 

Sponsor: Schrammel, 1606 West St., Em- 
poria, Kan. 


Kappa 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York 
(August 1920) 


President: Verna Dieckman, Amsterdam 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Robert Grove, 107th St., 
Shanks Village, Orangeburg, N.Y. 

Secretary: Esther Larson, 411 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Earl Waller, Shanks 
Village, Orangeburg, N.Y. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Leeper, Room 120, 
Furnald Hall, Columbia University, New York 
27, N.Y. 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
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116th St., 


Lambda 


Oklahoma College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
(April 16, 1921) 


President: Madeline Russell, 1620 College Ave., 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Vice-president: William Lundy, 307 LaRue 
Midi, Veterans Village, Stillwater, Okla. 
Secretary: Pat Carpenter, 158 Willard Hall, 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Treasurer: Clarence Pruitt, 304 Walnut St., 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Historian-Reporter: Edwin Vineyard, Payne, 
Veterans Village, Stillwater, Okla. 

Counselor: Margaret Hampel, 204 Morrill Hall, 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
(March 1922) 


President: Harmon Peaco, 501 University St., 
Normal, 

Vice-president: Vivian Louise Krause, 205 
Fell Ave., Normal, 

Secretary: Lois Eileen Smith, 402 School St., 
Normal, 

Treasurer: Charles Corbin Yahr, 304 Locust 
St., Normal, 

Counselor: Schroeder, Dean Emeritus, 
1004 Broadway, Normal, 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April 20, 1922) 


President: Ruth Stoeppelwerth, 210 North Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Vice-president: James Carson, 103 Stoddard Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Secretary: Nancy McDermott, 218 North Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Barbara Hall, 228 North Hall, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Daniels, 103 Stoddard 
Hall, Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Annabel Cathcart, 
Rd., Oxford, Ohio. 

Associate Counselor: Margaret Phillips, 
Walnut St., Oxford, Ohio. 

Social Chairman: Joyce Gabel, North Hall, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


University Alabama, College Education, 
University, Alabama 
(May 16, 1922) 


President: Mrs, Virginia Keel, Box 1904, Uni- 
versity Alabama, University, Ala. 

Vice-president: Robert Odom, Box 3155, Uni- 
versity Alabama, University, Ala. 

Secretary: Sarah Ann Stewart, Box 1945, Uni- 
versity Alabama, University, Ala. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Pauline Foster, Box 2242, 
University Alabama, University, Ala. 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Wallace, General De- 
livery, University Alabama, University, Ala. 

Counselor: Frederick Westover, Box 1553, Uni- 
versity Alabama, University, Ala. 


Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
(June 1922) 


President: June Jones, Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, 

Vice-president: Myrna Clemensen, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, 

Secretary: Robertson, Northern 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, 

Treasurer: John Bornong, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, S.D. 

Counselor: Thomas, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, 


State 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
(June 20, 1922) 


President: Robert Laubach, Munson Hall, 
Room 213, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Vice-president: Marjorie Martin, Goodison Hall, 
Room 422, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Secretary: Phyllis Bond, 1205 Whittier Rd., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Treasurer: John White, Munson Hall, Room 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Historian-Reporter: Jessie Drake, King Hall, 
Room 425, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Counselor: Carl Erikson, 101 Wallace Blvd., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 
(October 28, 1922) 


President: Patricia Stewart, 522 College St., 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Vice-president: Ruth Bergman, 115 Grover St., 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mildred Fredde, Yeater 
Hall, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Recording Secretary: Wilhelmina Freytag, 522 
College St., Warrensburg, Mo. 

Treasurer: Spears, 515 Washington St., 
Warrensburg, Mo., 

Historian-Reporter: Edward Lowry, 121 Broad 
St., Warrensburg, Mo. 

Counselor: Pauline Humphreys, 137 Grover 
St., Warrensburg, Mo. 


Sigma 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
(January 11, 1932) 


Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936. 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri 
(February 24, 1923) 


President: Elwood Campbell, Kirksville, Mo. 

Vice-president: Don Walker, Kirksville, Mo. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 

Treasurer: Kathleen Willoughby 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Charlotte Mittler (Mrs. 
Eli), Kirksville, Mo. 

Counselor: Berenice Beggs, Kirksville, Mo. 


Upsilon 


University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
(June 23, 1923) 


President: Henry Ashmore, 210 Smith St., 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Alice Macartha, 444 
Arlington, Gainesville, Fla. 
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Secretary: Wayne Tappan, 1422 Arling- 
ton, Gainesville, Fla. 

Treasurer: James Crews, Apt. 217-T, Flavet 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Maud Watkins, 607 
7th, Gainesville, Fla. 

Counselor: Mead, 225 College Ct., Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Assistant Counselor: Lillian Maguire, Room 218 


Yonge Bldg., Gainesville, Fla. 


Phi 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
(June 1923) 


President: Clara Hall, Marshall 
Huntington, W.Va. 

First Vice-president: Otis Wilson, 619 South 
Ter., Huntington, W.Va. 

Second Vice-president: Archie Griffith, Allen Ct., 
Huntington, W.Va. 

Secretary: Mrs. Martha Zelnack, Gallaher 
St., Huntington, W.Va. 

Treasurer: Lawrence Nuzam, Marshall Labora- 
tory School, Huntington, W.Va. 

Historian-Recorder: Virginia Foulk, Marshall 
College, Huntington, W.Va. 

Counselor: Roy Woods, Marshall College, 
Huntington, Va. 


College, 


Chi 


Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
(July 14, 1923) 


President: Calvin Gower, Box 328, Gunnison, 
Colo. 

Vice-president: Eva Chipeta Hall, Gun- 
nison, Colo. 

Secretary: Gladys Willits, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Treasurer: Herbert Dorricott, College Apts., 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret McPherson, Chip- 
eta Hall, Gunnison, Colo. 

Counselor: Helmecke, 601 Wisconsin 
St., Gunnison, Colo. 


Highland Village, 


Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
(August 1923) 


President: Robert Gamm, 2304 Walnut St., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Vice-president: William Waack, 213 Baker Hall, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Secretary: (Vacant) 


Treasurer: Wilbur Krauth, 311 Baker 
Cedar Falls, 

Historian-Reporter: None—work done Coun- 
selor and Secretary. 

Counselor: John Charles, State Teach- 


ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Hall, 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923) 


President: Milton Men’s 
Athens, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Gaynelle Baker, Howard Hall, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Margaret Redlin, Col- 
lege St., Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Irma Voigt, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Marian Malham, 101 
Court St., Athens, Ohio. 

Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 


Ohio. 


Brown, Dormitory, 


Ohio University, 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
(November 10, 1923 


President: Harry Nest, 133 Washington St., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Mary Hagemeyer, Stuyvesant 
Hall, Delaware, Ohio. 

Secretary: Lois Martin, Monnett Hall, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Frances Wright Hoffmann, Monnett 
Hall, Delaware, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Peggy Crawford, Monnett 
Hall, Delaware, Ohio. 

Social Chairman: Dorothy Curtis, Monnett Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Counselor: Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1924) 


President: Ralph Eubanks, Post Office, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Vice-president: William Thomas, Post 
Office, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Secretary: Betty DeWitt, Post Office, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Treasurer: Bernice Karnes, Math Dept., 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Counselor: Helen Graham, University Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


As 


Alpha Gamma 


University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
(May 19, 1924) 

President: Madie Lee Walker, 475 Second 
St., Lexington, Ky. 

Vice-president: Marie Haick, Jewell Hall, Uni- 
versity Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary: Louise Willson, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Treasurer: Hartford, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Historian-Reporter: Counselor serves. 


Counselor: Margaret Bell Humphreys, College 
Commerce, University Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Alpha Delta 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
(January 12, 1925) 
President: Mrs. Marian Black, 
Pensacola, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Vice-president: Dale Barton, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Treasurer: Edna Parker, 740 Pensacola, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 
Counselor: Hinson, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State College, Macomb, 
(February 27, 1925) 


President: Kenneth Wolf, 413 Wheeler St., 
Macomb, 

Vice-president: Joan Behrens, Grote Hall, Ma- 
comb, 

Secretary: Marjorie Butcher, R.R. No. Ma- 
comb, 

Treasurer: Gladys Pont, Grote Hall, Macomb, 

Historian-Reporter: Wyatt, Grote 
Hall, Macomb, 

Counselor: Archer, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Home: 230 Ward 
St., Macomb, 
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Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas 
(March 14, 1925) 


President: Raymond Young, 103 Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Vice-president: Jewell Bridges, Willard Hall, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Treasurer: Norval Phillips, R.R. Pittsburg, 
Kan. 


Historian-Reporter: Mary Dell Morrison, Wil- 
lard Hall, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, 

Counselor: Eulalia Roseberry, 1610 Olive, 
Pittsburg, Kan. 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 
(April 17, 1925) 
President: Leatha Williams, Albert Hall, 
State College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Vice-president: Rupert Klaus, Cheney Hall, 
State College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Secretary: Calvin Harbin, 421 Pacific St., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Treasurer-Recorder: Esther Knehans, State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Historian-Reporter: Jean West, Leming Hall, 
State College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Counselor: Kruse, State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 


Alpha Theta 


University Akron, Akron Ohio 
(April 24, 1925) 

President: Ralph Marshall, 2223 19th St., 
Akron 14, Ohio. 

Vice-president: John Pottinger, 425 3rd St., 
Barberton, Ohio. 

Secretary: Irene Pavlich, 423 Cypress Ave., 
Akron Ohio. 

Treasurer: Mary Dague, 948 Peerless Ave., Ak- 
ron Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: William Filey, 1127 Win- 
ton Ave., Akron Ohio. 

Counselor: Mabel Riedinger, 173 Marvin 
Ave., Akron Ohio. 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas 
23, 1926) 
President: Robert Bender, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 
Vice-president: Davis, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 
Recording Secretary: Don Swadley, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 
Corresponding Secretary: Betty Bender, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 
Treasurer: Mary Englehart, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 
Historian-Reporter: Ruth Holman, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 
Counselor: Newton, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 
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Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 
(February 12, 1926) 


President: Miriam Burridge, Women’s Residence 
Hall, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Vice-president: Donald Conrad, Apt. 
S.V.H.A., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Secretary: Rebecca Shedd, 2045 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Treasurer: Fred Brengle, Dept. Social Studies, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Historian-Reporter: Donald McCollum, R.R. 
Brazil, Ind. 

Counselor: Lloyd Smith, Dept. Educ., In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


28-D, 


1oth St., 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver, Colorado 
(May 22, 1926) 

President: Virginia Stearns, 1615 Madison, 
Denver Colo. 

First Vice-president: Mary Rose O’Brien, 1465 
Steele, Denver Colo. 

Second Vice-president: Mary Louise Flood, 
William St., Denver, Colo. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Isabel St. 
John, 2327 Evans St., Denver, Colo. 
Recording Secretary: Orthea Gebhart, 
Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Gus Profit, 1859 Humboldt 
St., Denver 10, Colo. 

Historian-Reporter: Lorene Ethridge, 3447 Clay- 
ton St., Denver, Colo. 

Counselor: Alberta Munkres, 
St., Denver 10, Colo. 

Student Representative: Virginia Wise, 
Cherry St., Denver, Colo. 

Alumni Representative: Bertha Baerresen, 2737 
Downing St., Englewood, Colo. 


Alpha 
University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
(May 25, 1926) 


1930 Evans 


2525 


President: Jessie Mae Halsted, 1216 Ivinson 
Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 

First Vice-president: Frances Ready, 203 gth 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

Second Vice-president: Gertrude Boyd, 709 Ivin- 
son Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 

Secretary: Glennie Bacon, 601 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Treasurer: Clarence Samford, 168 gth St., 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Joyce Black Reaser, 
615 Flint St., Laramie, Wyo. 

Counselor: Ruth Campbell, 
Ave., Laramie, Ave. 


Ivinson Ave., 


Ivinson 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
(May 28, 1926) 


President: Jack Hocking, Chico State College, 
Chico, 

Vice-president: 
College, Chico, Calif. 

Secretary: Dorothy Dickenson, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, Calif. 

Treasurer: Lewis Hunt, Chico State College, 
Chico, 

Historian-Reporter: Pat Matthews, Chico State 
College, Chico, Calif. 

Counselor: Philip Chico State College; 
Chico, Calif. 


Silberman, Chico State 


Alpha 
College William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 


(April 22, 1927) 
Counselor: Kenneth Cleeton, College William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
(May 12, 1927) 


Charter withdrawn. 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
(May 14, 1927) 


President: Edward Shumard, Box 203, Pea- 
body College, Nashville Tenn. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Martin, Box 203, 
Peabody College, Nashville Tenn. 

Counselor. Edwin Anderson, Box 203, Pea- 
body College, Nashville Tenn. 


Alpha Rho 


University California, Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, California 
(May 20, 1927) 


President: Robert Casier, 716 Valerio St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Vice-president: June Lord, 435 Valerio St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Secretary: Carmela Daniels, 513 Pedregosa, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Treasurer: David Lawton, 217 Anapamu, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Ann Wells, 1766 
Prospect, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Counselor: Glenn Durflinger, 1820 Olive Ave., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
(May 21, 1927) 
President: Betty McGovern, 1815 Mission 
Cliffs Dr., San Diego Calif. 
Vice-president: Roche, 
Gate Dr., San Diego Calif. 
Secretary: Norma Ramirez, 4407 Van Dyke Ave., 
San Diego Calif. 
Treasurer: Eugene Wickstrom, 4715 
San Diego Calif. 
Historian-Reporter: Frank Cole, 3431 Congress 
St., San Diego 10, Calif. 
Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 3845 Falcon 
St., San Diego Calif. 


Golden 


St., 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
(May 27, 1927) 

President: Lew Hannen, 1610 Plymouth Rd., 
Durham, N.C. 

Vice-president: Jeanne McPherson, College Sta- 
tion, Durham, N.C. 

Secretary: Mrs. Mary Gale, Needham Brough- 
ton Raleigh, N.C. 

Treasurer: Laurie Virginia Izlar, College Sta- 
tion, Durham, N.C. 

Counselor: Proctor, College Station, Dur- 


ham, N.C. 


Alpha Upsilon 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
Virginia 
(July 21, 1927) 
Counselor: Grace Griffin, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, W.Va. 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
(January 17, 1928) 
President: Miriam Rhyne, Dormitory Auburn, 
Ala. 


Counselor: Robert Sutton, 211 Samford Hall, 
Auburn, Ala. 


Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
(January 30, 1928) 

President: Mary Louise Albrittain, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Vice-president: Vyonne Davis, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Recording Secretary: Nancy Bryant, Madison 
College, Harisonburg, Va. 


Secretary: Margaret Jessup, Madi- 
son College, Harisonburg, Va. 

Margaret Brown Whitney, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Historian: Jeanne Snowden, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Reporter: Margaret 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Counselor: Alfred Eagle, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Co-Counselor: Francis Grove, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Hurst, Madison College, 


Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
(February 11, 1928) 


President: Robert Aldrich, 114 Hedges St., Apart- 
ment P., Tiffin, Ohio 

Vice-president: Richard Harbeck, 324 Main St., 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Secretary: Melba Bussard, Founders Hall, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Artha Ahart, Williard Hall, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Dolores Dommer, France 
Hall, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Counselor: Williams, 277 Perry St., 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
(February 15, 1928) 


President: Arlen Wells, 
Heights, Corvallis, Ore. 

Vice-president: Rose Marie See, 340 26th St., 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Secretary: Jonita Vivian Lorentzen, 109 2nd 
St., Apt. No. Corvallis, Ore. 

Treasurer: Helen Irene Paulson Rinearson (Mrs. 
Leonard Rinearson), 345 14th St., Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Historian-Reporter: Lamont Klick, Box 
222, Corvallis, Ore. 

Counselor: Herbert Laslett, Education Hall 
215, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Club 


Country 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
(February 21, 1948) 


President: Joe DeWitt, Apt. Sparton City, 
7th St., San Jose, Calif. 

Vice-president: Harold Gluth, Apt. Spartan 
City, San Jose, Calif. 

Secretary: Angie Perry, Rt. Box 158, Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

Treasurer: Harry Jensen, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, Calif. 
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Catherine Gamble, 704 Shan- 
nock Dr., Campbell, Calif. 

Counselor: Lillian Billington, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, Calif. 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire 
(February 23, 1928) 


President: Donald Adams, 180 Shore Rd., 
Ogunquit, Me. 

Vice-president: Richard Lopes, 364 Circuit 
Rd., Portsmouth, N.H. 

Secretary: Marion Quimby, Newton, N.H. 
Plaistow. 

Treasurer: Doris Tyrell, Assoc. Professor, Sec- 
retarial Studies, University New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H. 

Historian-Reporter: Florence Flint, Smith 
Hall, University New Hampshire, Durham, 
N.H. 

Counselor: Marshall, Chairman Depart- 
ment Education, University New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N.H. 


Beta Gamma 


Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana 
Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1928) 


President: Jane McFarland, 924 Wayne Ave., 
Indiana, Pa. 

Vice-president: George Walochik, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 

Secretary: Armide Gamberoni, 236 John Sutton 
Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
Treasurer: Peggy Cox, 203 John Sutton Hall, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
Historian-Reporter: 

Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
Counselor: Trevor Hadley, Dept. Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


State 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
(May 14, 1928) 


President: Haggard, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Okla. 

Vice-president: Allan Amend, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Okla. 

Secretary: Ruth West, Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Okla. 

Treasurer: Bertha Byrns, Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Okla. 

Counselor: Fort, Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Okla. 


Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 
(May 21, 1928) 


Jean Thomasson, Box State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Vice-president: Laura Jean Comerford, Box 31, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Daniel, Box 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Historian-Reporter: Sara Lee Rawles, Box 165, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Counselor: Ethel Sutherland, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va. 


State 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
(June 1928) 


President: William Eimers, Box Univer- 
sity Station, Moscow, Idaho. 

Vice-president: Freda Sparrow Eyestone, 513 
6th Moscow, Idaho. 

Secretary: Gwendolyn Waltman, Delta Gamma 
House, Moscow, Idaho. 

Treasurer: Ralph Paasch, 443 Veatch St., Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 

Historian-Reporter: William Eimers, Box 
Univ. Station, Moscow, Idaho. 

Counselor: Weltzin, School Education, 
University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
(June 1928) 


President: Robert Lee Haggard, Tecumseh, Okla. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Ernestine Leverett, 1015 
Beard, Shawnee, Okla. 

Secretary: Mary Ellen Bridges, Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, Shawnee, Okla. 

Treasurer: Mary Ellen Bridges, Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, Shawnee, Okla. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Hurst, 134 Cen- 
ter, Shawnee, Okla. 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, 531 University, 
Shawnee, Okla. 


Beta Theta 
Oshkosh State Teachers College, Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin 
(January 26, 1929) 


President: William Hughes, 973 Main St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Vice-president: Jean Goodwin, Boyd St., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Secretary: Betty Jean Bender, 615 Algoma Blvd., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Treasurer: Meriel Gralow, 477 Algoma Blvd., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Historian-Reporter: Duane Cismoski, R.F.D. 
Berlin, Wis. 

Counselor: Everett Pyle, 434 Elmwood Ave., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
(February 1929) 


President: Donald Mcllvride, Vandercook Hall, 
Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Vice-president: Jean Harrell, Walwood Hall, 
Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Secretary: Jean Hansen, Walwood Hall, West- 
ern Michigan College Education, Kala- 
mazoo, 

Treasurer: John Alwood, Vandercook Hall, 
Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Historian-Reporter: Edna May Shafer, Spindler 
Hall, Western Michigan College Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Rd., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Beta Kappa 


University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
(May 1929) 

President: Benson, University Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Vice-president: Aaron, University Geor- 
gia, Athens, Ga. 

Secretary: Maude Hollingsworth, University 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Treasurer: Maude Hollingsworth, University, 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Historian-Reporter: Aaron, University 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Counselor: Ritchie, University Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
(May 24, 1929) 

President: Jacquelyn Norton, Box 194, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Vice-president: Frances Yates, Box 155, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Secretary: Voncile Brantley, Box 225, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Treasurer: Elaine Coplin, Box 194, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Historian-Reporter: Lucille Knotts, Box 161, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, 100 Nabors St., 
Montevallo, Ala. 


Beta 


Peru State Teacher’s College, Peru, Nebraska 
(May 25, 1929) 

President: Arthur Kermoade, Box 57, Peru, Neb. 

Secretary: Phyllis Steever, 332 Eliza Morgan 
Hall, Peru, Neb. 

Treasurer: Marvin Svobada, 105 Delzell Hall, 
Peru, Neb. 

Counselor: Maxwell, Peru, Neb. 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota 
(May 25, 1929) 
President: Louise Johnston, R.F.D. Spearfish, 
Vice-president: Theodore Sparks, Railroad 
Ave., Lead, 
Secretary: Mae Pedersen, Wenona Cook Hall, 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
Treasurer: Frank Bennett, 1041 Main 
Spearfish, 
Historian-Reporter: Bennett, 1041 
Main St., Spearfish, 
Counselor: Ida Henton, 1421 5th St., Spear- 
fish, 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
(May 20, 1929) 


President: Carl Rambo, 1125 8th Waco, 


Tex. 
Carol Canady, Burleson Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 


Secretary: Ethel Hurr, Burleson Hall, Baylor 
University, Waco, Tex. 

Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, School Education, 
Baylor, University, Waco, Tex. 

Historian-Reporter: Raymond Biles, Homette 27, 
4th and Jones, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 

Counselor: Goetting, School Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 


Beta Omicron 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(April 17, 1930) 

President: Gerard Farley, 2638 Frederick 
Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

Vice-president: Loretta Schroeder, 3418A 25th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Secretary: Patricia Lamont, 3270 Oakland 
Ave., Milwaukee 11, 

Treasurer: Patricia Schumacher, 2013 Men- 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

Historian-Reporter: Sam Falbo, 2024 Buffum 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Counselor: John Lazenby, 3544 Frederick 
Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


Executive John 
Jackson, 1930 6th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Beta 


New York University, New York New York 
(May 24, 1930) 


President: Dwight Daugherty, Forest St., 

Vice-president: Mrs. Elizabeth Earle, 459 Devon 
St., Arlington, N.J. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mina Feldmann, 119 
St., Brooklyn N.Y. 

Recording Secretary: Doris Hartridge, 7420 
Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn N.Y. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Clara Carr Stallard, 433 
Maple Ave., Glen Rock, 

Historian: Carla Ungar, 222 Centre Ave., New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

Librarian: Muriel Crooks, 438 73rd Brook- 
lyn N.Y. 

Counselor: Charles Skinner, Room 26, Press 
Bldg., N.Y.U., New York N.Y. 


Beta Rho 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
(May 27) 1930) 

President: Shirley Pierce, State Teachers Col- 
lege, North Hall, Mansfield, Pa. 

Vice-president: Ruth Bunn, State Teachers Col- 
lege, North Hall, Mansfield, Pa. 

Secretary: Maybelle Woodin, State Teachers Col- 
lege, North Hall, Mansfield, Pa. 

Treasurer: Eunice Varcoe, State Teachers Col- 
lege, North Hall, Mansfield, Pa. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Ellen Yeager, State 
Teachers College, North Hall, Mansfield, Pa. 

Margaret O’Brien, Holmberg Apts., 
Main Mansfield, Pa. 


Beta Sigma 
Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
(May 28, 1930) 


Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


Beta Tau 


Crosse State Teachers College, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
(June 1930) 


President: William Kiel, Unit 16th and Vine 
Sts., Crosse, Wis. 

Vice-president: Shirlee Sanford, 138 St., 
Crosse, Wis. 


Secretary: Barbara Sorensen, 1721 Pine St., 
Crosse, Wis. 

Treasurer: Alvin Willers, Unit 16th and 
Vine Crosse, Wis. 

Historian-Reporter: Lorena 

Main St., Crosse, Wis. 

Counselor: Walters, 215 24th St., 
Crosse, Wis. 


Waidelich, 1911 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis Missouri 
(June 1930) 

President: Virginia Wheeling, 3818 Blaine Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 

Vice-president: Donn Hayes, University College, 
Washington University, St. Louis Mo. 

Secretary: Virginia Harris, 8404 Halls Ferry Rd., 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 

Treasurer: Gribble, Washington University, 
Department Education, St. Louis Mo. 
Historian-Reporter: Gertrude Fiehler, 1357 Mc- 
Cutcheon Ave., Richmond Heights 17, Mo. 
Counselor: Frank Wright, Department 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis 

Mo. 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
(December 16, 1930) 


President: Larry 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Vice-president: Frank Amado, East Hall, Rm. 
17, Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Secretary: Betty Oft, North Hall, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Treasurer: Betty Parsons, Alpha Hall, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Historian-Reporter: Yetta Stewart, Route Box 
713X, Mesa, Ariz. 

Counselor: Payne, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 


Marton, 5802 6th St., 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
(December 17, 1930) 


President: Theodore Wallace, Clark Homes, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Vice-president: Chavez, Taylor Hall, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 

Secretary: Carolyn Lee Byrd, Women’s Dormi- 
tory, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Treasurer: Lora Maxwell, Women’s Dormitory, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Historian-Reporter: Melvin Hutchinson, 
Cherry, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Counselor: Tyson, Beaver, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 

Alumni Secretary: Regina Rousseau, 
High School, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, 
(January 1931) 

President: Denver John Leturno, 412 Van Buren 
St., Charleston, 

Vice-president: William Harlan Tate, 1504 Rich- 
mond Mattoon, 

Secretary: Mrs, Betty Jewel Miller Steen, Apt. 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton, 

Treasurer: Mary Elizabeth Sharrett, Pemberton 
Hall, Charleston, 

Historian-Reporter: Vera Mildred Mayer, 870 
7th St., Charleston, 

Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, Eastern 
State College, Charleston, 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont 
West Virginia 
(January 13, 1931) 
President: Betty Lou Knapp, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, W.Va. 
Vice-president: Eleanor Judy, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, W.Va. 
Secretary: Fred Barnette, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, W.Va. 
Treasurer: Martin Taylor, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, W.Va. 
Historian-Reporter: Boyd Howard, 
mont State College, Fairmont, W.Va. 
Counselor: Haddon Rhodes, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, W.Va. 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
(February 1931) 

President: Blanche Daniel, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Va. 

Vice-president: Mildred Morin, Radford College, 
Radford, Va. 

Secretary: Virginia Large Preston, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Va. 

Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Va. 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Lockmeyer, Radford 
College, Radford, Va. 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Radford College, 
Radford, Va. 


Fair- 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(February 21, 1931) 
President: Wilmer Nester, 1442 Rd., 
Lehigh, Pa. 
Vice-president: Wayne Creasy, 373 Lightstreet 
Rd., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Recording Secretary: Rose Thomson, R.D. 
Towanda, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ruth Elder, 600 
3rd St., Berwick, Pa. 

Treasurer: Richard Stout, 150 Main St., 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Historian-Reporter: Santo Preta, 568 Garland St., 
Luzerne, Pa. 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Gamma Gamma 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
(May 1931) 


President: Hawley Eia, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minn. 

Vice-president: Duane Anderson, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Acting Secretary-Treasurer: Marie Sorknes, State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Johnston, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Acting Counselor: Alice Corneliassen, State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
(May 1931) 

President: John Hest, 1372 12th Ave. 
Fargo, N.D. 

Vice-president: Ehli, State College Station, 
Fargo, N.D. 

Secretary: Joyce Gackle Johnston, State College 
Station, Fargo, N.D. 

Treasurer: Jean Winslow, State College Sta- 
tion, Fargo, N.D. 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Winslow, State Col- 
lege Station, Fargo, N.D. 

Counselor: Glenn Walrath, No. North Court, 
State College Station, Fargo, N.D. 


Gamma Epsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 


President: Theodore Holt, Wagner Haw- 
thorne, 
Vice-president: Doris Platts, 124 Montrose St., 
Newark, 

Secretary: George Harriston, 1210 Warren St., 
Roselle, N.J. 

Treasurer: May Christensen, Chapin Hall, Upper 
Montclair, N.J. 

Historian-Reporter: Janice Pensack, 372 Broad 
St., Newark, N.J. 

Counselor: Henryetta Sperle, Fullerton 
Ave., Montclair, N.J. 
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Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
(May 1931) 

President: Henry Risetto, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N.J. 

Vice-president: Edward Delate, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, 

Secretary: Rema Rubin, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, 

Treasurer: Beverly Kepler, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, 

Historian-Reporter: 
Teachers College, Trenton, N.J. 

Counselor William Warner, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N.J. 


State 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver 
City, New Mexico 
(May 26, 1931) 


President: Beatriz Olivia Rivera, Pinos 
Altos St., Silver City, N.M. 

Vice-president: Mollie Cerny, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, N.M. 

Secretary: lola Jursch, 311 St., Silver City, 
N.M. 

Treasurer: Norma Maxwell, Bullard St., 
Silver City, N.M. 

Historian-Reporter: Dan Wooden, Campus Cabin 
No. NMSTC, Silver City, N.M. 

Counselor: James, NMSTC, President’s 
Office, Silver City, N.M. 


Gamma Theta 


State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
(May 28, 1931) 


President: Malcolm Julian, Elliott Hall, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Vice-president: Robert Leath, New 
Castle, Ind. 

Secretary: Florence Arthur, 714 Jackson 
St., Muncie, Ind. 

Treasurer: Angae Smith, Lucina Hall, Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Muncie, Ind. 

Counselor: Jeep, Associate Professor 
Education, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind. 


Betty Spall, Lucina Hall, 


Gamma Iota 
School Education, City College New York, 
New York, New York 
(May 29, 1931) 
President: Samuel Cohen, 546 147th St., 
Bronx 55, N.Y. 


Vice-president: Edward Marcantonio, 844 
222nd St., Bronx 67, N.Y. 

Secretary: Estelle Feldman, 2923 32nd St., 
Brooklyn 24, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Army Hall, Room 
333C, 1560 Amsterdam Ave., New York 31, 
N.Y. 

Historian-Reporter: Nancy Schroeder, 53-16 37th 
Rd. Woodside, N.Y. 

Corresponding Secretary: Gertrude Mammele, 
601 New York 33, N.Y. 

Counselor: Egbert Turner, 124 Lee Ave., 
Yonkers N.Y. 


Gamma Kappa 


University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(May 30, 1931) 


President: Albert Little, Quaker 
Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 

Vice-president: Claudia Robinson, Box 437, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Secretary: Annabel Hendren, 1927 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Treasurer: Annabel Hendren, 1927 13th 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Counselor: Ross Beall, Dept. Edu., Univ. 
Tulsa, Tulsa Okla. 


13th 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1931) 


Counselor: Gertrude Bishop, 7728 Suffolk St., 
Webster Groves Mo. 


Gamma 


New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo 
New York 
(June 1931) 


President: Barbara O’Hara, 3057 Macklem Ave., 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Barbara Kaye, Person St., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 
Secretary: Gloria Maggio, Ketchum Buf- 
falo 13, N.Y. 
Treasurer: Lorraine Ivanhoe Rd., 
Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

Historian-reporter: Anne Remis, 1119 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo N.Y. 

Counselor: Pugsley, N.Y. State College for 
Teachers, Buffalo N.Y. 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis Indiana 
(June 1931) 

President: Louis Hasenstab, 1813 Brookside 
Ave., Indianapolis Ind. 

Vice-president: Barbara Myers, 809 Hamp- 
ton Dr., Indianapolis Ind. 

Treasurer: Virginia Rodman, 1501 Grant 
Ave., Indianapolis Ind. 

Counselor: Blair Sparks, 4151 Graceland 
Ave., Indianapolis Ind. 

Corresponding Secretary: Anna White, 2428 
Indianapolis Ave., Indianapolis Ind. 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(October 17, 1931) 

President: Edith Shafer, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Vice-president: Miriam Steiner, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary: Helen Reese, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary: Lillian Drews, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Treasurer: Nora Gross, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Historian-Reporter: Grace Cooper, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Gamma Omicron 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
(February 15, 1932) 

President: Thomas Beadle, Jr., Box 204, Milford, 
Me. 

Vice-president: Roger Peabody, North Dor- 
mitories, Bldg. 14, Rm. 12, Maine, 
Orono, Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Doris Vollmer, East Hall, 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Counselor: Payson Smith, Stevens S., Maine, 
Orono, Me. 


Gamma 


St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 
(April 23, 1932) 
President: Ruth Swedzinski, Lawrence Hall, St. 
Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Vice-president: Donald Miller, 512 3rd Ave. S., 
St. Cloud, Minn, 


Secretary: Eunice Isaacson, 417 2nd Ave., S., 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Treasurer: Gwen Lovering, Shoemaker Hall, St. 
Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Historian-Reporter: Andy 926 
Ave. St. Cloud, Minn. 

Counselor: Richard Smith, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Gamma Rho 
University Wichita, Wichita Kansas 
(May 26, 1932) 
President: Pat Olson, 1923 George Washington 
Blvd., Wichita, Kan. 
Vice-president: Jacquetta Swallow, 4261 Fitz- 
gerald Ave., Wichita, Kan. 
Recording Secretary: Barbara Brooks, 3908 
First Wichita, Kan. 
Treasurer: Cecil Read, 425 Erie St., 
Wichita, Kan. 
Historian-Reporter: Louis Siegel, 2986 Persh- 
ing Ave., Wichita, Kan. 
Counselor: Leslie Sipple, 3223 First St., 
Wichita, Kan. 
Corresponding Secretary: Margaret Woods, 1507 
Hillside Ave., Wichita, Kan. 
Assistant Treasurer: Beulah Mullen, 3261 12th 
St., Wichita, Kan. 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 


(January 13, 1934) 


President: Donald Sutherland, 3782 22nd St., 
San Francisco 14, Calif. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Band, 4043 St., 
San Francisco 14, Calif. 

Corresponding Secretary: Catherine Zaboukos, 
2316 Castro St., San Francisco 14, Calif. 

Recording Secretary: Marion Simon, 1211 2nd 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Treasurer: John Ryan, 399 Webster St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann O’Connell, 490 Santa 
Clara Ave., Redwood City Calif. 

Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Gamma Tau 


Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota 
(February 10, 1934) 


President: James Lafky, 652 St., 
Winona, Minn. 

Vice-president: Robert Clayton, Prentiss Lodge, 
369 Broadway, Winona, Minn. 

Secretary: Annah Goss, Winona State Teacher’s 
College, Winona, Minn. 
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Treasurer: David Malcolm, Lucas Lodge, 276 
sth St., Winona, Minn. 

Historian-Reporter: Lucille Just, Winona State 
Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 

Counselor: Floretta Murray, 501 
Winona, Minn. 


Harriet St., 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
(May 10, 1934) 


President: Dot Watwood, Physical Education De- 
partment, LSU, Baton Rouge, La. 

Secretary-Treasurer: John Hunter, Box 8684, 
University Sta., Baton Rouge, La. 

Counselor: George Deer, College Educa- 
tion, LSU, Baton Rouge, La. 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 
(May 11, 1934) 


President: Yvonne Phillips, 806 College Ave., 
Natchitoches, La. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Horton, 123 Behan St., 
Natchitoches, La. 

Secretary: Patricia Felcher, Box 131, 
western State College, Natchitoches, La. 

Treasurer: William Barber, Box 799, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, La. 

Historian-Reporter: James Tangney, Box 562, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La. 

Counselor: Mamie Bowman, 300 College Ave., 
Natchitoches, La. 


North- 


Gamma Chi 


Worcester State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 
(March 1935) 


President: Sylvia Hawley, Parker St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Fancy, 198 Stafford St., 
Worcester Mass. 


Secretary: Dorothy Fancy, 198 Stafford St., 
Worcester Mass. 
Treasurer: Tora Sternlof, 


Worcester Mass. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Fancy, 198 Stafford 
St., Worcester Mass. 

Counselor: Lawrence Averill, Rupert St., Wor- 
cester Mass. 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno California 
(April 13, 1935) 

President: Keith Canfield, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Vice-president: Jane Venn, Box 684, Clovis, 
Calif. 

Secretary: Constance Mellor, 1509 Moroa Ave., 
Fresno Calif. 

Treasurer: John Harton, Fresno State College, 
Fresno Calif. 

Historian-Reporter: Verne Robinson, 1486 
Del Mar Ave., Fresno Calif. 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno Calif. 

Publicity Chairman: Ruth Mazman, 3522 Tyler 
St., Fresno, 


Arthur St., 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
(April 27, 1935) 

President: Dorothy Serviss, Central State College, 
Edmond, Okla. 

Vice-president: Edna Jones, Central State College, 
Edmond, Okla. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ralph Reed, Central State 
College, Edmond, Okla. 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, Central State 
College, Edmond, Okla. 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky 
(May 1935) 

President: Joseph Blair Yanity, Jr., College 
Richmond, Ky. 

Vice-president: Alvin McGlassin, College P.O., 
Richmond, Ky. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Pennington, College P.O., 
Richmond, Ky. 

Treasurer: Alva Martin Thomson, 217 Veteran 
Village, Richmond, Ky. 

Counselor: Mattox, Eastern 
State College, Richmond, Ky. 


Kentucky 


Delta Beta 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(May 1935) 
President: Maria Fiori, Engleman Hall, KSU, 
Kent, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Hobart Adams, Weldon 
Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. 


on 


Historian-Reporter: Christopher Artale, 
Box 396, Kent, Ohio. 

Counselor: Gerald Read, 1227 Fairview Dr., 
Kent, Ohio. 


Delta Gamma 


Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
(May 24, 1935) 
Counselor: Cloyd Armbrister, Athens, W.Va. 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
(May 25, 1935) 


President: Sara Louise Sawyer, Monetta, S.C. 

Vice-president: Bruna Jean Williams, 
Clinton, 

Secretary: Martha Ada Wessinger, Colum- 
bia, S.C. 

Treasurer: Louisa Warren Harrell, Box 284, 
Spartanburg, S.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Dare Dickson, Box 
469, Belmont, N.C. 

Counselor: Willis Magginis, 520 Aiken Ave., 
Rock Hill, 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Kalb, Illinois 
(May 29, 1935) 
President: August Ring, 518% College Ave., 
Kalb, 
Vice-president: Margery Gabel, 218 Sycamore 
Rd., Kalb, 
Secretary: Carol Vose, 410 Locust 
Kalb, 
Treasurer: Rosemary Montgomery, 147 John St., 
Kalb, 
Counselor: George Terwilliger, 330 College 


Ave., Kalb, 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 


(June 1935) 


President: Mary Frei, 345 Prospect St., Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Vice-president: Mary Lee Andrew, Carey Resi- 
dence Hall, Marquette, Mich. 

Secretary: Margaret Moran, Carey Residence 
Hall, Marquette, Mich. 

Treasurer: John Mattson, 326 Summit St., Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, Northern 
Mich, College Education, Marquette, Mich. 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
(January 11, 1936) 


President: Bess Chappell, 716 Locust St., Alva, 
Okla. 

Vice-president: Annette Parker, 321 High St., 
Alva, Okla. 

Secretary: Dan Shorter, College Ave., 
Alva, Okla. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Patsy Faulkner, 821 Normal, 
Alva, Okla. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Elsie Tate, 709 Flynn, 
Alva, Okla. 

Counselor: Wilma Ernst, 716 Locust St., Alva, 
Okla. 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 


(May 1936) 


President: Curtis Schatte, 904 19th St., Hunts- 
ville, Tex. 

Vice-president: Rose Enoch, Belvin Hall, Hunts- 
ville, Tex. 

Secretary: Bobby Boney, Belvin Hall, Huntsville, 
Tex. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Frances Oliver, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 

Historian-Reporter: Frances Oliver, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Tex. 

Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 


Delta Iota 


Southern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
(May 1936) 


President: Harold Gauthe, Box 112, 
Sta., Lafayette, La. 

Vice-president: Neva Burley, Harris Hall, 
Sta., Lafayette, La. 

Recording Secretary: Herbert Hebert, 600 
Parkerson St., Rayne, La. 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: Hulda 
Erath, 317 College Ave., Lafayette, La. 
Historian-Reporter: Gladys 119 
Calder St., Lafayette, La. 

Counselor: Hollis Long, Box 156, St., 
Lafayette, La. 

Assistant Counselor: Ruth Girard, 500 
College Ave., Lafayette, La. 
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Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College, Cheney, Washington 
(May 16, 1936) 
President: James Wood, Jr., Eastern Washington 
College, Cheney, Wash. 
Vice-president: Garland Eastern Wash- 
ington College, Cheney, Wash. 
Secretary: Mary Commings, Eastern Washington 
College, Cheney, Wash. 
Counselor: Obed Williamson, Eastern Wash- 
ington College, Cheney, Wash. 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington D.C. 
(June 13, 1936) 


President: Eugenia Burrows, 2617 Newton St. 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Marjorie Shelley, 1200 Capitol 
St., Washington, D.C. 

Secretary and Historian-Reporter: Betty Jane 
Bettles, 3812 Alton Pl. N.W., Washington 16, 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ednah Koontz, 7373 Largo 
Washington 19, D.C. 

Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1701 Massachu- 
setts Ave. N.W., Washington D.C. 


Delta 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 1937) 


President: Howard Walker, 572 Market St., New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

Vice-president: Falsetti, Theta Upsilon House, 
New Wilmington, Pa. 

Secretary: Nancy Schmidt, Ferguson Hall, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

Treasurer: Margaret Morris, Ferguson Hall, 
New Wilmington, Pa. 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Bricker, Chi Omega 
House, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Counselor: Shortt, 475 New Castle St., 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


Delta 


Whitewater State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
(January 22, 1938) 


President: Carlos Asher, 118 Main St., White- 
water, Wis. 

Vice-president: Ruth 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Secretary: Dona Robinson, roth St., Brod- 
head, Wis. 


Hauser, College Green, 


Treasurer: Mary Lou Taylor, 116 Park 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Historian-Reporter: Wilmer Pautz, White- 
water, Wis. 

Counselor: Ruben Klumb, Prairie St., 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Delta 


Rutgers University School Education, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(January 28, 1938) 

President: Emma Curtis, 2545 Boulevard, 
Jersey City, N.J. 

Vice-president: Edna Agan, 641 Bordentown 
Ave., Amboy, 

Secretary: Dorothy Stuart, Chatham 
Chatham, 

Treasurer: Edna Wood, 494 Church St., Long- 
branch, 

Historian-Reporter: Williams, 114 
Cray Terr., Fanwood, 

Counselor: Partch, School Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
(February 19, 1938) 


President: Leota Janiece Olney, Prosser, 
Wash. 

Vice-president: Lee Gaviorno, 
Wash. 

Secretary: Shirley Beck, 701 St., Ellens- 
burg, Wash. 

Treasurer: Amanda Hebeler, 205% 8th St., 
Ellensburg, Wash. 

Historian-Reporter: Milton Alvin Dallman, 107 
Pine St., Ellensburg, Wash. 

Ellensburg, Wash. 


Prosser, 


Delta 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 
(February 19, 1938) 
President: Mary Tom Anderson, Henderson 


State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Lula Stinnett, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Secretary: Callaway, State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Treasurer: Erwin Garner, 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Historian-Reporter: Amy Jean Greene, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Counselor: Adelphia Meyer Basford, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 


State 


on 
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Delta Rho 


Newark State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 
(February 19, 1938) 


President: Rosanne Conroy, 221 Woodside Ave., 
Newark 

Vice-president: Evelina Bianco, Salem St., 
Newark 

Secretary: Mary Yoerger, 955 Grove St., Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 

Treasurer: Marion Schriek, 1440 Parkview Terr., 
Hillside, N.J. 

Historian-Reporter: Rhoda Kirschner, 128 Hill 
St., Highland Park, N.J. 

Counselor: Martha Downs, Newark State Teach- 
ers College, Broadway Fourth Ave., New- 
ark, N.J. 


Delta Sigma 


Lock Haven State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
(May 12, 1938) 

President: Shirley Gottshall, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Vice-president: Betty Gottshall, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Secretary: Eileen Chartonn, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Treasurer: Jeannette Hintenlang, 447 Fair- 
view St., Lock Haven, Pa. 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Detrick, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, 

Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

Program Counsultant: Willetta Cummings, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Delta Tau 


Slippery Rock State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938) 
President: Robert Haubrich, 214 Hall, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Vice-president: John Evans, 232 Center St., 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Secretary: Lorraine Ryan, 201 North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Treasurer: Shirley Walters, 202 North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Historian-Reporter: Margaret O’Rourke, Box 81, 
Cecil, Pa. 
Counselor: Leonard Duncan, Dean Instruc- 
tion, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 


Delta Upsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
(June 11, 1938) 


President: Julia Whyte, Oakland Ave., Jersey 
City, N.J. 

Vice-president: Jane Rue, 199 Bowers St., Jersey 
City, N.J. 

Secretary: Eleanor Mansfield, 144 Anderson Ave., 
Bergenfield, N.J. 

Treasurer: Corinne Jukofsky, Grand Ave., 
Ridgefield Park, N.J. 

Historian-Reporter: Grace Lionetti, Washburn 
St., Jersey City, N.J. 

Counselor: Mrs. Margaret Williams, 2344 
Hudson Blvd., Jersey City, N.J. 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
(May 13, 1939) 


President: John White, Central Ave., 
Shelby, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Paul Boyd, R.F.D. Center- 
burg, Ohio. 

Secretary: Avelda Johnson Weber, 
Archbold, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charles Young, 715 Wallace Ave., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Merlin Shade, R.F.D. 
Lima, Ohio. 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 116 Troupe Ave., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, 


(May 20, 1939) 


President: Charles Allen, 207 Cheery St., 
Carbondale, 

Vice-president: Robert Luetzow, 114 Grand 
Ave., Carbondale, 

Secretary: Mrs. Millicent Hankla, Apt. 7a, 
Chautauqua St., Veterans Housing Project, Car- 
bondale, 

Treasurer: Lucille Dintelman, 402 University 
Ave., Carbondale, 

Counselor: William Neal Phelps, 806 Chau- 
tauqua St., Carbondale, 
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Delta Psi 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
(May 27, 1939) 


President: William Jorgensen, Shepherdstown, 
W.Va. 

Vice-president: Mrs. James (Nancy Cohill) 
Manuel, Charles Town, W.Va. 

Secretary: Cora Roulette, Sharpsburg, Md. 

Treasurer: Lucille Shultz, Miller Hall, Shep- 
herdstown, W.Va. 

Historian-Reporter: 
W.Va. 

Counselor: Kenamond, Shepherdstown, 
W.Va. 


Ash, Shepherdstown, 


Delta Omega 


Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
(May 31, 1939) 


President: Paul Bryant, Gen. Del., College Sta., 
Murray, Ky. 

Vice-president: Reba Cathey Maxey, College 
Sta., Box 12, Murray, Ky. 

Recording Secretary: Laura Belle Morris, Gen. 
Del., College Murray, Ky. 

Treasurer: Lottie Suiter, Gen. Del., College Sta., 
Murray,. Ky. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Jack Wyatt, Gen. Del., 
College Sta., Murray, Ky. 

Counselor: Ruth Ashmore, College Sta., Box 
254, Murray, Ky. 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
(February 17, 1940) 


President: Mrs. Barbara Long, 3900 Clifton 
Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. 

First Vice-president: Theodore Katenkamp, Jr., 
Augsburg Home, Pikesville Md. 

Second Vice-president: Earl Wellemeyer, 3409 
Ravenwood Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 

Secretary: Joan Sorenson, 5004 Eugene Ave., 
Baltimore Md. 

Treasurer: Hilda Kestner, Lida Lee Tall School, 
State Teachers College, Towson Md. 

Doris Miller, 3221 Raven- 
wood Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 

Counselor: Fred Weaver, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Md. 


Epsilon Beta 


Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
(February 21, 1940) 

President: Norma Maus, 308 Olivier St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Vice-president: Head, 5013 Camp New 
Orleans, La. 

Secretary: Mrs. Audrey Swanson, 933 Nashville 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Treasurer: Roy Huss, 4803 Pauger New 
Oreans, La. 

Historian-Reporter: Vernon Kappel, 3617 Eagle 
St., New Orleans, La. 

Counselor: Hunter, 731 Nashville Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
(May 24, 1940) 
President: Percy Austin, Highland City, Fla. 
Vice-president: William Earle, Florida Southern 


College, Lakeland, Fla. 

Secretary: Geraldine Davis, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Fla. 

Treasurer: Betty Purviance, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Fla. 

Historian-Reporter: Lastinger, 820 Park 
Hill Ave., Lakeland, Fla. 

Counselor: Peel, Dean Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Fla. 


Epsilon Delta 
California State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 
(May 24, 1941) 
Counselor: Robert Steele, California State 
Teachers College, California, Pa. 


Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
(May 25, 1941) 

President: Wayne Byers, 437 Ramsey Ave., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Vice-president: Donald Box Mount 
Union, Pa. 

Secretary: Anna Lubold, R.D. Halifax, Pa. 

Treasurer: Ross Stitt, Umberto St., New 
Cumberland, Pa. 

Historian-Reporter: Richard Whippo, 101 
Earl St., Shippensburg, Pa. 

Counselor: Earl Wright, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1941) 


President: Thomas Regan, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 

Vice-president: Anna Mae Moyer, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 

Secretary: Ruth Carey, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa. 

Treasurer: Phyllis Zauner, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 

Counselor: Paul Knedler, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa. 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
(June 18, 1941) 


President: Stanley Nesen, Douglas St., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

Vice-president: Nelson Hickman, 217 First St., 
Breckenridge, Mich. 

Recording Secretary: Phyllis Botruff, Barnard 
Hall, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Treasurer: Bonnie Horman, Barnard Hall, Mt. 
Mich. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirlee Bloch, 408 Michi- 
gan St., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Counselor: Mary Comstock, Department 
Foreign Languages, Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary: Gerald Poor, De- 
partment Psychology and Education, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary: Helen Holz, 
Barnard Hall, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
(May 1942) 


President: Naomi Walker, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Ky. 

College, Morehead, Ky. 

Treasurer: Walter Price, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Ky. 

Historian-Reporter: Jack Malone, Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Ky. 

Counselor: Mrs. Octavia Graves, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Ky. 


Epsilon Iota 


State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


(May 14, 1942) 


President: Mary Minerva, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Vice-president: Lorraine Gwozdz, Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

Secretary: Marie Vincent, Mass. 

Treasurer: Joan Bull, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Historian-Reporter: Elinor Whalen, Bridgewater, 


Mass, 
Counselor: Robert Rucker, Bridgewater, 
Mass, 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
(May 23, 1942) 

President: James Weesner, 533 Seymour Ave., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Chapin, M.A.C. 
Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

Secretary: Marianne Briley, Gilchrist Hall, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Treasurer: Graves, 548 M.A.C. Ave., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Historian-Reporter: Frank Blackford, 815 Chest- 
nut Rd., Apt. Lansing, Mich. 

Counselor: Victor Noll, Div. Ed., Michi- 
gan State College, Lansing, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary: Doris Raymond, 519 
Clemens St., Lansing, Mich. 


Epsilon Lambda 


College Mines and Metallurgy, 
Paso, Texas 
(May 27, 1942) 
President: Alice White, 329 Missouri St., 
Paso, Tex. 
Vice-president: Kay Knapp, 2100 Stanton St., 
Paso, Tex. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dorothy Hahn, 
Nevada St., Paso, Tex. 
Historian-Reporter: Elisa Yip, 611 Lee St., 
Paso, Tex. 
Counselor: Mrs. Bertha Reynolds, College 
Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, Tex. 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut 


(April 12, 1943) 


President: Eva Norton, 134 Roseleah Ave., New- 
ington, Conn. 

Vice-president: Ruth Nettleton, Marcus White 
Hall, New Britain, Conn. 
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Secretary: Beverly Schroedel, Fairview St., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Treasurer: Roger Gentile, Sefton New 
Britain, Conn. 

Joseph Schieffer, Marion Rd., 
West Cheshire, Conn. 

Counselor: Louise Evenden Crafts (Mrs. S.), 
Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain. 
Conn. 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Conn. 
(April 14, 1943) 
President: Joyce Chase, Burr Hall, Willimantic, 
Conn. 
Vice-president: Dorothy Bradway, Burr Hall, 
Willimantic, Conn. 
Jean McArthur, Windham St., Wil- 
limantic, Conn. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Elsie Bates, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. 
Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Barber, 158 North 
St., Willimantic, Conn. 
Counselor: Ruth Bradley, Windham Center, 
Conn. 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 

President: Mrs. Lucy Benjamin, R.F.D. Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

Vice-president: Edward McGivern, George St., 
Danbury, Conn. 

Secretary: Inacia Perry, Fairfield Hall, Danbury 
State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 

Treasurer: Louise Peebles, Fairfield Hall, Dan- 
bury State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Platt, Silvermine 
Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 

Counselor: Mary Swokla, Fairfield Hall, Dan- 
bury State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 


Epsilon Omicron 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(May 22, 1943) 

President: Jacquelyn Moen, Mappa St., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Vice-president: Don Mathison, 126 Ann St., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Secretary: Peggy Theiler, 408 Lincoln Ave., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Treasurer: Grace Miller, 321 Hudson St., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Historian-Reporter: Albert Grorud, Route Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
(November 12, 1943) 


Counselor: Leonard Morrison, Keene Teachers 


College, Keene, 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
(May 25, 1944) 
President: Ruth 
Manville, 
Vice-president: Dolores Marchand, 400 Gaskill 
St., Woonsocket, 
Secretary: Betty Pryce, Prospect St., West 
Barrington, 
Treasurer: William 691 Sandy Lane, 
Apponaug, R.I. 
Historian-Reporter: Hope Hohler, Budlong Farm, 
Buttonwoods, 
Counselor: Marian Wright, Villa Ave., Edge- 
wood 


St., 


Epsilon Sigma 


State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
(May 26, 1944) 


President: Carla Goldsmith, Cedar St., 
Oneonta, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Evelyn Newton, Elm St., On- 
eonta, N.Y. 

Secretary: Olga Severdija, Cedar St., Oneonta, 
N.Y. 

Treasurer: June Christiansen, Cedar St., On- 
eonta, N.Y. 

Historian-Reporter: Priscilla Storms, Linden 
Ave., Oneonta, N.Y. 

Counselor: William Cotton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Epsilon Tau 


State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
(May 31, 1944) 


President: Kathryn Wheeler, Park Geneseo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-president: Patricia Del Vecchio, Wads- 
worth St., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Secretary: Alyce Person, Main St., Geneseo, 
N.Y. 

Treasurer: Donna Kraiger, Wadsworth 
Geneseo, N.Y. 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Martin, Wads- 
worth St., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Counselor: Gerrard Megathlin, State Teachers 


College, Geneseo, N.Y. 


Epsilon Upsilon 


Potsdam State Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York 


(June 1944) 


President: Dayton James, Potsdam State Teachers 
College, Potsdam, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Lawrence Northam, State Teach- 
ers College, Potsdam, N.Y. 

Secretary: Mary Lou Farr, Pierrepont Ave., 
Potsdam, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Leland Roberts, Bay St., Potsdam, 
N.Y. 

Historian-Reporter: Jeanne Johnston, Pierre- 
pont Ave., Potsdam, N.Y. 

Counselor: Roger Dunn, Pierrepont Ave., 
Potsdam, N.Y. 


Epsilon Phi 


Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville, 
Alabama 
(December 1944) 


President: Mrs. Dorothy Blake, 
Church St., Jacksonville, Ala. (Home address: 
Heflin, Ala.) 

Vice-president: Thomas Santich, 515 Dela- 
ware St., Piedmont, Ala. (Home address: same) 

Secretary: Charlie Jean Payne, Daugette Hall, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 
(Home address: Heflin, Ala.) 

Treasurer: Maggie Will Frazer, Daugette Hall, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 
(Home address: LaFayette, Ala.) 

Historian-Reporter: Marzell Culberson, Daugette 
Hall, State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 
(Home address: Sylacauga, Ala.) 

Counselor: Allison, South Pelham Rd., 
Jacksonville, Ala. 


Epsilon Chi 


Cortland State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York 
(April 20, 1945) 

President: Dominic Mancini, Tompkins St., 
Cortland, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Raymond Williams, Maple 
Ave., Cortland, N.Y. 

Recording Secretary: Aubrey Christie, Pros- 
pect Terr., Cortland N.Y. 

Corresponding Secretary: Barbara Steve, Lin- 
coln Ave., Cortland N.Y. 

Treasurer: William Williams, Maple Ave., 
Cortland, N.Y. 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Stafford, West 
Court St., Cortland, N.Y. 

Counselor: Minnie Pearl Carr, Pleasant St., 
Cortland, N.Y. 


Epsilon Psi 


State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
(April 21, 1945) 


President: Betty Gardiner, Box 1277, Wil- 
son Dam, Ala. 

Vice-president: Sarah Turberville, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Ala. 

Secretary: Mildred Whitehead, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Ala. 

Treasurer: Joseph Jones, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Ala. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Nila June Gilbert, Box 
253, College Station, Florence, Ala. 

Counselor: Sophia Sullivan, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Ala. 


Epsilon Omega 


Oswego State Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York 
(May 26, 1945) 


President: Marilyn Munn, 286 Washington Blvd., 
Oswego, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Beverly Alden, 286 Washington 
Blvd., Oswego, N.Y. 

Secretary: Phyllis Griesbach, 284 Washington 
Blvd., Oswego, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Dudley Lambert, 113 Cayuga St., 
Oswego, N.Y. 

Historian-Reporter: Abrahamson, 278 
Seneca St., Oswego, N.Y. 

Counselor: Harold Alford, Schuyler St., 
Oswego, N.Y. 


Zeta Alpha 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson 
New Jersey 
(May 31, 1945) 


President: Myrtle Pavlis, River Rd., Bo- 
gota, N.J. 

Vice-president: Ada Skuratofsky, 283 Pomona 
Ave., Newark, 

Secretary: Mildred Jean Ahlers, R.F.D. #1, 
Oakland, N.J. 

Treasurer: June Marie Carrano, 203 Totowa 
Ave., Paterson N.J. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Mott, 577 Market 
St., Paterson, N.J. 

Counselor: Louise Alteneder, 185 33rd St., 
Paterson N.J. 
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Zeta Beta 


University Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
Duluth, Minnesota 
(May 10, 1946) 


President: Marylin Nelson, 4618 West 4th 
St., Duluth, Minn. 

Vice-president: Robert Butler, 2221 East 4th St., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Secretary: Mabel Schauland, 717 East gth St., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Treasurer: Nettie Neufield, Torrance Hall, 
Minn., Duluth Branch, Duluth, Minn. 

Counselor: Dorothy Smith, 1721 East 3rd St., 
Apt. 112, Duluth, Minn. 


Zeta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
(May 18, 1946) 

President: Walter Harrison, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Ala. 

Vice-president: Neeley, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Ala. 

Secretary: Ernestine Smith, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Ala. 

Treasurer: Myra Carter, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Ala. 

Historian-Reporter: Sam Meeks, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Ala. 

Counselor: Ervin, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Ala. 


Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 
(May 20, 1946) 


President: Anne Novak, Box 666, Alpine, 
Tex. 

Vice-president: Peggy Pouncey, Box 195, Sul 
Ross Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. 

Secretary: Frances Daughhetee, c/o Sul Ross 
State Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. 

Treasurer: Wilma Woodruff, Box 63, Al- 
pine, Tex. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Ellen Gard, Box 
237, Alpine, Tex. 

Counselor: Etheridge, Box 359, 
Alpine, Tex. 


Zeta Epsilon 


University Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
(May 31, 1946) 
President: Kathryn Fleur, 3019 Bancroft 
Ave., Toledo Ohio 


Vice-president: Marjorie Garrett, 4120 Haven 


St., Toledo Ohio 


Secretary: Annis Henry, 2538 Goddard Rd., To- 
ledo Ohio 

Treasurer: Esther Anderson, 2320 Goddard Rd., 
Toledo, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Gloria Moore, 1516 Wild- 
wood Rd., Toledo, Ohio 

Counselor: Frank Hickerson, 3615 Bluff St., 
Toledo, Ohio 


Zeta Zeta 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
(May 31, 1946) 

President: Gabriel Deeb, State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Virginia Puicci, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, N.Y. 

Secretary: Frances Garbarino, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Joan Kessel, State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, N.Y. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Hughes, State Teach- 
ers College, New Paltz, N.Y. 


Counselor: John Jacobson, State Teachers Col- 


lege, New Paltz, N.Y. 


Zeta Eta 
University Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
(May 10, 1947) 


President: Mrs. David McKinney, Box 163, Uni- 
versity, Miss. 

Vice-president: Paul Boensch, Box 921, Univer- 
sity, Miss. 

Secretary: Mrs. Robbie Scott, 203 Fourth 
St., Oxford, Miss. 

Treasurer: George Polhemus, Box 782, Uni- 
versity, Miss. 

Historian-Reporter: Kathryn Claire Wells, Box 
564, University, Miss. 

Counselor: Cecil Ross, Box 347, University, 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
(May 16, 1947) 


President: Vandaver, Rt. Box 290, Bes- 
semer, Ala. 

Vice-president: Franklin Randle, Rt. Box 84, 
Morris, Ala. 

Secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth Clark, 105 Munger 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Treasurer: Calvin Forrester, 309 South 77th St., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Winifred Hysong, 
4230 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, Ala. 


Counselor: Mrs. William Van Gelder, 3705 


Mountain Park Circle, Birmingham Ala. 


Zeta Iota 


East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee 
(June 1947) 


President: Don Shetler, 114 East Eleventh Ave., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

Vice-president: Estelle White, R.F.D. John- 
son City, Tenn. 

Secretary: Dorothy Rowe, 1300 East Watuga 
Ave., Johnson City, Tenn. 

Treasurer: Wilma Reynolds, 313 East Holston 
Ave., Johnson City, Tenn. 

Historian-Reporter: Lulu Lee Tickle, 1412 Vir- 
ginia St., Johnson City, Tenn. 

Counselor: Ruben Parson, East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Zeta Kappa 


Southeastern Louisiana College, College Station, 
Hammond, Louisiana 
(February 12, 1948) 


President: Mrs, Sarah Anderson, College Sta- 
tion, Hammond, La, 

Vice-president: John Williamson, College Sta- 
tion, Hammond, 

Secretary: Jerry Gayer, College Station, Ham- 
mond, La. 

Treasurer: Fulmer, College Station, Ham- 
mond, La. 

Historian-Reporter: Velmarae Dunn, College Sta- 
tion, Hammond, La. 

Counselor: Lyman Jones, College Station, 
Hammond, La. 


Zeta Lambda 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri 


(April 27, 1948) 


President: Wanda Gray, 204 Frederick, Mary- 
ville, Mo. 

Vice-president: Jean Bush, 408 North Ave., Mary- 
ville, Mo. 

Secretary: Audrey Merritt, Residence Hall, State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Treasurer: Catherine Franken, State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo. 

Historian-Reporter: Homer Phillips, State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Counselor: John Harr, State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 


Zeta 


East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas 


(May 19, 1948) 


President: Billy Sandlin, 1812 Mayo St., Com- 
merce, Tex. 

Vice-president: Robert Warren, 1910 Monroe St., 
Commerce, Tex. 

Secretary: Herman Burkett, 408 Patton St., Min- 
eola, Tex. 

Treasurer: James Connally, 1704 Hunt St., Com- 
merce, Tex. 

Historian-Reporter: Fannie Roth, 304 Col- 
lege St., Terrell, Tex. 

Counselor: Mitchell, 2312 Mayo St., Com- 
merce, Tex. 


Zeta 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
(June 1948) 


President: Elizabeth Jane Nawrath, Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Vice-president: Beverly Jean Peterson, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Secretary: Frances Virginia Kochel, Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Treasurer: Anne Elizabeth Heaps, Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Lee Heavener, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Counselor: John Dugan, Beaver College, Jen- 
kintown, 


Jacksonville Alumni 


Jacksonville, Florida 
(January 1934) 


Counselor: Ballard Simmons, University 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
(May 1936) 


President: Mable Johnson, 3513 College Ave., 
Fort Worth Tex. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Velma Parker, 4418 
Pershing Ave., Forth Worth Tex. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Nina Hurley, 212 
Broadway St., Fort Worth Tex. 

Historian-Reporter: Creola Seacy, 2118 Fair- 
mount St., Forth Worth Tex. 

Counselor: Mamie Brightwell, 1520 Terrell 
Fort Worth Tex. 


West 


| 
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Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
(February 14, 1941) 


President: Kerbow, 
Houston Tex. 

Vice-president: Harold Wigren, 2208 Common- 
wealth St., Houston Tex. 

Secretary: Antoinette Miller, 216 East 14th St., 
Houston Tex. 

Treasurer: Hilda Hardy, 3015 Chenevert St., 
Houston Tex. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Brown, 2112 Quenby 
Rd., Houston Tex. 

Counselor: Edwin Martin, 2341 Quenby Rd., 
Houston Tex. 


Blvd., 


3220 Rice 


Nemaha Alumni 


Omaha, Nebraska 
(March 15, 1947) 
President: Jennette Hanigan, Lincoln 
Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Vice-president: Frances Wood, 329 North 
Second St., Council Bluffs, 
Secretary: Dorothy Maystrick, 2421 South 16th 
St., Omaha, Neb. 
Treasurer: Dorothy Maystrick, 2421 South 16th 
St., Omaha, Neb. 
Historian-Reporter: Josephine Meyer, 107 Glenn 
Ave., Council Bluffs, 
Counselor: Ernest Barker, 428 Fuller Ave., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


May 22, 1948, Delta Chapter, located Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, celebrated its Tenth Anniversary. There was initiation program, roast 
chicken dinner, and program Kirkpatrick Chapel which the address was given 
Miss Bertha Lawrence, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. quote below 
from the anniversary and menu card song written Miss Emily Quig, past president 


the chapter. 


HYMN KAPPA DELTA 
(Tune—Auld Lang Syne) 

knights Kappa Delta Pi, 

Crusaders the light, 

The shield prejudice forsake 


Your sword, open mind keep bright; 
love truth delight. 

searchers this master quest 

beauty for each soul 

The depth your desire restore; 
Make faith humankind, your role; 


Toil on, approach the goal. 

Knights Kappa Delta Pi; 
Crusaders the light, 

All thought self and hire forget; 


Hold service your charge, your right, 
toil for truth delight. 


Silver Anniversary Educational 
Conference Omega Chapter 
Ohio University 


Silver Anniversary Educational 

Conference Omega Chapter 
Kappa Delta was held Friday, July 23, 
1948. open convocation 9:45 the 
morning was held the First Methodist 
Church Auditorium, since Memorial Au- 
ditorium was under repairs, The speaker, 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dean the Col- 
lege Education the University 
Maryland, gave splendid lecture 
good-sized, interested audience faculty, 
students, and Kappa Delta alumni and 
guests. spoke “Educational Founda- 
tions the World Community.” 

12:15 luncheon was served 
Howard Hall for out-of-town alumni, hon- 
ored guests, and active members. Following 
the luncheon, guests and alumni were wel- 
comed and introduced the Counselor, 
Miss Ann Mumma. 

The afternoon discussion hour began 
1:40 Rufus Putnam Auditorium with 
the Executive Council members Kappa 
Delta guest speakers, and Milton 
Brown, President Omega Chapter, pre- 
siding. ‘The open discussion was exam- 
ination Dr. Benjamin’s morning mes- 
sage. The Council members participating 
were: Dr. William McKinley Robinson, 
Executive President, Dr. Katherine Vic- 
kery, Executive First Vice President, Dr. 
Frank L.. Wright, Executive Second Vice 
President, Dr. Kenneth Perry, Execu- 
tive Counselor, and Dr. Truman Lee Kel- 
ley, Laureate The very able 
leader the discussion was Dean Evan 
Collins, Dean the College Education, 
Ohio University. The group was fortunate 
having Dr. Benjamin present help 


clarify points. ‘The hour was interesting and 
stimulating all, and was participated 
the audience well the speakers. 

4:00 during social hour 
the Faculty Women’s Club, Kappa Delta 
members and guests were served with 
refreshing punch while they visited infor- 

The crowning event the day was the 
banquet the Country Club 6:30, 
where 103 members and guests gathered 
pay tribute our Honorary Counselor, 
guide and friend, Dr. McCracken. 
Dr. McCracken had installed the chapter, 
and had served long and faithfully since 
its founding 1923. had also com- 
pleted years National Executive Presi- 
dent February, 1948, and been elected 
Executive President Emeritus that time. 

After delicious dinner, the group ad- 
journed the living room where the Presi- 
dent, Milton Brown, expressed the feeling 
all the members and guests his 
words greeting. toastmistress the 
evening, Mrs. Fred Luchs, her usual 
interesting manner, then introduced the 
various speakers. the highlight the 
evening, Dean Irma Voigt presented 
the University through President John 
Baker, the Omega Chapter Thomas 
McCracken Scholarship Fund. her pres- 
entation, Dean Voigt outlined the purpose 
the fund and the goal toward which the 
chapter striving. The fund provides for 
annual award given outstanding 
Senior the College Education who ex- 
pects for graduate study teacher 
education. the $5,000 amount 
obtained, approximately $3,500 now 
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hand. This shows the results the en- 
thusiastic and energetic efforts the Com- 
mittee charge, and all members and 
friends Kappa Delta who willingly 
shared the collection the fund. The 
fund will invested the University 
the irreducible debt the State Ohio 
McCracken, and lasting service teacher 
education, President Baker very graciously 
accepted the award for the University. 
Miss Marjorie Malone, alumna the 
Society, gave two very beautiful solos. The 
speaker the evening, friend Dean 
McCracken’s for many years, was Profes- 
sor Emeritus Shouse Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, W.Va., who spoke 
“Divergent Opinions and Social Coopera- 
tion.” His scholarly address tied most 
appropriately with the ideals Kappa Del- 
Pi. Dr. Frank Wright explained the 
William Bagley Teacher Exchange 
which the National office Kappa Delta 


Bagley, former Laureate Counselor. Dr, 
Wright also presented Dean McCracken 
with check personal gift from the 
various chapters Kappa Delta Pi. 

The Silver Anniversary occasion was 
one long remembered the history 
Omega Chapter, well Ohio 
University. Omega Chapter hopes that the 
annual scholarship award, created the 
fund which was collected, will in- 
spiration many through the years press 
onward and upward the field educa- 
tion. 

The Committee 
Brown 
RONALD CALENDINE 
CAMPBELL 
DEMELL 
GEORGE JOACHIM 
PAULINE KRUSE 
ANN MuMMA 
SHURTLEFF 


revision the By-Laws and Constitution has been made and new edition being 


printed. 


Embossed seals (in gold) the key are available $1.50 hundred. They 
are suitable for menus, programs, etc. They may ordered from the General Office. 


design for honor key has been approved the Executive Council, and our 


jewelers are now the die. 
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Three Chapters Installed 


Zeta Lambda 


April 27, 1948, Executive Second 

Vice-President, Frank Wright 
installed Zeta Lambda chapter Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Missouri. Fourteen members were initiated 


Zeta 


ETA chapter was installed East 
Texas Teachers College Com- 
merce, Texas, May 19, 1948. Dr. 
Katherine Vickery was the installing officer. 
There were eleven charter members initi- 
ated and the following officers were elected: 


Zeta 


ETA chapter Kappa Delta was 
installed Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania, Tuesday afternoon, 
June 1948. Dr. Williams, Na- 
tional Recorder-Treasurer the Society, 
presided the ceremony. was assisted 
Dr. John Dugan, Head the De- 
partment Education the College and 
charter member Delta chapter. 
Seventeen students and 
member were initiated into the Society. 
These charter members Zeta chap- 
ter are: Betty Jane Anderson, Frances 
Brown, Margaret Elizabeth Green, Anne 
Elizabeth Heaps, Betty Lee Heavener, 
Frances Virginia Kochel, Dorothy Lucille 
Emily McFeeter, Elaine Lillian Mela, 
Elizabeth Jane Nawrath, Beverly Jean 
Peterson, Lorraine Shure Preston, Muriel 
Anna Ruemmler, Gloria Virginia Schmidt, 
Mary Margaret Sprinkle, Anne Stelos and 
Helen Shields. The are repre- 


and the following officers were elected: 
President, Eleanor Vogel; Vice-President, 
Jack Garrett; Secretary, Dorris 
Treasurer, Katherine Franken. Professor 
John Harr serving counselor. 


President, Billy Joe Sandlin; Vice Presi- 
dent, Robert Warren; Treasurer, James 
Connelly; Secretary, Herman Burkett; 


Historian, Fay Roth; Counselor, Dr. 
Mitchell. 


sentative the Elementary, Secondary, 
and Religious Education fields teaching. 

the close the ceremony, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: Elizabeth Jane Nawrath, President; 
Beverly Jean Peterson, Vice-President; 
Frances Virginia Kochel, Secretary; Anne 
Elizabeth Heaps, Treasurer; and Betty Lee 
Heavener, Dr. Dugan 
will the Chapter Counselor. 

installation dinner was held Grey 
Towers the campus. that time Dr. 
Williams talked the history and activi- 
ties Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. Raymon 
Kistler, President the College, and Dr. 
Ruth Higgins, Dean the College, 
congratulated the new members the So- 
ciety, and added their best wishes for the 


HEAVENER 
Historian-Reporter 
Zeta chapter 
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The Recorder-Treasurer Visits 


England and France 


ACTION The Executive Council 
the Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 
was given permission absent from the 
General Office during the months June, 
July and August, during which time his 
secretary was authorized sign candidate 
information cards and carry the routine 
business. During his absence the Recorder- 
Treasurer was constant touch with the 
Office. this day speed letter could 
usually delivered air mail three four 
days after was sent, that reply his 
letter could hand week’s time. 

Seven weeks the thirteen-week period 
was spent France (four weeks Paris, 
three weeks the provinces), studying 
French education and French life. was 
the Recorder-Treasurer’s fortune en- 
tertained number leading French 
educators, visit many schools—primary, 
lycées, universities—and become ac- 
quainted with the operation the French 
Ministry Education, having been re- 
ceived number leading educational 
officials the French 

was also his high privilege meet 
many the leading members the staff 
the Unesco Secretariat, Unesco House 
located near the historic Arc Triomphe. 
pleasant hour was spent conference 
with Dr. Th. Simon, the famous team 
Binét-Simon intelligence testing fame, 
and also with other psychologists Paris 
and the Parisian lycées. Sévrés was 
entertained dinner Madame Hatting- 
uais, Directrice the Centre International 
D’Etudes Pédagogiques, who was guest 
the Kappa Delta dinner Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, and have visit with Dr. 
Howard Wilson, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, who was 
the Atlantic City Lecturer, 


While Nice, France, the Editor re- 
ceived telegram from Mr. Caffery, the 
American ambassador France with the 
information that had been appointed 
the Department State Washington, 
D.C., member the Research Semi- 
nar Teacher Education held 
Unesco Ashridge College about miles 
from London for six-week period during 
July and August. Here fifty-five persons, in- 
cluding the administrative staff and the 
delegates from about twenty-two nations, 
wrestled with the problems international 
education and intercultural understanding. 

The location the Seminar was superb, 
large old English home, now used 
adult education honor 
Bonar Law where 5,000 persons year 
make serious study present problems dur- 


center 


ing short study terms. Spacious lawns, good 
fellowship, excellently planned programs, 
visits from leading educators England 
and the Continent, addresses leaders 
from Unesco, visits educational projects 
make stay both pleasant and educative. 

Every continent was represented the 
Seminar and the members were from coun- 
tries having diversified backgrounds. Amer- 
ica was represented six members, the 
largest delegation. Members were present 
from England, France, Gold Coast, South 
Africa, Burma, Ecuador, Turkey, Egypt, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
India, and Syria. 

was great privilege visit Europe 
this decisive time, and enjoy living 


Canada, 


with many representatives the govern- 
ments the world. result this ex- 
perience hope that may contribute 
somewhat the aims and purposes 


Unesco. Already the Editor has been sched- 
uled for many addresses this subject. 
set colored Kodachrome slides which 
made the Seminar has been prepared. 
duplicate set these has been purchased 
the Division Education Unesco 
Paris for publicity purposes and for possible 
use Unesco publications. 

was pleasant meet Dr. Roscoe 
West, member the Editorial Board 


who was also 
member the Seminar. 

Our thanks are due The Executive 
Council for the leave absence which made 
the trip possible. number articles for 
THE have been en- 
gaged from leaders France, England, 
and members the Unesco Secretariat 
Paris. was interesting meet several 
subscriber members the Seminar. 


MEETING THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL KAPPA DELTA PI, JULY 23-25, 1948, 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


Left right: Executive Second Vice-president, Frank Wright; Executive First Vice-president 
Katherine Vickery; Executive President Emeritus Thomas McCracken; Executive President Wm. 
McKinley Robinson; Ann Mumma, Counselor Omega chapter and Acting Secretary; Laureate 
Counselor Truman Lee Kelley; and Executive Counselor Kenneth Perry. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


Badge 


blanks must ap- 
officer and the Re- 
corder Treasurer 

the Society. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
Guard Pins 


Single Double 
Letter 


Crown Set $6.00 $10.00 


No. 

Badge 

with 

Ring 
Checks and money 
ders should made 
payable Burr, 
terson and Auld Com. 
pany, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

No, 

Badge 

with 

Guard 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal tax 


jewelry twenty per cent. addition use 


occupation tax charged some states in- 


dicated: Alabama, Colorado, 


lowa 2%; Kansas, 2%; Michigan, 3%; North 


Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; South Dakota, 2%; Utah, 
Wyoming, Since state taxes vary from 
time time, officers should make check the 
taxes their own states determine the amount 


which must paid. 
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